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THE COLD WATER CUR 


THE tenacity with which the hu- 
man mind is apt to hold old opin- 
ions, is a safeguard against the adop- 
tion and prevalence of error. Even 








* Since this article was prepared, we 
have been furnished by a medical friend 
with the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view, or Quarterly Journal of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery, No. [V, October, 
1846 ; containing, pp. 428-58, a learned 
and very able article, entitled, “‘ Hydro- 
pathy, or the Cold Water Cure ;” in which 
the merits of the system are candidly 
considered, and a favorable judgment pro- 
nounced. We find some of our views 
confirmed by this high medical authority ; 
and we should take pleasure in enriching 
our pages, and fortifying our positions, by 
copious extracts. We can, however, al- 
low room for only a few notes, with the 
following summary of the conclusions 
of the writer * afier a careful examination 
of the whole subject.” 

“1. We should be glad to see Dr. Cur- 
tie's practice revived (for the sake of ex- 
periment, at Jeast) in all its boldness, for 
the suppression of the general febrile par- 
vxysm. On carefully looking over the evi- 
dence published by Dr. Currie and his con- 
lemporaries, it is impossible to deny that 
they attained a larger amount of success in 
treating fever by water than other prac- 
titioners have done by other means. We 
have already pointed out how their prac- 
tice has been misunderstood by modern 
Writers, But, while we regard this prac- 
tice as well adapted for treating general 
fever, we find no proof that it is compe- 
tent to meet the dangerous local compli- 
cations with which fever is so often ac- 
companied. These a | > 
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the conservative party answers a 
purpose in the work of social re- 
form and improvement, of great im- 
portance and necessity. There is 





reasonably be expected less frequently, 
when the early treatment of fever is ren- 
dered more efficacious. But, when they 
do occur, we find nothing in hydropathic 
writers to show that lancets, leeches, blis- 
ters, &ec., can be dispensed with. 

“2. In a large proportion of cases of 
gout and rheumatism the water cure seems 
to be extremely efficacious. After the 
evidence in its favor accessible to every 
body, we think medical men can hardly 
be justified in omitting—in a certain pro- 
pereen of cases, at least—a full trial of it. 

o evidence exists of any special risk 
from the water practice in such cases. 

“3. In that very large class of cases of 
complex disease, usually known under 
the name of chronic dyspepsia, in which 
other modes of treatment have failed or 
been only partially successful, the prac- 
tice of Priessnitz is well deserving of trial. 

“4. In many chronic nervous affections 
and general debility we should anticipate 
great benefits from this system. 

“5. In chronic diarrhea, dysentery and 
hemorrhoids, the sitz-bath appears to be 
frequently an effectual remedy. 

* 6. We find nothing to forbid a cau- 
tious use of drugs in combination with 
hydropathic measures. Qn the contrary, 
we are convinced that a judicious combi- 
nation of the two is the best means of ob- 
taining the full benefit of each. The 
water cure contains no substitute for the 
Jancet, active purging, and many other 
means necessary for the relief of sudden 
and dangerous local maladies. The ban- 
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not only ground to be gained, but 
ground to be lost, in the cause 
of humanity. Something has been 
gained, since the race, with few ex- 
ceptions, was in a state of barba- 
rism, when infant life was in four- 
fold peril, when woman was eve- 
ry where oppressed, when physical 
comforts were few, and when sci- 
ence and art were in their infancy. 


ishment of drugs from his practice was 
necessary, and perhaps natural, on the 
part of Priessnitz: the like proceeding on 
the part of qualified medical men super- 
intending water establishments in this 
country, evinces ignorance or charlatanry, 
or both. 

“7. With careful and discreet manage- 
ment, in the hands of a properly quali- 
fied medical practitioner, the water cure 
is very rarely attended with danger. 

“8. Many of the principal advantages 
of hydropathy may be obtained in a pri- 
vate residence, with the assistance of or- 
dinary moveable baths. ‘Therefore, it 
can easily be brought under the direction 
of the regular medical practitioner. 

“9. In many cases, however, it is evi- 
dent that what may be termed the mere 
accessories of the water cure, are of ex- 
treme importance in bringing about a fa- 
vorable result; and these accessories are 
frequently not available—or available in 
a very inferior degree—in ordinary prac- 
tice. Among the more important of these 
aceessories we may mention the following 
as having relation to most of the chronic 
cases treated in hydropathic establish- 
ments: J, relief from mental labors of an 
exhausting or irritating kind, from the 
anxieties and responsibilities of business, 
from domestic irritations of various kinds, 
from mental inaction or ennui, &c.; 2, 
change of locality, air, scene, society, 
diet, &c.; 3, the fresh mental stimulus 
involved in the almost constant occupa- 
tion of the patient's time, in the perform- 
ance of the mumerous and various dab- 
blings, paddlings, sweatings, washings, 
drinkings, rubbings, &c., imposed by the 
water treatment; 4, the frequent and reg- 
ular bodily exercise taken in the open 
air, or within doors; 5, the powerful 
mental stimulus supplied by the confi- 
dence generally reposed by the patients 
in the means employed, and by the con- 

vent hope, alacrity, cheerfulness, &c. ; 
6, the etal ghaistaamsont of vinous and 
other stimulants, and of drugs,—all of 
which have, ina large proportion of cases, 
been tried and found, not only useless, 
but probably, productive of disadvantage. 

“10. A certain and not inconsiderable 
portion of the benefits derived from hy- 
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Much has been gained since the re. 
vival of letters, since the discovery 
of America, since the rise of mod. 
ern missions to the heathen. Much 
has been gained in every depart. 
ment of knowledge, in medicine, in 
law, in government, and in all the 
arts of life. Mankind understand 
better than they once did, how to al- 
leviate the miseries and augmen 


dropathic establishments, are, however, 
attainable without them, by other means, 
as by travelling, &c., &c. For example, 
we suspect that many of the most striking 
results witnessed in such establishments, 
as in the case of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton or Mr. Lane, would have probably 
been obtained, if the patients had chosen 
to hire themselves, and had worked as 
agricultural laborers, in a dry, healthy 
district, and had lived on agricultural 
fare. sufficiently nutritious in quantity and 
kind, for a sutticient length of time. 

“11. Notwithstanding the success of 
the founder of hydropathy, its practice 
by non-professional persons can neither 
be fully advantageous nor safe. At the 
same time, it is true that very little expe- 
rience is necessary to enable an educated 
medical man to acquire sufficient insight 
into it for purposes of practice. Many of 
the best hydropathic physicians have, in 
the first instance, devoted very few weeks 
to studying the subject in Germany. 

“12. Many advantages would result 
from the subject being taken up by the 
medical profession. ‘The evils and dan- 
gers of quackery would at once be re- 
moved from it. Its real merits would 
soon be known. The tonic portion of 
its measures might then be employed in 
conjunction with special remedies of more 
activity, which, no doubt, would often 
prove exceedingly beneficial. 

“13. The benefits ascribed to hydro- 
pathy, but arising indirectly from the 
abandonment of drugs, vinous and other 
stimulants, &e., may certainly be obtained 
without sending patients to Graeffenberg. 

“14. Finally, it must always be re- 
membered that the distinction between 
quacks and respectable practitioners is 
one, not so much of remedies used, as of 
skill and honesty in using them. There- 
fore, let our orthodox brethren be espe- 
cially anxious to estab'ish and to widen, 
as far as possible, this distinction between 
themselves and al! spurious pretenders. 
‘Artem medicam denique videmus, si @ 
naturali philosophia destituatur, — 
corum prari haud multum prestare. Med- 
icina in philosophia non fundata, res in- 
Jirma est.’ "'—British and Foreign Medical 
Review. pp. 456-58. 
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the enjoyments of the social state. 
What has thus been gained, is lia- 
ble to be lost. Some of the motions 
of society are retrograde. Man 
is proverbially empirical. Aspiring 
to a better condition, he embraces 
every expedient which a busy fancy 
can suggest, to throw off the bur- 
dens of the present, and to seize on 
the uncertain good of the future. 
He errs. In his hasie to possess 
more, he is dispossessed of the little 
he had already secured. What is 
thus universally true of man, has a 
special significance in reference to 
the means of health and longevity. 
Medical science has made great ad- 
vances, but medical imposture is 
more hydra-headed and more de- 
structive than in any former peri- 
od of the world. ‘Throughout the 
Union we have, in almost every vil- 
lag@ men, more or less acquainted 
with the laws of health and disease, 
with the powers and uses of the 
materia medica; men from whom 
the sick may expect to receive the 
benefit of all the experience of the 
past, and of all the lights of sci- 
ence. But how strong is the cur- 
reat which sets away from this 
most trustworthy body of medical 
advisers, to the empiricism of the 
horde of root and pill doctors, male 
and female, foreign and aboriginal, 
which infest the land! ‘The spec- 
tacle would surprise us if it were 
not so familiar, not less than a sight 
of a million of Germans, in the 
nineteenth century, crowding the 
avenues to the cathedral of Treves. 
Whoever considers what multitudes 
grow rich upon the easy credulity 
of our race, of the learned as well 
as of the ignorant, and how many 
lives are sacrificed, or made miser- 
able, by unskillful medication, will 
regard with some complacency the 
Sturdy resistance which medical in- 
novations meet in certain influential 
quarters. Improvements are indeed 
—* All art is progressive. 

periments originating in acci- 
dent and pursued by uneducated 
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men, may elicit important principles 
and introduce essential improve- 
ments. But no remedy for disease, 
and no method of cure, should be 
allowed to take the place of famil- 
iar and attested practice, without 
first subjecting them to a rigid ex- 
amination, and establishing their su- 
periority by decisive trials. Every 
community also owes it to itself, to 
discountenance medical empiricism 
and quackery, by giving exclusive 
support to regular practitioners. 
Something of that moral control 
which secures a liberally educated 
ministry to all the churches of our 
order, it would be, well, if it were 
practicable, to exert in behalf of a 
body of educated physicians. The 
skill of those who have thoroughly 
studied the various branches of med- 
ical science, is to be relied upon 
rather than the crude art of the 
unlearned; and if the community 
would only govern themselves by 
this reasonable presumption, the 
quack would soon be starved out of 
his trade, and society would no long- 
er be taxed for his support. 

We should not forget, however, the 
fact just acknowledged, that impor- 
tant improvegpents sometimes origi- 
nate in empiricism. While there- 
fore we frown on imposture and 
quackery, and encourage only the 
regular practitioner, the cultivators 
of medical science ought to follow 
out every hint for the improvement 
of the healing art. Whenever a 
new medicine, or a new mode of 
treatment, has been so well tested 
by experiments, and so well sup- 
ported by respectable witnesses, that 
a possibility is clearly indicated of 
some valuable invention or discove- 
ry, then to refuse it a fair hearing, is, 
we admit, to be behind the spirit of 
the age. Every good man should 
hate a pause in human advance- 
ment, as nature was once supposed 
to hate a vacuum. For no science 
is yet fully explored; no art is yet 
perfected ; no limit to the mulltipli- 
cation of articles of convenience 
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and embellishment, contributing to 
the happiness and elevation of our 
race, is yet attained, or within the 
reach of attainment. The art of 
living long and well, is hereafter to 
be better understood, and the art of 
curing disease will yet (we hope it 
will) be carried to such a degree of 
perfection, that a green old age will 
be the lot of all who die a natu- 
ral death. The educated physician 
then, should not be content with the 
regular routine of practice as he 
finds it in the books, but extend his 
researches wherever careful obser- 
vations and exper.ments conduct 
him. Nor should he forget that im- 
provement in his art must rest main- 
ly on his progress in medical sci- 
ence—that it is by a profound ac- 
quaintance with physiology—with 
mao as a living animal—with the 
mutual influence of mind and body 
—that he is to become a skillful 
practitioner himself, and be a guide 
to the inquiries of others. His eye 
should be open to the suggestions 
even of empiricism, to all discove- 
ries and new applications of reme- 
dial agents, particularly where the 
success attending them is such as to 
arrest general attentign. A sense 
of duty as well as professional pride, 
may, it is true, set the regular prac- 
titioner against the innovations of 
empirics, and prevent the early re- 
cognition of real improvements. 
Yet it is manifest that whatever is 
worthy of adoption into a scientific 
method, ought at once to be accept- 
ed, as we take the light from heav- 
en, without murmuring at the source 
of it. 

The bearing of these remarks up- 
oa the subject of this article is suffi- 
cieatly apparent. 

The use of water as a remedial 
agent in disease, is of immemorial 
origin.* But it has been reserved 


*« The internal and external use of 
water in the treatment of disease, has 
been frequently discussed by physicians 
in all ages, from Hippocrates downwards. 
Their opinion will be cited in detail by 
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to the present century, and to an 
uneducated peasant in an obscure 
part of Germany, to reduce the 
treatment to a system, or to employ 





the systematic writers on the subject of 
baths, and among others, by Sir John 
Floyer and Lanzani.” “ Lanzani may 
be regarded as the representative of a 
considerable number of writers and prac- 
titioners, both in Italy and slevaiean 
among whom water has been employed, 
internally, as a most effectual febrifuge.” 
“ About the year 1700, Sir John Floyer 
and Dr. Baynard employed water very 
freely as an external application, in the 
ordinary manner of cold bathing, pre- 
ceding it by a course of physic, and ac- 
companying it generally by copious water 
drinking.’ ‘These writers mention the 
oceasional practice of persons bathing in 
their shirts, and wearing them throughout 
the remainder of the day, without drying ; 
they also give an instance or two of cases 
cured or relieved by the application of a 
wet towel.” “ About the beginning of 
the present century, Dr. Currie’s pragiice 
is well known to have consisted prinei- 
pally of cold water affusion or immersion, 
in the early stages of the disease, and in 
certain acute affections of the nervous 
system.’ “ He can not be said to have 
forestalled Priessnitz in any other respect, 
than in the prompt and energetic use of 
cold water in the suppression of acute 
and nervous affections." “ The ancient 
Romans were accustomed to produce per- 
spiration b» surrounding the person with 
heated aqueous vapor, and while freely 
perspiring, to plunge into cold water ;” 
and “to plunge into the Tiber, when 
heated by exercise in the Campus Mar- 
tius.”” “ The modern Russians alsu ex- 
cite perspiration in a similar manner, and 
then roll themselves in snow. A some- 
what similar operation has prevailed 
among the North American Indians. 
The following description of their process 
was given by the celebrated Quaker, Wil- 
liam Penn, to Dr. Baynard.” 

“J once saw an instance of it, with 
divers more in company. For being upon 
a discovery of the back part of the coun- 
try, Lealled upon an Indian of note, whose 
name was Tenoughan, the captain-general 
of the clans of Indians of those parts. 
I found him ill of a fever, his head and 
limbs much affected with pain, and et the 
same time his wife preparing a bagnio for 
him. "The bagnio resembled a large oven, 
into which he crept, by a door on the one 
side, while she put several red-hot stones 
in at asmall door on the other side there- 
of, and then fastened the doors as closely 
from the air as she could. Now, while 
he was sweating in this bagnio, his wife 
(for they disdain no service) was, with aa 
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water, in various modes of applica- 
tion, for the cure of most of the 
maladies of the human body. In 
1816, Vincent Priessnitz, a small far- 
mer residing at Graeffenberg, near 
the town of Freiwaldeau, in Silesia, 
instinctively immersed his wounded 
finger in water, until it ceased to 
bleed; and shortly it healed, with- 
out the least inflammation. Follow- 
ing this hint, he resorted to the use 
of water for similar injuries, and 
learned by conversation with others, 
that they also had found it to bea 
very efficacious remedy. We may 
give an account of what followed, 
and of the full development of his 


discovery, in his own language : 


“Tn the year 1819, I met with the mis- 
fortune to break the ribs of my left side 
by a loaded wagon, and to have some 
teeth kicked out. ‘I'he physician, called 
from the nearest town, declared the in- 
jury incurable thus fur; that in every 
fracture of the ribs, there would be formed 
lumps, which on the least exertion would 
cause me pain, and this for all my life- 
time. He prescribed for me some herbs, 
adecoction of which, in wine, | was to 
Jay upon the parts. These fomentations 
gave me the greatest pain, so that I could 
not endure it any longer, and tore off the 
warm fomentations. Recollecting my 
cured finger, | now used swathings of 
cold water, by which the raging pains 
were assuaged, and I fell into sleep, for 
the first time since the accident. 1 had 





axe, cutting her husband a passage into 
the river, (being the winter of '83, the 
great frost, and the ice very thick,) in 
order to the immersing himself, afier he 
should come out of his bath. In less 
than half an hour le was in so great a 
sweat that, when he came out, he was as 
wet as if he had come out of a river, and 
the reek or steam of his body so thick, 
that it was hard to discern any body's face 
that stood near him. In this condition, 
stark naked, he ran into the river, which 
was about twenty paces, and ducked him- 
self twice or thrice therein, and so re- 
turned (passing only through his bagnio 
to mitigate the immediate stroke of the 
cold) to his own house, perhaps twenty 
= further, and wrapping himself in 
is woolen mantle, lay down at length 
near a long (but gentle) fire, in the mid- 
dle of his wigwam, or house, turnin 

himself several! times, till he was dry, an 

then he rose and fell to getting us our 
dinner, seeming to be as easy, and well 
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ascertained that another man, who had 
fractured his ribs, pressed them out him- 
self, and restored them to their former 
position, by laying himself with his belly 
upon the edge of a chair, so as to leave 
the upper part of the body free, and by 
the retention of his breath extending his 
ribs. Under the most violent pains | now 
tried this experiment myself repeatedly, 
and to my utmost joy felt my ribs stretch- 
ing outwards. By repeated swathin 
with linen sheets dipped in cold water, in 
a few days, without having had any 
wound fever, I was restored so far that I 
could walk, and finally effected a total 
removal of the evil; so that after about 
a year, I felt not any pain whatsoever; 
could undertake any bodily exercise with 
facility, and no evil consequences remain- 
ed. found many later occasions for 
healing with cold water at home, among 
my own folks, such as crushings, disloca- 
tions, bruises, &c. Several of my neigh- 
bors having been informed of my cures, 
consulted me in similar cases successfully, 
and thus I acquired in the vicinity a kind 
of fawne. The concourse of sick persons, 
and the happy cures which I effected ia 
this simple way, determined me by de- 
grees to try the treatment with cold water 
to an always greater extent. I thoughtit 
at first the best to bathe the suffering parts 
of the patients in cold water; yet I fre- 
—_— observed, that by means of in- 
ammation arising, as well as by the va- 
rious eruptions that threw themselves 
upon these parts, the patient suffered the 
greatest of pains, and [ meditated upon 
means to lead off the inflammation. To 
this I was soon led, by the experiment of 
cold bathing other parts of the body, and 
exempting from it the injured part, yet 


in health, as at any other time.’’"—Bay- 
nard. pp. 103, 4. 

“In the foregoing synopsis are contain- 
ed the principal forms in which cold 
bathing and water drinking have been 
used in the treatment of disease, befure 
these means were #0 vigorously adopted 
by Priessnitz. It will be obvious that, 
from none of the writers mentioned, 
could he have learned his bold and com- 
prehensive practice. In his method are 
combined those of Lanzani, Floyer and 
Currie, accompanied by novel and power- 
ful processes, to which those writers were 
entire strangers. The douche, the wet 
sheet, the sweating blanket, the cold 
plunging after sweating, the wet com- 
ress, the sitting bath, (sitz-bath,) must 
“ allowed to be, in a great measure, pe- 
culiar to the Graeffenberg peasant and his 
disciples. From the same source have 
proceeded some important precepts on 
the subject of diet and regimen.” — Britrsh 


and Foreign Medical Review. pp. 435, 6. 
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applying to this cold fomentations. In 
this way | found out the use of seat-baths, 
fuot-baths, head and eye-baths. 

“| was frequently visited by sick peo- 
ple who had suffered for a long time from 
cold shivering, or a continual chill in the 
feet and hands. I knew of no better 
means to recommend to them than per- 
spiration in bed. This om did, but as- 
serted that they lost their chili only dur- 
ing the pam. and that afierwards 
they had had it stronger than before. I 
advised them, after sweating gently, to 
wash their whole body with a spouge, and 
saw the best effect coming from this ex- 
pedient. The activity of the skin was 
increased by passing over it the wet 
sponge ; the patient felt strengthened, and 
the warmth, restrained in the beginning 
by the succeeding healthy circulation, was 
spread over the whole body. This cir- 
cumstance taught me that a real cold 
bath after perspiration could do no harm; 
and thus [ introduced the beneficial 
sweating before the bath. The patients, 
however, grew often very weak during 
perspiration; and as a relief L tried the 
opening of the windows, in order to 
strengthen the body by th» inhalation of 
pure air; and the salutary effect of this 
means was confirmed in all cases; so 
that I never have seen yet, notwithstand- 
ing its frequent application, any bad acci- 
dent arising from it. The burning heat 
and ongnene of the patients induced 
me to let them drink some tumblers of 
cold water; and I made the observation 
that drinking of water brought the patient 
only into a more copious sweat, and that, 
accordingly, it gives by no means a cold, 
but rather, by its quickening power, 
strengthens and beneficially warms the 
patient. Later observations, on occasivn 
of washing and bathing the body, con- 
firmed my supposition, as the evaporation 
was distinctly visible, and in mere wash- 
ings a tangible burning of the skin could 
be perceived. The circulation of blood 
accordingly became much more animated, 
not merely heated for the moment, as by 
warm baths, producing subsequent ob- 
structions, and when grown oad relaxing 
the nerves and leaving a torpidly circu- 
lating blood. The application of sweat- 
ing in different cases appeared besides 
must salutary for those patients in whom 
L could suppose a corruption of the hu- 
mors and concealed impurities. The de- 
sired eruption was thereby accelerated, 
and the tormenting pains of the patient 
were assuaged. Often, however, [ met 
with persons whose cutaneous activity 
could be excited by no means whatsoever, 
and in whom the physican had for years 
been trying fruitlessly to produce it, and 
to bring the body into perspiration, whilst 
the whole disease was founded in the de- 
ficieat functions of the skin. Here I 
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made the above mentioned cold fomenta- 
tions upon suffering parts, my chief ob- 
ject of attention ; and the conviction was 
pressed upon me, that by them was ef- 
fected a greater perspiration, than on the 
other parts of the ny not acted upon by 
such fomentations. I therefore wrapped 
the patient closely ina linen sheet, dipped 
into water and well wrung out. How 
great was my astonishment and joy at the 
success! For many years the patient had 
been deprived of a regular refreshin 
sleep, and now this came in a quarter o 
an hour, lasted on yee 4 lung, perspir- 
ation commenced, and at last the patient 
was bathed in sweat. From this time the 
patient always enjoyed good sleep, and 
the activity of his skin was developed 
without any forced means. I had there- 
by found a sure means for awakening the 
suppressed activity of the skin. By de- 
grees, as stated above, I learned the dif- 
erent application of cold water upon the 
body, and soon found out the great differ- 
ence between seat-baths, head-baths, foot- 
baths and eye-baths, of the douche, of 
rubbing the «kin in the water and out of 
it, of entire baths, or mere washings, of 
cold baths of short continuance, and those 
of an hour's duration ; of injections, rins- 
ing with cold water, &c.; and of how 
great importance it is, whether the one 
or the other of these means be applied, 
as by their incorrect ase the most -— 
results have shown themselves."’"—Haad- 
pp. 10-13. 
Gaining in this way a kind of 
celebrity among his neighbors, his 
fame gradually spread until his 
house began to be frequented by a 
considerable number of sick persons 
from adjoining parts. Prosecutions 
for quackery soon followed, until 
the government sent a commission 
of medical inquiry to Graeffenberg, 
who, finding that the only agent 
used was pure cold water, with at- 
tention to air, exercise, and diet, 
and that this practice was both safe 
and beneficial, made a favorable re- 
port, and he was allowed to continue 
his operations. From that day to 
this, his establishment has been re- 
sorted to by persons of all ranks 
and professions, by princes, dukes, 
counts, military men of all grades, 
and others, often to the number of 
five hundred at a time. Nor has 
the practice been confined to Graef- 
fenberg, but spread, by the founda- 
tion of similar hospitals, in various 
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parts of Europe and America. In 
these different institutions some va- 
riety of practice has prevailed. 
Priessnitz himself having no med- 
ical knowledge, and being forbidden 
by the laws to use drugs, confined 
himself to the simple agency of 
water, and he and many of his dis- 
ciples can find no terms too severe 
to express their abhorence of the 
whole materia medica of the schools. 
He is not however sustained by the 
majority of practitioners who adopt 
his system of treatment, and ac- 
knowledge that water is the safest, 
most efficacious, and most general 
agent in nature for the cure of dis- 
ease. Some of them are, and some 
are not, homeopathists; but they 
almost unanimously concede that 
drugs may be usefully employed, 
though not in all cases, and for the 
most part sparingly, in connection 
with hydropathy. As this point is 
one of great practical importance, 
we subjoin an extract from a letter 
of Dr. R. Wesselheeft, in which the 
necessity of a regular medical edu- 
cation is also distinctly asserted.* 





*“There has been one thing certain, 
as far as our knowledge goes. At is, that 
from the earliest times, men have found 
out the effect of drugs upon the human or 
animal system in cases of disease. ‘There 
has been no age in which men have had 
a doubt about this fact, and Lean not help 
saying that I consider it a want of intelli- 
gence, if any body says that the unbound- 
ed goodness of the Creator has made 
these drugs only for poisoning the rest of 
the creation. This is decided nonsense, 
and contradictory to the clearest facts, not 
only of all times, but of what is constant- 
ly before our eyes. I do not think, Sir, 

hat you have this opinion. The ques- 

tion, which goes through the whole his- 
oe of medicine, since Hippocrates and 
Galen, is not, if drugs shall be applied, 
but how they shall be used, and so has it 
been (was it) before their time. The 
trouble which the public has about quacks 
has always been the same, for it is impos- 
sible to be a physician upon whom the 
~~ ean rely, without thorough study. 

here have been, however, a great many 
born physicians. We hear of herdsmen, 
hunters, old women, and the like, who 
have been able to cure diseases by certain 
arcana. These arcana—what have they 
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Some difference of opinion pre- 
vails also in respect to the compara- 
tive value and efficacy of the vari- 
ous modes in which water may be 


been? Nothing but drugs out of any 
(every) part of the kingdoms of nature. 
Mr. C. brings forward the case of Priess- 
nitz, and will prove, by his example, that 
medicine wants no study; that curing 
diseases is possible for every body; that 
Priessnitz stands higher than any physi- 
cian; that he cures all diseases with 
water only ; and that his true disciples, 
the conductors of the Water establish- 
ments in Germany, do the same. In the 
latter respect, | have already mentioned 
that the names he has specified, will not 
substantiate his opinion. | am in corres- 
pondence with a number of the truest 
disciples of Priessnitz, conductors of the 
largest establishments, after that of Priess- 
nitz; and I can assure you, as an honest 
man, that I do not know a single one that 
does not use medicines where they are 
found preferable to water; or when there 
is the impression that the proper use of 
drugs is a means to shorten a cure, which 
would last twice as long if water alone 
were applied. 1 can prove by the writings 
of the first English, French and German 
x ty who all are the disciples of 

riessnitz, and who venerate him as a 
great man and benefactor of mankind, 
that the use of drugs during the water 
cure is attended wiih the best success, 
and that Priessnitz would perform a great 
many wonders more, if he knew any 
thing about the use of drugs, and of phys- 
iology and pathology besides. This takes 
nothing from his glory. He made a study 
for more than twelve years of the method 
and principle he invented, before he went 
before the public, and if you are acquaint- 
ed with German literature relating to this 
subject, you know that his most renowned 
disciples perform cures where he can not 
do any thing, and that most improve- 
ments in the treatment for six years have 
not originated from him, but from the 
physicians, who are at the head of insti- 
tutions like his. I know a great number 
of patients that have not been cured by 
Priessnitz, and whom he declared incur- 
able, but who have been cured by water 
by his disciples, the physicians, only be- 
cause they understand human nature and 
human diseases better than he; but I do 
not know instances in which Priessnitz 
has cured such patients, whom the physi- 
cians, his disciples, have declared incur- 
able. Priessnitz has made a great number 
of bad cures. But he has a fame which 
secures him against accusation, and he 
deserves it, because he bas done an im- 
mensely greater amount of good, than he 
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employed in the cure of disease. 
Indeed we see not but that all the 
variety of practice, and all the de- 
mand for the exercise of a discrim- 
inating judgment, which belong to 
the regular profession, are here 
likewise both possible and necessary. 
Not only experience and skill, but a 
thorough medical education, seem, 
notwithstanding the success of 
Priessnitz, to be indispensable to a 
safe and successful treatment of the 
various diseases which are supposed 
to yield to the water cure.* 





ever can do of mischief. Besides, you 
must not forget that the use of drugs is 
forbidden to Priessnitz by the government. 
He isa shrewd man, a man of great gifts, 
who has been admired by all his disciples 
for the great resources of his mind, the 
courage and energy by which he is en- 
dowed, and the inborn call he has for his 
work. But to make a “ god" of him, asa 
number of his admirers do, is even a fool- 
ishness, which we may excuse, but which 
we do not like to imitate. You may be too 
little acquainted with the history of Priess- 
nitz and the water cure, and with the 
German literature on the subject, to fol- 
low me, if I would retrace the steps by 
which he acquired his high fame in Eu- 
rope. But if you could fullow, you would 
confess, that not only the state of medi- 
cal treatment, but also other favorable cir- 
cumstances, have codperated to produce 
this effect. In 1833, nobody knew of 
him. But two men, maltreated by learned 
Ok bey and benefitted, but not cured 
»y him. took it into their heads to become 
his apostles. One of these was a French 
Marquis ; the other, a German Doctor of 
Philosophy. These two men began the 
war against “drugs,” and have been the 
founders of a literature in this direction, 
which has produced a great deal of good, 
and a greater deal of mischief.’"— Green 
Mountain Spring. pp. 51-3. 
*« You see, therefore, how important it 
is that a practical hydropathist should be 
acquainted with all the sciences apper- 
taining in any way to the laws of health. 
Dr. Johnson's success is a case in proof 
of this. There is not a person of the 
hondreds which have been entered here 
who has not been greatly benefitted, and 
nearly all of them have been entirely 
cured I fully agree with Dr. Johnson 
and others, that cold water alone will not 
cure all diseases. Gentle medicines are 
sometimes to undo what more severe 
ones have done. It is also very evident 
that the indiscriminate application of any 
particular method must oS in the highest 
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It is a question of some interest 
what relation hydropathy is destined 
to sustain to the regular profession 
of medicine. ‘This involves the in- 
quiry, whether the treatment can 
be connected in part with medical 
practice in families, or must be 
wholly confined to hospitals, fur- 
nished for the purpose with all the 
appurtenances of large hydropathiec 
establishments. It is obvious that 
so far as hydropathy is useful in 
acule cases, it must fall under the 
direction of the family physician, 
for it is absurd to think of mulltiply- 
ing hospitals to meet such a want, 
nor would domestic affection suffer 
a patient of this class to be removed 
from home and consigned to the 
care of strangers. In chronic cases, 
no doubt, the superior accommoda- 
tions, the variety of baths, the reg- 
ulation of the table, exemption from 
business and domestic care, the 
presence of cheerful company, and 
the constant attendance of an ex- 
perienced medical adviser, are 
strong considerations in favor of the 
hospital. It will, therefore, be the 
resource of those confirmed valetu- 
dinarians who have exhausted other 
means of recovery, and who hither- 
to, by the advice of their physicians, 
have been accustomed to resort to 
travel, and watering places, for re- 
lief. There may be some danger 
that such establishments will become 
too numerous to be well supported, 
and that incompetent and non-medi- 
cal men will be found presiding over 
them. This is a matter that may 
be controlled by the medical faculty. 
It is only those hydropathic estab- 
lishments which command their con- 


degree baneful. * What cured the blaek- 
smith killed the tailor,’ is a saying as 
true as it is trite. It requires the most 
careful judgment, and long familiarity 
with the system's capability of endurance, 
jn order to secure suecess. In other 
words, the most successful hydropathist 
is the one who best understands the 
adaptation of science and art to the wants 
of nature.”"—Letter of Dr. Kittridge— 
Green Mountain Spring. pp. 60, 61. 
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fidence, that can permanently flour- 
ish in this country. But chronic 
cases, though numerous, are fewer 
by far than the acute, and tempo- 
rary attacks of disease, to which 
the regular practitioner is daily call- 
ed to administer, and which, if we 
are not deceived, he may often find 
more readily and kindly yielding to 
the water cure than to any other rem- 
edy. ‘The wet sheet, the compresses, 
and all except the douche bath, may 
be had in every family, and no 
reason can be given why the treat- 
ment, if effective at all, should not 
be adopted, to any extent desirable, 
in the ordinary practice of every 
family physician. We predict it 
will be. 

Our plan will not allow us to enter 
at large upon the subject before us, 
to lay down rules for private prac- 
tice, or to entertain our readers with 
an account of the several processes 
pursued in the treatment of disease. 
We have no taste for minute de- 
scriptions of the ills that * flesh is 
heir to,” nor for reports of the ** won- 
derful cures,” with which the books 
abound. We leave them to the fac- 
ulty of medicine, and to those whose 
morbid sensibilities are gratified by 
such details. 

We may however say in general 
that hydropathy, asa system of med- 
ication, while it makes use of wa- 
ter, both as a stimulant and sedative, 
as an astringent’ and an aperient, 
and indeed as a universal agent for 
producing changes in the animal 
economy ;* also includes the active 
agency of exercise in the open air, 
and a rigid system of diet, among 
the indispensable conditions of re- 


*“ His (Priessnitz’s) treatment, although 
apparently constructed of such simple ele- 
ments, iscapable of being varied almost ad 
infinitum, according to the peculiarities of 
the case or the fancy of the prescriber, and 
of being rendered so powerful, as often to 
excite in the patients and spectators ap- 
prehensions of danger—and sometimes, 
no doubt, to produce it in reality. It is 
scarcely too much to say that he has mod- 
ified the application of water, and some 
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covery. After every bath, the pa- 
tient is required to walk abroad in 
all weathers, to the extent of his 
ability, and if he is too feeble, a poor 
substitute is sought in riding or in 
friction. His diet is of the simplest 
and most digestible kinds of food, 
excluding pork, and fat and salt meat 
of every description, also pastry, 
spices, acids, distilled and fermented 
liquors, tea, coffee, and all hot drinks, 
and allowing only cold water, milk, 
and sometimes shells and cocoa, for 
a beverage ; and for food, only white 
bread with sweet butter, fresh meat 
once a day it may be, in small quan- 
tities, and garden vegetables. The 
bill of fare is of course varied to suit 
the state of each patient. But ex- 
ercise and diet are mere auxiliaries 
to the grand agent by which disease 
is to be reduced and the health re- 
stored. Water, in one or another 
mode of application, is made an in- 
strument of bringing up the powers 
of life, and arousing nature to throw 
off disease, and reéstablish in health 
the disordered functions of the body. 
In most cases, the chief reliance is 
placed on packing in a wet sheet. 
The whole person of the patient is 
enveloped in the sheet, and covered 
with a multitude of blankets and 
comforters, over which a feather 
bed is often cast, so as to exclude 
every breath of air from without, 
and to retain all the heat of the body. 
After a glow or gentle perspiration 
has been produced, the patient is 
extricated, and plunges directly into 
a cold bath, or, if he is too feeble, 
he is sponged by an attendant or has 
a dripping sheet thrown over him, 
with which he is thoroughly rubbed. 
This is followed, after dressing, with 


very few other means, in a manner so in- 
genious as to render them no imperfect 
nominal substitute, at least, for most of 
the drugs in the pharmacopwia. He has 
his stimulant, his sedative, his tonic, his 
reducing agent, his purgative, his astrin- 
gent, his diuretic, his styptic, bis febri- 
luge, his diaphoretic, his alterative, his 
counter-irritant.”"— British and Foreign 
Medical Review. p. 137. 
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a walk, all before breakfast ; and in 
particular cases, the same operation 
is repeated during the day. Inacute 
cases, the wet sheet is employed, to 
reduce the fever in the hot stage, 
and for this purpose, it is commonly 
renewed every half hour. As the 
effect of it is svothing, it is often re- 
sorted to, to quiet nervous irritation ; 
and as aconvenient substitute, coin- 
presses, or wet bandages, are ap- 
plied to particular parts of the per- 
son, while in bed, and even worn 
under the dress, by day. Compresses 
are employed more or less in all 
diseases of the skin, as well as for 
more deeply seated maladies. In 
many cases, sweating in blankets is 
resorted to, where the process ts the 
same as that just described, only that 
the wet sheet is dispensed with. 
There are several kinds of baths, the 
sitz or hip bath, the douche, the 
wave, the shower, the foot bath, and 
baths for the head, the eyes, the 
knee, &c. We shall not atiempt to 
describe them, nor the various other 
appliances of the system. Who- 
ever wishes any particular informa- 
tion in regard to the treatment, will 
of course resort to sources of more 
specific and certain knowledge than 
cau be communicated in an article 
of this character. It is by such ap- 
plications of water, which can, in 
many cases, be made with safety, 
only under the direction of an expe- 
rienced physician, that thousands of 
persons afflicted with chronic com- 
plaints of long standing, and not 
cured by the use of drugs, have been 
restored to perfect healih. We re- 
cord the fact with some gratitude, 
and indulge the hope, without the 
extravagance of thinking that. the 
apothecary’s occupation is gone, that 
a new era of health is fairly intro- 
‘duced. All men will not at once 
participate personally in these gen- 
ial influences, but society at large 
will, we trust, feel the change, and 
public reforms and improvements 
spread their blessings in every di- 
rection. 
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We anticipate as one of the inci- 
dental fruits of the water cure, that 
daily ablutions of the whole person 
will become a general custom of so- 
ciety. No better prescription for 
the prevention of disease, and the 
preservation of vigorous hea!th, can 
be given, than a bath in cold water, 
followed by a brisk walk of one or 
more miles, every morning. Deli- 
cate persons, who have not been 
accustomed to sudden cold, may at 
first shrink from the shock ; and it 
it may be well for them to com- 
mence the practice with water at 
the temperature of seventy or eighty 
degrees of Fahrenheit, or make use 
of the sponge or dripping sheet in- 
stead of a shower or plunge bath. 
In process of time, they will come 
tu prefer the coldest water of the 
well to warmer, and a large quantity 
toa small one; and instead of shrink- 
ing from the bath, will consider ita 
luxury, and to omit it, an act of self- 
denial. This, it is true, has been 
the experience of individuals, in all 
times ; but false maxims and ground- 
less fears, have effectually neutral- 
ized the testimony of the few who 
have had the courage to adopt the 
practice. The water cure banishes 
all apprehensions of danger from 
frequent bathing, in all weathers, 
and in most states of health, and ex- 
alts to the rank of a luxury what has 
heretofore been administered to in- 
mates of prisons and madhouses as 
a punishment. The result, if the 
world is as wise as we believe it to 
be, will be the general adoption, 
brought to pass gradually, of family 
bathing—and those who neglect the 
custom will fraternize themselves 
with the class who do not wash their 
hands and faces. ‘This expectation 
will seem to some too extravagant 
to be seriously entertained, yet who 
can say it will not be realized, and 
who can not see that such a consum- 
mation is ardently to be desired? It 
will carry with it universal cleanli- 
ness, and effectually prevent all those 
diseases of the viscera that arise 
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from obstructions of the skin. A 
glow of health diffused through the 
system would lighten the cares and 
labors of the day, and impart a zest 
to all its enjoyments. 

In this connection, it becomes us 
to call attention to the importance of 
private rooms or closets, or some 
equivalent provision for convenient 
bathing, as soon as we leave our 
beds in the morning. It would be 
an excellent arrangement, if every 
dwelling were furnished with a bath- 
ing house ; and we have been pleased 
to learn that the subject is beginning 
to engage the attention of builders. 
Buta bathing room must be inac- 
cessible to most of the members of a 
family when they rise in the morning. 
They must bathe in their sleeping 
rooms. For this purpose a shallow 
tin tub with a broad brim, in the 
shape of a hat, to catch the water, 
js the greatest convenience that we 
have seen. A sponge, a dipper, or 
a dripping sheet large enough to en- 
velope the whole person, and a pail 
of water, complete the necessary 
apparatus. ‘Those who prefer a 
shower bath will be accommodated 
by a movabie closet furnished with 
a forcing pump, which may stand in 
the corner of a bed room, without 
occupying much space. 

We look also for a very great and 
happy change in the habits of so- 
ciety in respect to exercise in the 
open air, and particularly by walk- 
ing. That kind of exercise is the 
most healthful and invigorating 
which brings into play most eflec- 
tually all the muscles of the body ; 
and which at the same time gives 
the freest action to the Jungs, and 
an abuncant supply of oxygen. 
Walking has all these superior ad- 
vaniages to recommend it. Riding 
in a @rriage and even on horse- 
back, is far less beneficial, except in 
cases of extreme debility, of which 
we are not now speaking. Wecan- 
not here enter into controversy with 
any who may doubt the correctness 
of our opinion; we make the asser- 
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tion on the strength of evidence 
derived from the history of hydro- 
pathy in this country and Europe. 
No judicious practitioner of the wa- 
ter cure will tolerate any mode of 
exercise as a substitute for walking, 
except in cases of necessity. ‘This 
exercise should, however, be made 
a business, not followed in the slow 
gait of fashion, but in vigorous and 
rapid steps—courting instead of 
shunning precipitous and rugged 
paths, dashing on through * brake 
and brier,” through snow drifts and 
water, regardless of the sun in mid- 
summer, and of the blasts in Jan- 
uary. ‘The morning, before break- 
fast, after a refreshing bath, is, on 
every account, the best time for ex- 
ercise. Man is so much the crea- 
ture of habit, and the slave of self- 
indulgence, that he shrinks from 
early rising as a hardship, and when 
he hears the college bell calling the 
student to his duties an hour before 
sunrise, he wraps his bed-clothes 
more closely around him, and con- 
gratulates himself that he is not an 
undergraduate. But he is blind to 
his own good. The hydropathisis 
are wiser. ‘They testify that early 
rising,with its proper sequences, isthe 
charm of life. ‘They have learned— 
many of them by their own experi- 
ence—that exercise within doors, in 
domestic avocations,at early dawn of 
day, is preferable to indolence—but 
fur less refreshing and healthful than 
exercise in the open air. And this 
experience of theirs is something like 
a demonstration. The world will 
heed it. Parents who love their 
children and justly estimate the im- 
portance of physical education, can 
not, with a quiet conscience, neglect 
the formation of a habit so essential 
to health and happiness. 

We shall be disappointed, if cler- 
gymen do not learn a lesson of 
health and economy from the reve- 
lations of the water cure. What is 
the necessity of keeping a horse 
and carriage at the parsonage? A 
beast of burden, it may be admitted, 
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is sometimes necessary, at least 
convenient. But the chief use to 
which a horse is put by a clergy- 
man and his family, is, riding for 
pleasure, or exercise, or convenient 
expedition, or relief from bodily 
exertion and fatigue in visiting the 
parish. ‘This would all be well, if 
there were not a substitute for this 
mode of Jocomotion more conducive 
to health, more economical, and less 
hazardous. Walk, walk, says the 
hydropathist. A walk to the neigh- 
boring town of five or even ten 
miles, is a Juxury, afier practice has 
inured one to the toil. And what 
is there to dread in the walks of a 
parish ? You rode through the 
piercing winds of winter and took 
cold ; you should have walked aud 
been well. You came forth from 
a warm room at nine o'clock in the 
evening, several miles from your 
house, and riding home, you found 
yourself chilled to the heart with 
the cold, and a foundation laid in 
your lungs for future trouble. You 
should have walked. The effort 
would have forced a brisk circula- 
tion of blood, and saved your vitals 
from the consequences of suppress- 
ed perspiration. When this view 
of the subject shall have come to 
be generally entertained, it will no 
longer be considered a special priv- 
ilege to live in the vicinity of the 
church. A long walk on Sabbath 
morning, in the line of duty, isa 
special privilege, except for the 
aged and infirm. So all esteem 
it to be in fair weather—the hydro- 
pathist in all weathers. 

We can not help reflecting how 
unfortunate it is, that this discovery 
should have come too late to save 
the dismemberment of many of our 
parishes, by the secession of dis- 
tricts remote from the house of wor- 
ship; and lamenting that the pro- 
gress of conviction is likely to be 
too tardy to arrest similar tendencies 
in other quarters. A right view of 
the case would reconcile us to a resi- 
dence at any walking distance from 
our place of public worship—and 
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the longer the walk, the time being 
at our command, the more satisfac. 
tory it would be to us. We say 
this, of course, admitting the exist- 
ence of exceptions.- Some people 
are cripples; some imagine that 
they are incapable of locomotion; 
others would be injured by it. But 
the mass of the community, from 
four years up toa green old age, 
would enjoy better health, and re. 
ceive more benefit from public wor- 
ship, if they were to habituate them- 
selves to walk from three to five 
miles to church, and to exercise in 
open air on other days to an equal 
extent. 

Among the incidental results of 
the water cure, yet to be noticed, is 
the prevalence of juster views of 
the deleterious influence of violent 
stimulants in food and drink; anda 
corresponding reform in the habits 
of society. Nutritious, digestible, 
unstimulating diet, with little else 
than cold water for drink, is the 
hydropathist’s bill of fare—the only 
safe diet for the preservation of 
health—and the only one on which 
the hope of recovery from disease 
can rest. It is to him personally 
no matter whether duties are im- 
posed on tea and coffee or not. 
He is not the poor man that can be 
taxed by such a measure. Nor is 
he the bad man? who consumes in 
the form of distilled liquors the food 
that God has given for the susten- 
ance of life. He has as keen a 
relish for his glass of pure cold wa- 
ter at breakfast and supper as he 
formerly had for his coffee and tea, 
and notwithstanding he lives in the 
midst of bad examples, he casts not 
one longing look upon the forbidden 
cup. ‘Time and cold water have 
eradicated his artificial appetite for 
stimulants, and emancipateal him 
from this slavery. He is not living 
a life of self-denial. He has no de- 
sire remaining for what it once cost 
him a pang to relinquish. But tea and 
coffee, spices and tobacco, though 
happily renounced by him, and no 
longer craved, are only so many 
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causes of disease, under the load of 
which one may pant on to old age 
and rest at last in heaven. The 
hydropathist is delivered from a 
more perilous habit. Alcoholic 
stimulants are his special abhor- 
rence. Cold water, which impairs 
no man’s intellect, and ruins no 
man’s soul, he now finds is a far 
better protector than alcohol from 
the alternations of heat and cold, 
and a medicine of safer and more 
general use. The prevalence of 
these views will serve to accelerate 
and establish the temperance re- 
formation.* 

Perhaps the most important of 
all the incidental benefits to society 
from the water cure, is the check 
it will give to quackery. ‘The wa- 
ter cure itself, it was to be feared, 
would partake of this character. 
The founder of the system—a peas- 
ant, without a scientific education— 
was not a master to inspire confi- 
dence; and it was to be feared that 
in imitation of his example, his dis- 
ciples would claim for their method 
the merit of a speciality or cure- 
all, and denounce all other remedies 
as pernicious or useless. This fear 
has proved groundless. ‘That men 
of imperfect qualifications will en- 
deavor to impose themselves on the 
community as water-doctors, is to 
be expected. But their sphere of 
operation must be small. An estab- 
lishment, with the necessary appli- 
ances, can not be got up, and at- 
tract patients, without a considerable 
outlay of capital, and a medical 
superintendent of some professional 
reputation. ‘lhe simplicity of the 
treatment is another safeguard 
against imposture. While it can 
not be conducted with skill and 
safety in difficult cases, except by 
men of medical science, it offers 
tothe impostor no mysteries with 
which to beguile the ignorant. But 





"Father Matthew, in speaking of a 
work on Hydropathy, says:—* I find ita 
most powerful auxiliary in persuading 
men to join our glorious society, and take 
the Total Abstinence Pledge.’ 
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this is only a negative view of the 
subject, and not the most interesting. 
The water cure will exert, we think. 
a positive influence in abating the 
nuisance of quackery. It will put 
the community on their guard 
against the rash use of drugs, and 
be a standing warning to beware of 
matchless sanatives and elixirs of 
life. ‘The practice, too common in 
families, of dosing for all com- 
plaints, even the most trivial, which 
is one cause of many of the chronic 
diseases of our age, we may hope 
will be quite superseded. The hy- 
dropathist, if afflicted with soreness 
of the throat, is not obliged to rely 
upon drugs which he may misuse, 
and which may effect a cure at the 
expense of his constitution. He 
has a harmless specific in the wet 
compress, which kindly reduces the 
inflammation which distresses him, 
and administers a quiet sleep. For 
all the other evils, which a judicious 
parent can safely prescribe for with- 
out calling in a physician, he has a 
safer and surer remedy than can be 
found in the pharmacopzia; and 
he calls in a medical adviser who 
knows more than himself, not an 
ignorant pretender, to administer in 
cases of difficulty and danger. We 
are not so sanguine as to expect 
that the body of the people will at 
once or soon be equally wise. The 
world moves slowly in the right di- 
rection. Our predictions have re- 
spect to a period too remote to dis- 
turb the equanimity of the present 
race of quack practitioners. Nev- 
ertheless, we trust a favored few, 
increasing in number and hasten- 
ing the consummation, will hence- 
forth verify our anticipations. 

In proof of the utility of the ex- 
ternal application of cold water in 
cases of fevers, we might have cited, 
in its proper place, an authority which 
will be respected in our country, par- 
ticularly in New England. Rather 
than omit it we prefer to bring our 
article to this abrupt conclusion. 
The late Dr. Smith, Professor of 
Surgery and of the Practice of Physic 
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in Yale College, was in the habit, as 
is well known, of making use of cold 
water in cases of fever. In his essay 
on typhus, first published A.D. 1824, 
he has reported several cases in which 
cold water was applied to the whole 
person of the patient with the happi- 
est effect, and he informs us that he 
could detail a great many additional 
cases of the kind, and that he knew 
of no instance in which it had done 
harm. His method was to allow his 
patients, in this disease, to drink 


TUE INFLUENCE OF 
THere are few subjects of gene- 
ral interest that command more at- 
tention, and few that betier deserve 
discussion, than the bearings of our 
various systems of popular instruc- 
tion. All wise and good men are 
interested in the question: What 
influences are abroad, to restrain, 
direct, and sanctify the minds and 
hearts of our fellow-citizens, and 
how extensively are they felt by the 
great mass of children and youth ? 
Whatever may be our preferences 
among the various schemes of ex- 
tending sound knowledge and ele- 
vated principles of moral conduct, 
we must give to each of them a 
just and candid consideration. ‘They 
are all capable of doing much evil 
or much good. Indeed, we well 
know that nothing can be said or 
done to impress a child’s mind which 
is not to the subject of the impres- 
sion for the better or the worse. 
One of the principal and, in its 
influence, most efficacious instru- 
ments for the inculcation of knowl- 
edge—especially religious or scrip- 
tural knowledge--is the Sunpay 
scHoot. And our thoughts natu- 
rally pass from the system itself to 





"The Twenty-second Annual Report 
of the American Sunday School Union. 
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cold water ad libitum, never deny. 
ing it to them; and to dash buckets 
of cold water on them as they were 
sitting up, or lying in bed, so as * to 
wet both the bed and body linen 
thoroughly ;” and as soon as the 
clothes began to dry, and the heat in 
the breast and head to return to the 
surface, he ordered water to be again 
applied, and so repeated, until the 
heat was reduced to the natural 
standard, and the skin was rather 
cool to the hand of a healthy person, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.* 

that earliest general organization 
for the development and extension 
of it in our country——the American 
Sunpay Scnoot Union. 

The number of the Report at 
the head of our article shows it to 
be one of the oldest (we think the 
oldest but one) of our national so- 
cieties—and though we would by 
no means claim for it the merit of 
a faultless organization, nor uner- 
ring wisdom in its plans of opera 
tion, none will deny, we presume, 
that it has exerted a very important 
agency in forming the literary and 
religious character of our times, 
and especially in diffusing a knowl- 
edge of the sacred Scriptures; 
that its faculties are capable of 
much farther expansion, and that it 
is desirable to sustain and extend its 
healthful influence tll it shall reach 
and bless all our population. 

We are not prepared to discuss 
all these points just now, and_ shall 
therefore confine our attention, in 
this brief article, to the benign 
agency of the American Sunday 
School Union in forming the lite- 
rary and religious character of 
our times, and especially in the dif- 
JSusion of a knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

One of the most extraordinary 
recent events connected with the 
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advancement of religion, is the re- 
duction of the price of a good read- 
able Bible to twenty-five cents, and 
of a complete bound copy of the 
New Testament to six and a quarter 
cents. We know not how far this 
marvellous change may be properly 
ascribed to the modification of the 
monopoly laws of England, restrict- 
ing the right of printing the Scrip- 
tures to privileged persons, and re- 
alizing a considerable revenue from 
the indulgence—-but that modifica- 
tion, whatever its importance, was 
extorted from the monopolists by 
the mere force of public opinion, 
and that too afier one of the most 
severe and elaborate and adroit pop- 
ular discussions with which it has 
ever been our good fortune to meet. 
We suppose however that it is chief: 
ly by means of Biste Socierigs, 
that so desirable a change has been 
brought about. Having nothing to 
do with authors, copy-rights, com- 
mentaries, embellishments, or crit- 
ies, they have wisely directed their 
atiention to the one grand but simple 
purpose of furnishing a full and 
constant supply of the Scriptures, 
at the lowest possible cost of paper, 
composition, press work, and bind- 
ing, and securing as far as practi- 
cable their universal circulation. 
Having done this, and done it well, 
they have very properly thrown up- 
on the Christian community, upon 
all who value the influences of the 
Bible, the weighty responsibility of 
seeing that the sacred volume is 
within the reach of all, that all are 
supplied with it, and excited to read 
it,and to make it more and more 
the man of their counsel and the 
guide of their feet. So that great 
as is the achievement of our Bible 
societies in respect to the provision 
for a universal supply, a much 
greater remains for the friends of 
the Bible, viz., to diffuse a thorough 
knowledge of it through all ages, 
ranks, and classes of the people. 
The distribution of the Scriptures 
by agents, appointed solely for that 
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service, has been attended, we sup- 
pose, with quite as much success as 
was anticipated. Large districts of 
our country have been explored, 
destitute families ascertained, and 
their wants from time to time sup- 
plied so far as means were at hand, 
but it is obvious that this, though an 
important step in the process, falls 
very far short of the end in view. 
The tract agents, too, who are em- 
ployed in an itinerant service, ad- 
vance still farther. They often 
read the Bible to the families they 
visit, and adopt various measures to 
secure attention to it, and a saving 
belief of its doctrines. But we 
can not avoid the conviction that the 
SuNDAY SCHOOL sysTEM, properly 
administered, has after all, a much 
more important office to execute in 
this respect than even its warmest 
friends have been disposed to as- 
sign to it. 

To have a just view of its powers 
and the peculiar facilities it enjoys 
for acomplishing what we must all 
regard as an object of superlative 
interest, we may advert for a mo- 
ment to its organization and sphere 
of action. 

We suppose that the fact is fa- 
miliar to all our readers that the 
wants of some Welch Sunday 
schools first suggested the need of 
a combined effort to supply the 
Scriptures in larger measure and at 
a lower price. And in process of 
time, under the smile of Providence, 
this combined effort expanded (in 
1804) into the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, whose issues already 
amount to nearly eighteen millions 
of copies of the Scriptures entire, 
or the New Testament alone. It 
has also been the means of aiding 
the translation of the sacred volume 
into one hundred and thirty-eight 
different languages and dialects, in 
one hundred and eight of which no 
translation had before been printed. 

It will be observed that this call 
for the Scriptures came from Welch 
schools. We do not learn that the 
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Scriptures were used as a text-book 
in any of the early schools estab- 
lished by Mr. Raikes, as they are 
almost universally among us. In- 
stead of being designed for the 
general instruction of the poor in 
the elements of scriptural truth, 
(which is their present purpose in 
England,) those schools were in 
most instances, part and parcel of 
the church arrangements, intended 
chiefly, if not exclusively, for the 
dogmatic inculcation of the creeds 
and customs of particular religious 
communities. 

Mr. Raikes, as we just now re- 
marked, did not place instruction in 
the Scriptures among the chief 
points to be regarded in his early 
schools, but as the institution ad- 
vanced in importance and public 
esteem, scriptural teaching received 
increased attention. 

The London Sunday School 
Union was organized in 1803, (the 
year before the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was formed;) the 
Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union in 1817; and the 
American Sunday School Union in 
1824. It should be remarked in 
this connexion, however, that “ The 
Society for the Institution and Sup- 
port of First-day or Sunday Schools 
in the city of Philadelphia and the 
districts of Southwark and the 
Northern Liberties,’ had been es- 
tablished as early as December, 
1790, and is still in beneficent op- 
eration. The first article of its 
constitution provides, that ‘ the in- 
struction to be given in these schools 
shall be confined to reading and 
writing, which shall be from the 
Biste or select passages from it.” 

The London, Sunday School 
Union placed “the religious instruc- 
tion of the ignorant” among the 
first designs of their organization, 
and in 1824 the auxiliary and coun- 
try unions were advised “ to admit 
into their connexion such schools 
only as were conducted by persons 
holding the doctrines of the Deity 
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and atonement of Jesus Christ, the 
divine influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and that ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” 

The Philadelphia Sunday and 
Adult School Union was formed * to 
cultivate unity and Christian charity 
among those of different names, to 
promote the establishment of Sun- 
day and adult schools in cities, as 
well as in towns and villages in the 
country, and to give more eflect to 
Christian exertion in general,” and 
the American Sunday School Union 
was instituted for the expressed 
purpose of “strengthening the 
hands of the friends of religious 
instruction on the Lord’s day.” 
We have glanced at these historical 
incidents to show what the prevailing 
sentiment has been, since the be- 
ginning of this present century, as 
to the primary objects of the Sun- 
day school, and it should never be 
forgotten that every one of the in- 
stitutions we have named, was or- 
ganized on the Union principle. 
The oldest of them, (over which 
the late venerable Bishop White 
presided until his decease,) was of 
this character. It was obvious that 
a great good might be accomplished 
by a union of those whose views 
were dissimilar on many points 
of doctrinal belief and ecclesiasti- 
cal order, but who received the 
Scriptures as the rule of faith and 
duty, and who regarded the universal 
diffusion of their elementary truths, 
in which they were all agreed, 
as of primary and surpassing im- 
portance. Without compromising 
in the slightest degree those views 
and opinions in which they differed 
one from another, they cordially 
united for a specific object. What 
that object is, and what are the 
the means emploved to accomplish 
it by the American Sunday School 
Union, (now the soLe occupant of 
union ground so far as the gene- 
ral Sunday school interests of the 
country are concerned,) may be 
better set forth perhaps in the lan- 
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guage of one of its late Annual 
Reports. 


“As Christian laymen, belonging to 
various denominations, we have associa- 
ted fur the purpose of endeavoring to es- 
tablish Sunday schools wherever there is 
a destitute 3 ter it and for the farther 
purpose of supplying instruction and 
reading, which shall inculcate the essen- 
tial truths of our common faith, without 
reasonable offense to any one touching 
matters of unessential importance. In 
all our plans and measures, we act In fur- 
therance of the great design of the Gospel 
ministry and the establishment of the 
church of Christ. Wherever we succeed, 
the Gospel ministry gains essential and 

rmaneut support, and the cause of the 
a finds new and faithful friends. 

“In our individual relations we uphold 
and in our associated capacity we are 
he from opposing) the efforts of the vari- 
ous denominations of Christiaus to de- 
fend and propagate, by all lawful means, 
their respective views of truth and order. 
We would not, if we could, intertére with, 
depreciate, or abridge, these efforts. They 
can be wisely and efficiently prosecuted 
without trespassing on the common right. 

“But we find that as Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Re- 
formed Dutch, Congregationalists, we can 
maintain the integrity of our relations to 
our respective churches and communities, 
while we can unite to teach the truth that 
Christ taught, and as plainly as he taught 
it. For, be it always remembered, that 
if we differ concerning the true con- 
struction of some of ‘the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his mouth,’ we 
then say ouly just what he said, leaving 
those who read or hear to judge of his 
meaning. In the doctrines of the suprem- 
acy of the inspired Scriptures as the rule 
of faith and duty—the lost state of man 
by nature, and his exposure to endless 
punishment in a future world—his recov- 
ery only by the free, sovereign, and sus- 
taining grace of God, through the atone- 
ment and merits of a divine Redeemer, 
and by the influence of the Holy Spirit— 
the necessity of faith, repentance and holy 
living, with an open confession of the 
Savior before men, and the duty of com- 
plying with his ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord's supper—in these doctrines we 
find the essential and leading truths of 
the Christian system ; in the reception of 
these doctrines we agree, and with God's 
help we endeavor to teach and inculeate 
them on all whom we can properly reach. 

* We do not seal up the sacred volume 
and require our fellow men to believe 
what we or other fallible men have said, 
or may say, of its contents. We open it 
Wide in the broad sunlight, and ask all 
mankind to come and read, and think, 

Vou. V. 22 
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and decide for themselves what the Lord 
their God requires them to believe and to 
do. We seek to put the Bible into the 
hands of all the children and youth in 
the country. We would teach them to 
read it every day—to keep it open and 
study it with reverence and delight, and 
meditate upon it as they sit in the house 
and as they go by the way. We do not put 
any human authority above it nor by the 
side of it, but immeasurably below _ it. 
We do not believe that any man or body 
of men, since the days of the Apostles, 
have had any gifts or graces which clothe 
their interpretations or teachings with 
any authority binding upon the con- 
science or judgment of others. Their 
diligent study of the Bible—their hum- 
ble waiting upon God for the ae 
of his Spirit, and their devout and holy 
lives, of course commend their opinions 
to our respect and deference. But the 
Bible is the onty rule of faith and duty, 
and every man is required, on divine au- 
thority and at the peril of his soul, to 
search the Scriptures and see what they 
testify of Christ and his doctrines. Hence 
to OPEN THE BIBLE to all the rising gen- 
eration of our country is the grand and 
glorious object of the American Sunday 
School Union. We unite for this purpose, 
and blessed be God that we can unite; 
that as a bédy of Christians, without dis- 
tincuion of sect, or creed, or custom, we 
CAN AND bo kneel together before the 
throne of our common Lord and Savior, 
and implore, with one heart and one 
voice, upon ourselves and upon the work 
of our hands, his gracious favor. We 
CAN AND Do inculcate the great truths of 
the Christian faith, on which we rely for 
our salvation, upon the minds and the 
hearts of the ignorant, the neglected, the 
unthinking and vicious myriads that 
throng our cities and rise up, like a dense 
cloud, all over the newly formed settle- 
ments of the land. We caw axp vo 
scatter far and wide,—through the agency 
of thousands upon thousands of our 
teachers, and our millions of Bibles, 
Testaments, and other religious books, 
circulating from week to week among a 
million of children and youth, and 
through the families and neighborhoods 
in which they dwell, the free and bound- 
less blessings of the Gospel. 

“ These are all great purposes, and in 
their furtherance the American Sunday 
School Union has been enabled to do 
much already-—incomparably more than 
its most sanguine promoters anticipated. 
Its past achievements are rather the evi- 
dences of iis capacity than the results ot 
its energy. And if the principle which 
is wrought into the very Joints and mar- 
row of the Society—‘ uNioN FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE COMMON Goop" 
—is worth ail we claim for it, it deserves 
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a much more liberal and earnest codpe- 
ration than it has ever yet received, from 
ALL the friends of civil and religious 
liberty. 

“May we not hope that our brethren 
and coadjutors throughout the country, 
will regard with new interest, and sup- 
port with new zeal, the work which is 
a us to do? If done atall, it must 

e done At ONCE; and to do it usefully, 
it must be done ruoRouGuLy.’-—Twen- 
tieth Annual Report, p. 56. 

This exposition of the Society’s 
views certainly affords a goud foun- 
dation for its appeal to general sym- 
pathy and cooperation, and it also 
prepares us for the proposed inquiry, 
What has it done towards the general 
diffusion and inculcation of Scrip- 
ture truth ? 

In the first period of our Sunday 
school history in this country, the 
common exercise was a recitation 
from memory, of such portions of 
Scripture as the pupil might be able 
or disposed to commit; and the rel- 
ative merit of pupils in these schools 
was usually determined in.a consid- 
erable degree, if not entirely, by the 
number of verses recited. ‘The pas- 
sages were selected at the will of the 
child, and the length of them usually 
precluded any attempt to explain or 
enforce the lesson they inculcated. 

Among the earliest measures of 
the American Sunday School Union, 
was the publication of a series of 
questions on select portions of scrip- 
ture. This plan of “selected les- 
sons” had been adopted with good 
effect by a Sunday school associa- 
tion in New York, and perhaps else- 
where. It was evidently for the ad- 
vantage of the pupil that his attention 
should be confined to a limited por- 
tion of the Bible, selected with care 
and with a view to a systematic 
eourse of instruction. And to ena- 
ble the teacher to catechise the pupil 
with more facility, a few plain ques- 
tions were framed as a guide, or 
pattern, to be followed more or less 
closely, according to the skill and 

ualifications of each individual. 
One of the first and most indispen- 
sable requirements under this sys- 
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tem, was that the pupil should commit 
to memory perfectly, the verses which 
each lesson embraced. ‘This system 
of instruction obtains ina large num- 
ber of schools at the present time, 
The series known as the Union 
Questions, (of which nearly two 
MILLIONS of copies have been sold) 
retains all the peculiarities, while it 
shuns some of the defects, of the 
original compilation. Fifteen or 
twenty verses are assigned for a 
lesson, which the pupil is expected 
to have at his tongue’s end. A por- 
tion of the questions are printed in 
larger type than the rest, and are so 
framed that the most appropriate 
answer will be in the language of the 
text. Other questions in small type 
are designed to exercise the mind of 
the pupil and to ascertain his gen- 
eral intelligence and quickness of 
apprehension. If for example, the 
first verse of Genesis were embraced 
in the lesson, the first question in 
large print would be, ‘* What did God 
do in the beginning” The reply 
would be, from memory—* In the 
beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” Among the ques 
tions in small print would be— 
What is meant by the term begin- 
ning ? What is itto create? &c. &e. 

It is obvious that such a system of 
instruction, thoroughly and faithfully 
applied, must yive a Sunday school 
child of ordinary capacity, and in the 
usual term of atiendance, a knowl- 
edge of the larger portion of the 
sacred volume; while the series of 
miscellaneous questions, would open 
the way for the closest doctrinal in- 
struction, when it might seem desir- 
able to give it, and that too in such 
force and of such character as each 
teacher might judge to be proper. 
Other question books have, we sup- 
pose, the same general features, 
though so far as we know, this is 
the only system which contemplates 
so distinctly the committing to mem- 
ory of the selected passage. These 
remarks derive all their force from 
the supposition that the theory is car- 
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ried out with a good degree of skill 
and thoroughness. 

It is manifest that in order to use 
this system of Biblical instruction, 
with proper effect, each pupil must 
have access to a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, for the purpose of committing 
the selected passages to memory. 
It would be difficult to avoid a deep 
sympathy with a child who had no 
copy for such a purpose, and still 
more difficult to find any person who 
could so naturally and inoffensively 
supply the need as his Sunday school 
teacher. ‘That the views of the So- 
ciety respecting the importance of 
such a supply, and one method of 
securing it, may fully appear, we 
must allow it to speak again for 
itself. 


“We have often adverted to the great 
importance of supplying children and 
youth of all ages and classes with copies 
of the Holy Scriptures, or at least, of the 
New Testament, and we have been con- 
strained to believe, that the agency of 
Sunday schools for the general distribu- 
tion of the sacred volume might be made 
very efficient, as it certainly would be 
very economical. The American Bible 
Society has wisely adopted the principle 
of doing its work, as far as practicable, 
through local auxiliaries; but there are 
instances, (many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands,) in which Bibles and Testaments 
are greatly needed, and must be had 
promptly, or they will come too late. In 
new countries, the means of intercourse, 
and all the arrangements of society, are so 
imperfect, that a rigid conformity to the 
Wisest regulations is quite impracticable. 
And to meet such emergencies as we have 
in mind, the American Bible Society has 
very generously placed at our disposal a 
supply of Bibles and ‘Testaments, which 
will be replenished from time to time, as 
occasion may require. It will, therefore, 

our practice in establishing a new 
school, to see that each child of suitable 
age and acquirements has free access to a 
copy of the sacred Scriptures, or at least, 
the New ‘Testament. 

“ Respecting the wide destitution of the 
Scriptures among children and youth, we 
have a flood of testimony, and our facili- 
ties for distributing them are very obvi- 
ous. 
* An investigation was made in Jasper 
county, Ga., some two or three years since, 
to see how many of the common schools 
were supplied with the Bible. The coun- 
try has some six or seven thousand whites, 
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and about one thousand white children at 
school some parts of the year. Butamon 
seven hundred children in the centra 
parts of the country only ninety Testa- 
ments or Bibles were found. 

* One says, *1f I had one thousand, or 
even twothousand New Testaments, 1 could 
distribute them all in the coming season 
without any additional expense, giving a 
copy to every Sunday school scholar who 
may be too poor to purchase.’ 

* Another says, ‘I want thousands of 
Testaments, to put into the hands of as 
many thousand children, gathered into 
Sunday schools, where there is no Bible 
society, no stated preacher of the Gospel, 
and an entire destitution of books.’ 

“The third says, ‘Who cao calculate 
the amount of good that will result from a 
thousand ‘Testaments, put into the hands 
of a thousand children, as a present from 
an unknown friend, as a pledge that they 
will study them much, and be constant and 
punctual attendants at the Sabbath school !! 
Vow is the time for action in the West. 
The enewy is coming in likea flood. But 
oh, the Sabbath school! the Sabbath 
school! God will bless the Sabbath school !" 

“Sunday school visiters, superintend- 
ents,and teachers must be persuaded to give 
the most careful heed to this subject, and 
not to suffer a single twelve-month to 
pass, and leave any pupil, in regular at- 
tendance on a Sunday school and able to 
read, unfurnished with a copy of the 
Scriptures, or at least of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. There is bread enough and to 
spare, and why should they perish with 
hunger? 

«In connection with this topic, the Board 
would earnestly commend to the attention 
of the Society and its friends, this interest- 
ing feature in our system, viz: THE piF- 
FUSION OF SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. That 
some peculiar and powerful agency is 
requisite for this purpose, no observing 
person can deny. Novel and extraordin- 
ary positions, touching the circulation and 
reading of the Bible, have been taken by 
various portions of the community; and 
in some of our most influential cities the 
doctrine has been defended with much 
earnestness, that children are to be edu- 
cated without the Bible; that to teach its 
principles and precepts, or even to read it 
as a daily exercise in public schools, is a 
violation of the compact, under and by 
which such schools are established. It is 
to be feared, that the manner of using the 
Bible in most common schools, has boas 
such as to advance, but in a very slight 
degree, the religious knowledge or im- 
provement of the pupils; and that few, 
comparatively, ean trace, to such an ac- 
quaintance with it, any abiding impres- 
sion of truth, or duty. Nevertheless, the 
right and propriety of using it in these 
schools, and the importance of making it 
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appear to be, as it really is, the great foun- 
tain of all wisdom and knowledge, can not 
be yielded without yielding the strong- 
hold of Christian liberty. Our Sunday 
schools should be especially excited, by 
the late discussions on this subject, to give 
preéminent importance to the inculeation 
of Scripture truth to all ages and classes. 
The first thing ix, as has been already in- 
timated, to see that the pupils are sup- 
plied with the Scriptures. Ltis high time, 
we think, that Sunday schools and Sun- 
day school associations should take some 
efficient measures to accomplish this ob- 
ject. It is evident that the jaboring oar 
must be taken by them. We can not ex- 
pect that the agents and distributors em- 
ployed by Bible societies will come into 
our schools to ascertain their destitution, 
unless they think that Sunday school 
teachers have no proper idea of the use 
and value of the sacred volume. Perhaps 
it may not be uncharitable to presume 
that in many cases Sunday sehool teach- 
ers are engaged in supplying copies of the 
Scriptures to distant places and persons, 
while many children and youth in their 
own schools, and peradventure in their 
own clusses, have not a copy of their own, 
nor free access to one in the family where 
they live. 

“The second thing is to make each 
member of the school familiar with the 
truths which the Scriptures reveal. If we 
had a voice to 7 at once the ear of 
every Sabbath school teacher in Christen- 
dom, and could utter but one sentence 
with it, it would be ‘search and teach the 
Scriptures.’ 

* Give every child and youth within 
your reach, at the earliest period, a thor- 
ough, intelligible knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Familiarize their minds with sa- 
cred history, biography, geography ; with 
the parables and miracles, doctrines and 
precepts, prophecies and promises, en- 
couragements and warnings of the in- 
spired volume. Acecustom their minds to 
run to that source of light and knowledge 
as instinctively as a little child runs to its 
mojher, or the panting hart to the water- 
brooks. We may safely rest our appeal 
on this subject upon simple experience. 
It is pode. for our purpose to look over 
the published records of piety, (which of 
themselves would make a library of many 
thousand volumes,) and see how the truths 
which are revealed on/y in the Bible, have 
sustained, enlightened, comforted, and 
guided the Christian pilgrim, even to the 
very gutes of the heavenly city. This 
mass of andisputed testimony all bears up, 
and triumphantly maintains this re 

ition, that the scripTURES ARE FROM 

ion; and this of itself makes the intimate 

knowledge of them of uoutterable impor- 
tance. 

“|i is @ fact, too, which stands out 
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prominently on the face of the testimony 
to which we have adverted, (and we 
should never lose sight of it,) that the 
doctrines on which the souls of men rel 
in the extremity of need, are the simplest 
and most universally admitied doctrines, 
Anexamination of the subject would show 
this conclusively. Let any man read the 
history of believers in all periods of the 
Christian church, and especially observe 
what truths and doctrines supported their 
souls, and filled with light and joy their 
passage to the grave; and he will find 
that they were the truths and doctrines 
which little children can learn and under- 
stand, and about which Protestant Chris. 
tians have no controversy. Let these be 
taught every where to all children, rich 
and poor, high and low, learned and ig- 
norant. Let no manor woman feel above 
or below the exalted office of spreading 
the knowledge of these saving truths in 
every neighborhood and settlement in 
our country. All have something to do; 
AND SOMETHING WILL BE LEFT UNDONE, 
WHILE EVERY BODY IS NUT DOING ALL HE 
CAN. 

“There is a great deal more plain and 
admitted trath in the Holy Scriptures 
than the most zealous and laborious teach- 
ercan possibly inculcate upon any gen- 
eration of children ; and it would be well 
for us to betake ourselves more frequently 
to the study and contemplation of those 
truths which are open to: the simplest 
comprehension, and on which the lowli- 
est believer relies as the foundation of bis 
eternal hope. 

* Itis emphatically the great duty of the 
Sunday school teacher to fix his mind in- 
tently on these prominent points of the 
Christian faith, which are above and be- 
yond controversy—familiarizing himself 
with the scope of each and with the bear 
ings of one upon another, so that he shail 
be tully persuaded and settled in his owa 
mind— and then so to present the simplest 
evidences, illustrations, and deductions, 
as to convey to his pupil's mind the im- 
pressions of his own. To do this wisely 
and effectually, (so far as means are con- 
cerned,) is to answer the great design of 
Sunday school teaching, ‘There isa gen- 
eral, vague knowledge of the sacred vol- 
ume, obtained by reading it asa school- 
book, or at family worship. or for personal 
edification, which is quite insufficient for 
the purposes of ateacher. ‘To be askillful 
and apt Bible teacher, requires patient, 
systematic, long continued stupy. We 
are persuaded that Sunday school teach- 
ers ofien fail to accomplish what they very 
earnestly desire, because their object is too 
general, They depend too much upon 
something the school, asa school, is to 
bring to pass, whereas each individual 
teacher should feel that one-tenth or one 
twentieth of the success of the schvol, and 
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of its influence in forming the religious 
character of a generation (so far as human 

ney is concerned) depends on his indi- 
vidual intelligence and attention, For it 
it is obvious, that the labor and success 
of each teacher, at every session of the 
school, bears a certain proportion to the 
labor and success of the session. If the 
school, as a whole, knows more of truth 
and duty at the close of this Sabbath 
than it did atthe close of the last Sabbath, 
the improvement has been the result of 
individual effort. Some particular teacher 
or teachers must have imparted to one or 
more children some new knowledge of 
revealed truth. 

* We can not dismiss this topic without 
reminding our friends and helpers, of 
their obligations to stand fast in the lib- 
erty with which Christ has made them 


e. 

“Our blessed religion teaches us that 
we are to stand or full, each to his own 
master. If we put our trust in any rites 
or ceremonies—in any faith or practice— 
in any priest or Sein. cies than those 
which the Holy Scriptures clearly sane- 
tion and require, it is at our own peril. 
We have the same light which others 
have. The source of wisdom and grace 
is accessible, alike to the high and low, 
the ignorant and learned. If there is any 
distinction, itis in favor of babes ; of way- 
faring men; of the weakest and least of 
all. It is the glory of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom that it brings the Gospel—not 
the traditions and commandments of men, 
nor the rites and ceremonies ofa vain su- 
perstition—but the GosrEt in its divine 
purity and simplicity—to the poor. We 
are not at liberty to take our faith, or form 
our opinions, upon the faith or opinions of 
others. ‘The Bible lies open for all to 
read, and its saving truth is so plain and 
intelligible, that none need err in the ap- 
prehension of it. This is a glorious ib 
erty, and we are to account to God for the 
use we make of it. If there are those 
who would encroach upon it, or abridge 
or embarrass us in the use of it, sucu 
“we musT RESIST steadfast unto the end.” 
—Twentieth Annual Report, pp. 43-50. 


We can not but cordially approve 
of the prevailing sentiments of this 
passage, and though we have dwelt 
longer than we had intended on this 
single feature of the system, yet so 
important is it in our view, that we 
should regard the whole expense of 
lime, money and labor bestowed by 
and upon the whole system as far 
more than justified, were it only for 
the knowledge of the words of di- 
vine truth, with which it stores the 
memories of children and youth 
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who properly improve its advanta- 
ges.* 

But it is not by a prescribed se- 
ries of Biblical lessons merely, that 
our Sunday schools ditfuse a know- 
ledge of Scripture truth. If we ex- 
amine the catalogue of books pub- 
lished by the American Sunday 
School Union alone, (to say nothing 
of the prolific presses which are set 
and kept in motion for denomina- 
tional purposes, such as the Episco- 
pal and Methodist book establish- 
ments at New York, the Presbyte- 
rian at Philadelphia, and the Bap- 
tist and Congregational at Boston,) 
we shall be impressed by the num- 
ber and variety of those which have 
a direct and admirable tendency to 
convey and impress revealed truths, 

The Child’s Scripture Question 
Book, embraces a series of ques- 
tions on the most important histori- 
cal and preceptive portions of Scrip- 

* The biographer of Dr. Milne, the dis- 
tinguished missionary, furnishes the fol- 
lowing striking illustration of the princi- 
ple we are considering. ‘I'he first chap- 
ter of the Bible which he committed to 
memory in bis childhood, was the sixth 
of Isaiah. “ That splendid and solemn 
vision did not, as we have seen, lay any 
hold of his conscience then; but it is im- 
possible not to see in his habitual awe of 
the divine holiness, and his love of per- 
sonal holiness, when he became a Chris- 
tian, that what laid hold of the boy's 
memory, had much to do with the forma- 
tion of the man’s character. Isaiah be- 
came one of his models through life. It 
is thus that circumstances call into piny 
and power, in after life, truths whic 
make no impression at the moment. _Lit- 
tle did the old Granny, who taught Wil- 
liam Milne to read, and set him the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah as a task, imagine that 
her curly-headed pupil would one day 
make Isaiah's example his own gnide in 
the ministry, and his own standard of 
character. Evento himself it must have 
appeared almost a dream, when he com- 
pared his first recital of Isaiah's words, 
with his subsequent application of them, 
especially when he said, in reference to 
China, * Here am I, send me!’ This lit- 
tle anecdote will embody to more eyes 
than my own—the boy trudging to school 
in winter with « peat for the schoolmis- 
tress’s fire under one arm, and his Bible 
under the other, repeating to himself, ‘In 


the year that king Uzziah died,’ &c.” 
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ture, with answers annexed, and of 
these between one and two hundred 
thousand have been put in use. 

The First, Second and Third 
Reading Books, with a separate vol- 
ume of questions for each, (con- 
structed on the Scotch interrogatory 
plan,) are composed almost entirely 
of passages of Scripture, and of 
these nearly three hundred thousand 
have been circulated. 

Seventy-five broad sheets of In- 
fant School lessons, a large part of 
which contain important passages of 
Scripture, have been presented to the 
eyes and made familiar to the tongues 
of hosts of little children at a period 
of life when impressions, if made at 
all, are most deeply made. And of 
the sheets of Scripture tickets, each 
one of which contains a verse, the 
circulation has been many, many 
millions ! 

Passing by the various Scripture 
catechisms, text-books, miniature 
manuals or pocket companions, pic- 
torial cards on Scripture subjects, 
&c. &c., we come into the body of 
the catalogue, and we find at least 
one hundred and thirty-five volumes 
ranging from twenty-four to four 
Sealed pages, specially designed 
to familiarize the facts and princi- 
ples of Scripture to the minds of 
the young, and some of them have 
been prepared by the most gified 
and distinguished writers of our 
times. Of these, thir/y-one are, 
strictly speaking, Scripture biog- 
raphies ; embracing all the leading 
characters of Scripture history— 
many of which (as the lives of Da- 
vid, Daniel, Elijah, Peter, &c.) 
have been regarded by discrimina- 
ting judges as models of this spe- 
cies of composition. In what bet- 
ter form a like amount of Scripture 
instruction could be given, we are at 
a loss to say. 

It need not be said that in nine- 
tenths of all the publications of the 
Society, the leading truths of the 
Bible are incidentally brought out 
with distinct and impressive force. 
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Let any one open such books as 
* Amos Armfield,” “ Calls of Use. 
Sulness,” “ Christian  Evxertion,” 
“ Friendly Advice to Parents,” &c., 
and it will be seen at a glance in 
how many forms and to what a wide 
extent, the most important Bible 
truths are presented and enforced 
informally. 

Add to all this, the advantage de. 
rived from the tender age and sus- 
ceptibility of the greater part of the 
readers of these books, and we 
reach a very high and commanding 
position for influencing and mould- 
ing the minds of a generation afier 
the model of the Bible. 

We barely advert in this connec- 
tion, to a collection of some twenty- 
five or thirty volumes, upon the So- 
ciety’s catalogue, designed to eluci- 
date Scripture truth, and of which 
we shall speak more particularly in 
the sequel. 

We do not deny that this know- 
ledge of the Scriptures diffused 
through Sunday school exercises and 
libraries, would have been imparted 
in some degree without the inter- 
vention of the American Sunday 
School Union. It is undoubtedly 
conveyed to many minds simultane- 
ously, in public and private schools, 
and in the family group; but we 
believe nevertheless, that a good Sun- 
day school possesses some peculiar 
advantages for inculcating it, and 
that these advantages should secure 
to the institution a much larger share 
than it has yet enjoyed of the con- 
fidence and aid of the churches, and 
of the community generally. 

It should be borne in mind, that 
the truths of Scripture set forth 
with so much skill and effect in 
most of these volumes, come to the 
pupils and their parents and the 
neighborhood, as ¢he truths in which 
Protestants as a body are united. 
Their imprint is, in every good 
sense, a Catholic one. It is without 
any sectarian association. We do 
not mean by this phraseology to dis- 
parage sectarian or denominational 
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organizations. They have impor- 
tant uses and advantages, and we 
are not prepared to say that in the 
present state of the church, we 
should gain any thing by abolishing 
them, were it practicable. It is 
however a pleasing thought that the 
truths which are essential to the sa- 
ving of the soul, are those in which 
we agree. For ourselves, we re- 
ceive and regard as of high impor- 
tance, the doctrine that the children 
of believing parents are partakers 
of the blessings of the covenant of 
redemption, and proper subjects of 
the ordinance of baptism; but we 
may not regard our neighbor who 
rejects this doctrine and even re- 
gards its introduction into a system 
of faith as the source of grave evils, 
as any the less a child of God and 
an heir of glory, than if his views 
of infant baptism were coincident 
with our own. Not so however if 
he rejects the doctrine of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, or their 
sufficiency as a rule of faith and du- 
ty, or the atonement made by Christ 
as the only ground of man’s justifi- 
cation before God, or the eternal 
state of happiness or woe that awaits 
every human being. These belong 
toaclass of doctrines which con- 
stitute the very substance and mar- 
row of the scheme of salvation, and 
can not be rejected but at the peril 
of the soul. 

And we may perhaps be allowed 
to repeat in this connection, that no 
very important end has been attained 
by the far famed London Conven- 
tion or Evangelical Alliance, beyond 
what had been attained many years 
before by several of our publishing 
associations. From the close of the 
last century, the London Religious 
Tract Society has been filling all 
quarters of the globe with select pub- 
lications of almost every grade, em- 
bracing all the doctrines set forth in 
the basis of the “ Alliance,” and in 
the sanction and dissemination of 
these books, most if not all the de- 
nominations represented at the Lon- 
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don meeting are associated. The 
London Sunday School Union, or- 
ganized four years later, on like 
principles, has been steadily and 
diligently employed in diffusing far 
and wide a knowledge of the same 
‘** body of divinity” that the * Alli- 
ance” adopted. ‘The American Sun- 
day School Union came upon the 
stage twenty years later, with a like 
organization, and uniting in itself 
substantially the same purpose in 
the United States, which both the 
societies just named, contemplated 
in the British empire. And a year 
or two later still, the American Tract 
Society was established on kindred 
principles, ‘to diffuse a knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as the Re- 
deemer of sinners, and to promote 
the interests of vital godliness and 
sound morality, by the circulation 
of religious tracts calculated to re- 
ceive the approbation of all evan- 
gelical Christians.”* 

The doctrinal basis adopted at the 
London meeting contains not a senti- 
ment nor an expression, which the 
American Sunday School Union, or 
either of the societies above named 
could not introduce into any of their 
publications, and indeed their very 
object has been to disseminate pre- 
cisely the same doctrines, in what- 
ever form their widest and most 
thorough propagation could be se- 
cured. But to return from this di- 
gression. 

There are among the publications 
of the American Sunday School 
Union, several which bring most 
distinctly to view the system of doc- 
trines to which we just now referred. 
Of this class we may specify—The 
Way of Life, (by Rev. Dr. Hodge,) 
Biblical Antiquities, (by Rev. Dr. 
Nevin,) The Great Change, (by Rev. 
Dr. Redford,) The Suppliant, (by 
Rey. Mr. Sheppard,) Alleine’s 





* If wedo not err, the London and Amer- 
ican Sunday School Unions enjoy the co- 
Speration of members of the Wesleyan or 

ethodist communities, but the London 
and American Tract Societies do not. 
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Alarm, First Lessons in Religion, 
Bunyan’s Holy War, The Bruised 
Reed, Family Conversations on the 
doctrines of the Bible, Guide to the 
Savior, and Sister Mary’s Stories. 
The views of truth which are pre- 
sented in these and similar volumes, 
with prominence and in a connected 
form, are found to pervade the whole 
series; and in most of them, there 
is a force and felicity both of expres- 
sion and illustration which we can 
not but commend and admire. 

But in estimating the power of 
this Institution to diffuse scriptural 
knowledge, we must take into the 
account its missionary department. 
We are not aware that any other 
society, of a general nature, has 
ever adopted a system of missionary 
labor with exclusive reference to 
Sunday schools, though we are 
aware that the organization and 
care of them is within the province 
of all evangelical missionaries. The 
American Sunday School Union has 
for twenty years carried forward an 
important missionary work, more 
or less extended, as the means of 
sustaining the laborers would allow. 
From the Report before us it ap- 
pears that fifieen missionaries have 
been employed the last year, and 
the duties required of them are very 
severe, and are ofien attended with 
peculiar and discouraging difficul- 
ties. ‘They are to explore those 
provinces and districts in which re- 
ligious and literary institutions and 
influences are almost, if not quite, 
unknown. Where the ordinances 
of the Gospel are already enjoyed, 
though it may be at distant inter- 
vals and under many disadvantages, 
his services may be dispensed with, 
and the Sunday school missionary 
bends his toilsome steps towards 
places in which the first assembling 
together of the people (children or 
adults) for a religious purpose, is 
still to take place. He must spare 
no pains to ingratiate himself with 
all the families on whom he wishes 
to act. He finds among them every 
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variety of religious opinions and 
prejudices and customs, and to gain 
the slightest consideration of his 
object he must divest himself of all 
sectarian feeling and predilections, 
and present himself simply as “a 
Bible man” who seeks to diffuse, 
throughout the community, by 
means of Sunday schools, an ele. 
mentary knowledge of Bible truths, 
He kindly invites parents and child. 
ren, friends and foes, to meet him 
at some convenient time and place 
and hear what he has to propose 
about such a school in their neigh- 
borhood. At such a primary meet- 
ing the most singular discrepancies 
of views are ofientimes exhibited, 
The most preposterous opinions are 
found to be entertained of the de- 
sign of all such propositions, and 
some covert snare is supposed to be 
laid for the purse, the liberty, or the 
conscience of the people. The 
prevalent suspicion is that some 
sectarian predominance or fvothold 
is sought, and all are on tiptoe to 
catch the first glimpse of the “ clo- 
ven foot.” ‘These suspicions are 
carefully instilled and nurtured by 
infidels and by those who recog- 
nize but one visible church, and 
doom to present and eternal curses 
all who are without its pale. 

The missionary gives a simple 
and trathful account of the design 
and advantages of a Sunday school 
—the value of the gratuitous in- 
struction which it provides—the lit- 
tle interference it occasions with 
worldly business—the pleasure af- 
forded by the library, &c. He 
finds two or three, perhaps, whom 
he persuades to become teachers; 
not because they are competent, 
but because they are well disposed 
and the best within his reach. He 
instructs them in the elements of 
their duty, and if the people are 
really poor and unable to help them- 
selves, he leaves with them a small 
library of juvenile books of religious 
but not sectarian character, and 
thus excited and encouraged they 
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enter upon the effort with commend- 
able spirit. ‘This library supplies 
reading for an aimost indefinite pe- 
riod, not only to the school, but to 
the neighborhood, and of a kind 
equally fitted for children and adults. 
If the preliminary attempt is suc- 
cessful, there is laid in that place a 
sure foundation of intelligence and 
Christian training for many genera- 
tions. Such a missionary opens a 
fountain of the water of life, from 
which many will drink to thirst no 
more. He sets in motion an agency 
which shall draw in its train the un- 
told blessings of a spiritual church 
and an enlightened Christian min- 
istry. He awakens a new interest 
in the whole subject of intellectual 
and social improvement, and pre- 
pares the way for the active and 
efficient support of public schools, 
institutions of charity and learning, 
and the general improvement and 
elevation of the whole community. 
Will this be denied? ‘The proof 
of its exact and unexaggerated truth 
can be furnished in volumes. 

Hence we feel authorized to put 
to the credit of the Sunday school, 
as an agent, the earliest introduc- 
tion of Christian instruction into 
such a neighborhood, and some 
share of the higher and more gen- 
eral influences which attend the 
subsequent introduction of the Gos- 
pel ministry. 

It is an important consideration, 
that a large proportion of the chi!d- 
ren thus gathered into a rude Sunday 
school, have no other means of in- 
struction even in the rudiments of 
letters ; and without which the most 
bountiful supply of Bibles would be 
in vain, and also that no other re- 
ligious instruction of any kind would 
be received by those children or 
their parents for many years, were 
the Sunday school to be withheld. 
It is not easy to conceive, therefore, 
of a form of missionary enterprise 
more perfectly conformed to the 
principle and the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, as well as the dictates of sound 

Vou. V. 23 
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sense and common experience, than 
this of the Sunday school. The 
colporteur, it is true, occupies a po- 
sition somewhat resembling _ it, 
though there is at least one palpable 
difference between them. The 
colporteur is employed chiefly in 
the distribution of books, and the 
exertion of influences designed for 
the adult mind, which, perhaps, 
will be read and pondered when he 
has gone on his way. The Sunday 
school missionary does the same to 
some extent, but beyond and above 
this he puts in operation a train of 
measures fitted to produce constant 
exertion on the part of the benefi- 
ciaries, and at the same time im- 
planting, in a majority of cases, the 
principle of  self-sustenance and 
perpetuity. 

But we must arrest the subject 
here by directing the attention of 
our readers to one farther medium 
through which Bible knowledge is 
diffused under the Sunday school 
system. We refer of course to the 
great body of Sunday school teach- 
ers. Probably not less than two 
hundred thousand persons, (most of 
them respectably educated,and many 
of them possessed of the highest 
qualifications for such a duty,) are 
employed as teachers in Sunday 
schools in the United States. 

They are generally at an age 
when the mind is most eager for 
knowledge, and most active in the 
pursuit of it. Stimulated by the 
certain and constantly recurring op- 
portunities to turn their acquisitions 
to account in the instruction of 
others, they apply themselves dili- 
gently to the study of the sacred 
word. Here the Sunday School 
Union comes to their aid with a 
variety of cheap and appropriate 
helps in the form of the Union Bi- 
ble Dictionary, explaining the prin- 
cipal scriptural terms and allusions 
which are likely to perplex the stu- 
dent. A Bible Natural History, 
condensing and arranging a vast 
amount of information respecting 
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such animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances as the sacred writers 
mention, and a Geography of the 
Bible, with various maps to make 
the face of the country, and the 
localities of deepest interest and 
importance, familiar to the eye as 
one’s own neighborhood. We 
might add to these, Biblical Anti- 
quities, the Teacher Taught, and 
many volumes and tracts. 

The theory of the Sunday school 
system demands at the outset, that 
each individual of these two hun- 
dred thousand teachers should set 
apart a season every week for the 
study of the portion of Scripture 
appointed for the next Sabbath’s 
lesson, and that this season should 
be spent in the diligent and pray- 
erful study of it, with a design and 
desire to understand its true mean- 
ing and import for their own direc- 
tion and edification, as well as to 
prepare themselves to instruct others. 
Do we hazard any thing in saying 
that this process must add incalcu- 
lably to the aggregate of Scriptural 
knowledge diffused through the 
community, even if it were con- 
fined to the body of teachers? But 
to ensure its distribution through a 
sphere some six or seven fold wider, 
these teachers and their classes, 
on each successive Sabbath, meet 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, to spend from one to three 
hours in giving and receiving in- 
struction from the Scripture lesson. 
It is superfluous to say that there 
are many defects in ail this arrange- 
ment and many deductions to be 
made on account of limited intelli- 
gence, imperfect preparation, un- 
skillfulness or listlessness in teach- 
ing, or inattention, and inditfierence, 
and irregularity of attendance on 
the part of the pupils. No human 
device is exempted from such weak- 
nesses. But afier all, the sum of 
Biblical knowledge, which this sim- 
ple gratuitous agency imparts to 
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the public mind, is beyond all esti. 
mate, and its value is beyond all 
price. 

We have said nothing of the ac. 
tual circulation of the sacred vol- 
ume incident to the supply of suc. 
cessive generations of teachers, 
Bible classes, &c., though this is no 
inconsiderable item in the aggregate 
of resulis. The number of copies 
of the whole Bible or of the New 
Testament put into circulation an- 
nually by the American Sunday 
School Union, is not less than forty 
or fifty thousand. And they have 
also a variety of different books, as 
Colossians, Philippians, the three 
Epistles of John, &c., or parts of 
books, as the sermon on the mount, 
the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm, &c., and a number of selec- 
tions in portable form, as “ Small 
Rain” with a text for every day, 
“Daily Texts and Hymns,” 
* Youth’s Monitor” with daily texts, 
** Spiritual Help,” * Life of Christ,” 
and “Contest between the Right- 
eous and the Wicked.” All these 
and others of like character con- 
tribute much, and in a very efficient 
manner, to the diffusion of Bible 
truths without note or comment. 

If time and space allowed, it 
would be pertinent to our subject to 
advert to the ministers and mission- 
aries who have received their earli- 
est religious impressions, and their 
elementary Biblical training, in the 
Sunday school, and who have been 
the instruments of giving the Bible 
or the chief parts of it to whole 
nations, in various languages and 
dialecis; but we have already said 
enough for our purpose, which was 
simply to draw the more carnest 
and general attention of the relig- 
ious community to the worth and 
effectiveness of the American Sun- 
day School Union, as an instrument 
of diffusing a universal knowledge 
of the sacred Scriptures. : 
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Ir is not often that the poet in his 
real character assumes the high of- 
fice of instructing mankind in those 
greatand most awful truths which 
concern their duty and destiny as 
immortal beings. The character 
and the vocation of the ancient bard, 
whether we designate by that name 
the rhapsodists of Greece or the tron- 
badours of the middle ages, are both 
not difficult to be determined, if fact 
instead of fiction be trusted for evi- 
dence. ‘They suited their own mor- 
als and the moral of their songs to 
the morality of the rout and the revel, 
where their services were most in 
demand, and they sung for bread. 
The name has found its deep signifi- 
cance and its sanctity, only in the 
busy conjecture of modern critics, 
and the lawless imagination of mod- 
ern devotees of the muse; the for- 
mer ambitious to be thought the dis- 
coverers of a meaning in ancient 
fiction, which lay hid from the vul- 
gar, and the latter equally ambitious 
to magnify the dignity of their own 
office. And in the majority of cases, 
we should not wonder at such con- 
duct in the poets themselves. For 
that the dignity of their * office” 
needs magnifying in order to become 
appreciable, few can doubt. 

To be sure, it is said, in the wards 
of the author whose book is before 
us, “ God made his prophets poets ;” 
but the statement to be strictly cor- 
rect, should be inverted in part, and 
read, “God made poets his proph- 
ets.” And in the fearful solemnity 
and earnestness with which those 
men of God delivered to the nations 
the “ burden” which had been laid 
upon their spirits by the spirit of in- 
Spiration, they who heard, saw the 
character, not of the poet, but of the 
messenger of Jehovah. And what- 
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ever may have been the object for 
which any one of the great poems of 
antiquity was written, it never was 
to instruct, no, not even to improve, 
mankind. The Odyssey and the 
Georgics must not be regarded as 
forming exceptions to this assertion ; 
much less the dramatic compositions 
of that or of any other period. When 
Virgil entered into the details of ag- 
riculture he may have thought that 
he had the muse with him, but his 
readers here never fail to find the 
most poetry in the Georgics, where 
ihere is the least said upon the sub- 
ject which is professed to have in- 
spired the poet. And to claim that 
either of the three great tragedians 
of antiquity, or any of a later date, 
had as the sole, or even the chief 
design, of any one of their pieces, 
to instruct, or to reform their hear- 
ers, would be as monstrous as to 
defend that oft repeated maxim, that 
the theater itself is ‘ta school of 
morals.” Strict regard for trath de- 
mands, that the greatest dramatic 
writer of modern and of all times, 
should be subjected to the same um- 
pire, when the question is raised 
whether he designed to teach his 
fellow men any important practical 
truth, in any of the greatest or best 
of his wonderful productions., The 
object of writing any and all of them 
was undoubtedly the same ; and it is 
no more difficult to determine what 
that object was, than it is to deter- 
mine what led him to steal a deer, 
or to hold a horse outside of the the- 
ater while the play was acting within. 
Didactic poetry, then, to the extent 
of any one great connected poem, 
does not exist in our, or in any lan- 
guage. We have many poems, to 
be sure, which are didactic, but 
which are not great; and we havea 
few that are great, but not didactic. 

To this last assertion however, 
the author of Festus claims that his 
poem shall be admitted as an un- 
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doubted exception. He claims this 
in the work itself. For he not only 
defends the morality, the philosophy 
and the religion of his production, 
in a Proém, published with a second 
edition, but he has hit upon the 
shrewd device of setting his own hero 
toexpound and defend his own work 
—a display of acuteness not unwor- 
thy of a “ barrister at law.” 

In this Proém, and in one of the 
divisions, or so called scenes, of the 
poem, it is held of the work, that 


“Its sole end points to God, the Father's 
glory, 

From all eternity seen, making clear 

His mightand love in saving sinful man.”’- 


“Tis the bard's aim to show— 
How the soul stands with God 
And the unseen realities about us.”’ 


Again, 


“The hero is the world-man, in whose 
heart 

One passion stands for all, the most in- 
dulged. 

The = wherein he plays his part are 
life.” 


And again, the author, speaking 
of his own work, says, it is 
“ the most truthful likeness of a mind 
Which hath as yet been linned—the mind 
of youth 
In strengths and failings, in its overcom- 
ings 
And in its short comings; the kingly evils, 
The universalising heart of youth, 
Its love of power, heed not how hard, 
although 
With surety of self-ruin at the end.” 


“The mortal is the model of all 
men,” and by causing him to pass 
through every extreme of pleasure, 
temptation, enjoyment and self in- 
flicted suffering, the author seems to 
have designed to represent man in 
his conflict with evil—humanity 
struggling against the weight of de- 
praviily, imperfection, and passion 
too strong for reason, with which in 
its present state it is assailed and 
borne down—and then finally his 
triumph over all, through divine aid, 
and his eternal salvation. 

That this is a great and sacred 
theme, none can deny. It has long 
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seemed to us as the one great theme, 
for the full ry. of which no 
poeg tha? has pit has displayed 
sufhcient power or sufficient virtue, 
Man’s conflict with the power of evil 
—his continual defeat and reluctant 
renewal of the fight while trusting to 
his own defenses——his rescue from 
final overthrow by a divine deliverer, 
clothing the earthly combatant with 
the armor of God, girt with which 
he must still fight on even then, only 
in part victorious—the ceaseless con- 
tinuance of the struggle, in all places, 
at all times, whenever and wherever 
a heart can feel or a mind can 
think—the little advantages gained 
upon the foe and the shout of tri- 
umph which is suppressed by new 
defeat—the strong agonizing cry for 
“help divine,” oft repeated yet not 
oft nor earnest enough--and this 
contest not ending, not intermitting, 
until the sting is plucked from death, 
and the victory from the all-devour- 
ing grave. Whoever shall set forth 
all this as transpiring in the spiritual 
life on earth of one finally redeemed 
soul, with all the clearness, beauty, 
power, earnestness and sacredness 
of speech, which shall be consistent 
with the infinite importance of the 
truth to be enforced—he shall be a 
bard, if ever the earth be blest with 
such, whose verse shall be remem- 
bered and sung in heaven. 

The author of Festus claims to 
have attempted this great work, and, 
what is more, to have succeeded in 
his attempt. If he is not mistaken 
in the estimate which he makes of 
his own efforts, he must certainly be 
regarded a great poet, if not the 
greatest. But before we grant him 
a throne so high above all others in 
the temple of fame, it is certainly 
incumbent upon us to examine well 
his title to soaugustaseat. Setting 
aside the exposition which Mr. Bailey 
gives of the object and the nature of 
his own work, what impression is it 
fitted to produce upon the mind that 
has endeavored to give it a candid, 
certainly a thorough and repeated, 
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rusal? It is evident that a proper 
answer to this enquiry, will better 
decide the merits of the poém and 
the object that has been attained in 
writing it, than any blind reception 
of the author’s own statement as to 
the object aimed at in its composition. 
Such an answer we shall endeavor 
to give. 

Let it be premised however, first, 
that there is not only an apology, but 
a necessity, for examining the poem 
with unusual strictness, in order to 
ascertain its moral character. For 
as has been stated in substance al- 
ready, the author claims the office, 
not simply of amusing, but of in- 
structing. He demands that we 
shall regard him as the great * poet- 
priest,” “‘ prophet bard,” whose 
verse is orucular, inspired not only 
in reference to the laws of taste, but 
of philosophy, morality and religion. 
Such a book, if any, both demands 
and invites examination ; and it must 
not be charged upon a mere desire 
to display the power of criticism, if 
that invitation is complied with. 

The poem opens like the book of 
Job, and like some modern imita- 
tions of that ancient original, with a 
scene in Heaven, where Satan ap- 
pears before the Lord, and receives 
permission to go forth and employ 
all his power of temptation, in the 
endeavor to seduce and destroy a 
single human being. This is un- 
derstood to be the last and greatest 
eflort of the foul spirit in the bad 
work of ruining souls. The man 
himself who is to be thus tempted 
isto be the last of men. With his 
trial shall all earthly dispensations 
end, and the long outstanding ac- 
counts between earth and heaven, 
time and eternity, be adjusted at the 
scene of final judgment. Satan (or 
Lucifer, a name here as well as 
elsewhere without sufficient warrant 
applied to Satan) enters upon his 
work. 

Starting from that interview, the 
whole book of four hundred pages 
8 almost exclusively taken up with 
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a succession of scenes where the 
tempter and the tempted are pre- 
sented in company with each other 
as the principal and generally the 
only actors. ‘These scenes are 
mostly, both in place and time, of a 
general and abstract character, such 
as sunset, sunrise, midday, mid- 
night; the surface, the center; any- 
where, everywhere, elsewhere ; 
heaven, earth, hell, hades; the sur- 
face and the depths of the ocean, 
the circumambient air, the sun, the 
planets, the starry space, the heav- 
en of heavens and ali the host of 
them. Sometimes, however, the 
place of the action is a litthe more 
within the range of human observa- 
tion, such as a balcony, an alcove, 
a mountain, a drawing-room, a berry 
party, a village feast. Under such 
circumstances, of course, neither 
party in the contest can have a right 
to complain of a want of a clear 
field for action. These scenes, as 
well as the language of the actors 
in them, we are told, are intended 
to have a symbolical signification, 
though what it is, is not so apparent. 
Their real signification it is not dif- 
ficult to determine. Through all of 
them, Festus the hero, is conducted 
by Lucifer, the tempter; and the 
extent of the evil done to the man 
by the combined influence of soli- 
tude and society, love and hate, 
wine and women, is told in conclu- 
sion by the fact, that he is repre- 
sented as the one of all the sons of 
men, most accepted, favored, hon- 
ored and exalted by the Judge of 
all. ‘Surely then,” one who had 
not read the book, but had heard 
this statement, would be ready to 
exclaim, ** Festus must be represent- 
ed either as more than human in 
virtue, or so cold in temperament as 
to be beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion, or the temptations must have 
been very unskillfully addressed.” 
What must be the surprise of such 
a reasoner, when told that neither of 
these inferences is true? The 
temptations, though not as various 
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as one would be inclined to suspect 
from the variety of scene, are yet 
such as are most sure to prevail over 
the yielding virtue of the human 
heart. They are displayed adorn- 
ed with such beauty and luxuriance 
of imagery, that the reader himself 
has much need to take heed, lest 
his own reason and conscience be 
led captive by the enchantment. 
Neither is Festus represented as at 
all wanting in a constitutional sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of temp- 
tation. On the contrary, his heart 
is ever on fire with emotion. His 
whole soul is instinct and tremulous 
with passion. We are not surprised 
then, that such an one should yield 
to the arts of the deceiver. And 
he does yield. He puts no restraint 
upon passion, makes no resistance 
to temptation. And he justifies 
himself in thus doing, and is justi- 
fied. And on what ground? On 
the ground of necessity. Here 
then, we have the character of the 
book, which claims to be a guide 
for men, at once in philosophy, mo- 
vality and religion. Its philosophy 
is necessity, its morality licentious- 
ness, and its religion both. 

This charge is not made without 
reflection, nor without deep regret, 
that a poem, which displays so 
much beauty, power and copious- 
ness, both of thought and of lan- 
guage, should exhibit falsehood upon 
every page—should be fitted, in its 
effect as a whole, to create in minds 
where they do not exist, and to 
strengthen where they do exist al- 
ready, feelings of recklessness, and 
abandonment as to the very exis- 
tence of any such thing as rectitude 
of conduct, and of doubt, as to the 
reality of the fundamenial princi- 
ple, in accordance with which the 
all wise Ruler of the universe ad- 
ministers his moral government. 
But whoever reads the book, in the 
exercise of a just and intelligent 
discrimination, not allowing himself 
to be carried away by the whirl- 
wind and the tempest of passion 
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which it every where lets loose upon 
his heart, will just as surely be com. 
pelled to believe that such is its 
moral, as that he has the disposition 
to regret that any book should be 
written for so bad a purpose. He 
who would know before reading it, 
in what state of mind Festus will 
leave him if he bring to its perusal 
any susceptibility to impressions 
from the beauty, power and spirit 
of poetical composition, should turn 
to the 217th page and read the 
words that are put in the mouth of 
the chief character, as far as the 
bottom of the 219th page, begin- 
ning with the line, 

“ I did not make myself, nor plan my 

soul.” 

The susceptible, imaginative read. 
er will be sure to rise from the pe- 
rusal of the poem, prepared to give 
utterance to such sentiments as are 
found on these two pages as his 
own. ‘To be sure, this is supposed 
to be the language of Festus while 
in his course of trial; but the truth 
in the case is, that the trial is no trial, 
and such as it is, it results in no good, 
Festus exhibits the virtues and gra- 
ces which fit men for a residence 
in heaven and for companionship 
with its happy spirits, no more in the 
last scene, than he did in the first. 
He makes no moral progress up- 
ward, through the whole work. He 
is the same proud, selfish, irrever- 
ent, irreclaimable creature, in his 
death, as at the moment when en- 
tering into compact with the foul 
fiend. In his dying words he con- 
gratulates himself for having given 
a loose rein to every passion, grati- 
fied every desire and rendered him- 
self Godlike in his own estimation 
by an unchecked indulgence in self- 
ish and sensuous love. And there 
is no principle upon which the au 
thor can be defended in introdu- 
cing such an one, with all his pas- 
sions yet strong within him, directly 
from death into the company of the 
blessed and sanctified, even placing 
him at the head of the redeemed 
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host, which would not canonize 
Lara, and Manfred, and Don Juan 
at once. 

And whoever judges from the 
general character of the work, and 
especially from the spirit which 
reigns in the closing scenes, would 
not be led to suspect that the author 
himself would reject this conclusion. 
He maintains without qualification, 
that none are or can be lost to final 
and eternal happiness by transgres- 
sion, whether angel or devil, saint 
orsinner. All created beings, from 
the necessary moral imperfection of 
their nature (who can conceive of 
moral imperfection that is necessa- 
ry?) are equally in need of atone- 
ment, and it is made and rendered 
effectual by sovereign grace equally 
for all. And all can not but be made 
partakers of salvation. So thinks 
our theologico- philosophico- poet. 
He represents the Son of God as 
saying, 

“Tp judging and redeeming worlds is spent 
Mine everlasting being."'— (page 25.) 

That is, since creation can not be 
without beginning, the Son of God 
had spent an eternity of sufiering 
for the redemption of created beings 
while as yet they had no existence. 

If Mr. Bailey’s doctrine be true, 
the purest archangel that has ever 
kept his high estate in heaven, is as 
traly in need of divine mercy as 
the vilest human wretch who has 
trampled upon the blood of the cov- 
enant, and leagued himself with the 
powers of heli to do all iniquity. 
The lying and the licentious rascals 
that peopled the imagination of 
Boccaccio, are as sure of admission 
imo the heaven of Festus, as the 
purged and sanctified spirit of the 
persecuted witness of truth, who 
went up from the pangs and the 
fiery death of martyrdom. 

But it may be asked, if such is 
the sentiment of the work, in what 
connection is it exhibited? It is 
dramatic in its form. Which char- 
acter so speaks? Is no one set to 
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withstand such falsehood when 
spoken? No, notone. For so far 
as they say anything that can be 
pronounced upon for its moral or 
religious character, they all confirm 
the same doctrine. There is little 
diversity of character, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of persons introduced. 
Throughout the poem it is the au- 
thor who speaks, rather than the per- 
sons whose names are set at proper 
distances along the margin. ‘Trans- 
pose or remove their names, and 
change here and there a line or an 
expression, and the work would 
lose little of the connection or in- 
telligibility which it now possesses. 
In some parts where Festus and Sa- 
tan are the sole speakers, page afier 
page may be found, where, remove 
the mere machinery of the dialogue, 
and no reader could tell from the 
general character and design of 
the work, whether the language of 
any particular passage is to be un- 
derstood as that of the tempter or 
the tempted. The father of lies 
tells no more falsehoods than Fes- 
tus, and he speaks quite as much 
truth. He is no more irreverent, 
selfish, or impious than the man. 
And indeed he appears quite as 
much in the character of an instruc- 
tor and counselor to Festus, as in 
that of the arch-enemy eager to 
ruin the soul surrendered to his 
temptation. According to the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Poem, he 
is as active in promoting the divine 
glory and in doing the divine wi'l as 
Festus or any other being. For 
they all act by necessity. Each in 
his place and with his own means is 
working out the end of his being, 
fulfilling the divine purposes, equal- 
ly and at all times. Or let the au- 
thor speak for himself. 
“ Whate'er we do, 
Whether it be for our own good or ill, 
Or others’ ill or good, it is for God's 
Glory—the same and always; it is or- 
dered.’ —(p. 218.) 

Such, though asserted by one of 

the characters, is yet the doctrine of 
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the book—the “ same and always” 
from the beginning to the end. In 
the Proém, the author himself,speak- 
ing in his own name and apologet- 
ically for his own book, says : 

“ And if the spirit of evil seem more in 
The work than God, it is but to work His 

will 
Who, therefore, is all that the other 


” 


seems.’’—(p. 14.) 
That is, passing over the bad gram- 
mar in the last line, and the false 
quantity in each of the three, either 
the spirit of evil is all that God 
seems, or God is ali that the spirit 
of evil seems. The theology and 
the philosophy which is put in the 
mouth of Satan, is the same which 
the author defends in his own name 
in the introduction to the poem, the 
same that is ascribed to Festus, to 
saints and to angels, and the same 
which is exhibited and confirmed 
by the moral of the whole piece. 
Satan is represented as addressing 
the Almighty with these words :— 
“ God! for thy Glory only can I act, 
And for thy creatures’ good. When crea- 
tures stray 
Farthest from hee, then warmest to- 


wards them burns 
Thy love, even as yon sun beams hotliest 


on 
The earth when distant most."’"—(p. 24.) 


It is not surprising that such sen- 
timents should be numbered among 
the offspring of the father of lies. 
Some simple minded people, how- 
ever, would be a little surprised to 
find that they not only are not re- 
buked when spoken by the devil, 
but are sanctioned and sustained by 
all characters throughout the work. 
And it is upon this principle that 
the conduct of the great enemy and 
of his outcast spirits, and of all men, 
meets with approval, and that they 
find acceptance in the day of ac- 
count, as having acted only for the 
divine glory. And the throne of 
the arch fiend is hence very consis- 
tently made highest and brightest 
among the universally redeemed 
hosts of fallen and unfallen men 
and angels, because he, while acting 
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so many ages in the necessary office 
of deceiver and destroyer, labored 
and suffered more intensely than 
those who, during the same period, 
acted in the equally necessary office 
of faithful and obedient subjects of 
the Most High. 

The sentiment, however, as it is 
expressed, carries with it a part of 
its own refutation, since the author, 
to illustrate and enforce his mean- 
ing, states what is as false in sci- 
ence, as his own maxims are in 
morality and religion. It is as un- 
true that the ‘ sun beams hotliest 
on the earth where distant most,” 
as that when creatures stray farthest 
from God, “then warmest towards 
them burns his love.” 

Such is the morality, such the re- 
ligion of a poem, which high au- 
thorities in criticism have declared 
to be of a “ Christian character!” 
Surely Christianity has need to be 
more guarded against her friends 
than her foes, while they seek to 
defend her with such weapons as 
this. The author says, that in the 
composition of his poem, thought 
came to him “‘ undesired.” It were 
to be most devoutly wished, that 
such thoughts as are here presented 
had been so thoroughly “* undesited,” 
as never to have been committed to 
writing. 

Thus far of the moral character 
of the poem, in which is contained 
by far its greatest defect. It is not 
above censure, however, in other 
respects. Festus is by no means 
free from verbal and grammatical 
errors. In apology for the use of 
obsolete or unauthorized terms, he 
says that his poem contains 


“ Here and there some old, hard, uncouth 
words, 

Which have, withal, a quaint and mean- 
ing richness, 

As stones make more the power of the 
svil.”’ 


And here, as in the astronomical 
figure quoted above, the author 
states what is false in nature, to con- 
firm what is equally false in his 
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own sentiments. That some of his 
words are old and hard and un- 
couth, no reader will deny; but 
that they, at the same time, have a 
* meaning richness,” is as untrue as 
that “ stones make more the power 
of the soil.” ‘The emigrant from 
the rough rock-bound hills of New 
England, when cultivating the pure 
vegetable mould of the western 
prairie or the river ‘ bottom,” is 
never known to regret that the soil 
of his new domain is deficient in 
richness from the want of any ad- 
mixture of stones. And just as 
litle does any earnest, thoughtful 
reader or speaker of our noble 
mother tongue, suppose that it can 
receive any additional richness or 
strength from the use of words, the 
uncouthness, and the want of mean- 
ing of which, have long been sufli- 
cient reasons, with men of sense, for 
avoiding them altogether. And thus 
undesignedly, this very false simile 
well exhibits the real effect of these 
same uncouth words upon any com- 
pasition. ‘The cultivator, whose field 
is obstructed with stones, must dig 
them out, that their place may be 
supplied by genuine productive soil. 
So the reader of this poem, when 
he fulls upon one of these uncouth 
or unmeaning words, must trans/ate, 
that is, throw aside the word itself, 
and supply its place with something 
that will convey the writer’s mean- 
ing, before the thought designed to 
be expressed, can have its due effect 
upon his mind. 

There can be no plausible objec- 
tion urged against the use of an ob- 
solete or a newly coined term, which 
is such and is so employed, that its 
meaning clearly and forcibly strikes 
the mind of the reader, even if he 
has never met with it before. And 
such instances are not uncommon 
among writers, whose productions 
may be appealed to as unquestioned 
authority. But what possible addi- 
tional strength or copiousness of 
diction does Mr. Bailey hope to se- 

Vou. V. 
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cure, by employing, unnecessarily, 
out of mere whim, terms which 
nine-tenths of his readers must look 
for in a quarto dictionary to obtain 
the meaning, and then not always 
find it? Whatever the peculiar 
taste of the author may lead him to 
think of the expressiveness of cer- 
tain words, every thing which does 
not seem to the reader like clear, 
copious or appropriate diction, will 
only prove a dead weight upon the 
composition. And pray tell us, Mr. 
Bailey, how many of your readers 
will discern your ‘‘ meaning rich- 
ness” in such words as glints, gleeds, 
nesh, moralled; and in the sense 
of feel, for feeling; fulfill, for 
fill; will, for shall; would, for 
should; and, grow, day, morrow, 
nay, belong, divine, used as transi- 
tive verbs ? 

But the poem contains trespasses 
upon the laws of taste of a grosser 
character than these. It has been 
said, that the imagery with which it 
is adorned from beginning to end, is 
unrivalled in its gorgeous beauty 
and its boundless profusion. ‘The 
remark is just, and yet the attentive 
reader will often find that this im- 
agery isas profuse in confusion and 
in contradiction, as it is in beauty. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the two 
siriles above quoted, drawn from the 
“sun” and the “soil,” there és really 
a fact which the author seems to have 
known or to have guessed at; but 
the figure is expressed with so 
little accuracy, as to assert by im- 
plication what is either positively 
untrue or is nothing to the purpose. 
Sometimes one figure is piled upon 
or crowded into another, and the ef- 
fect is that the sentiment of the one 
sometimes confuses, and sometimes 
plainly contradicts that of the other. 
Mr. Bailey manifests a_ peculiar 
fondness for trinities, and this may 
explain the facility with which he 
coins a certain kind of three-fold 
absurdity. Thus, in the proém, he 
says: 
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“ Free will is but necessity in play— 
The omens of the golden reins which 
uide 
The thuuder-footed coursers of the sun.” 
(p. 13.) 

Now behold the three-fold absurd- 
ity, or, perhaps, as our author would 
say, absurdity in ‘“ threelihood.” 
Free will is not necessity in play. 
If it were, it would have no resem- 
blance to the clattering of golden 
reins, or any other clattering ; and 
to ascribe sound, whether of reins, 
or of thundering hoofs, to the mo- 
tion of the sun, is false to the an- 
cient ideal of that orb personified 
in its apparent passage through the 
heavens. And this trebly compound 
absurdity can not be reduced to 
sense, even by the magnificent 
sound of the last two lines. 

In every formal comparison or 
metaphor, there is an assertion, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the existence 
of some quality in each of the ob- 
jects, between which the resem- 
blance is predicated. By stating in 
plain terms either of these expressed 
or implied assertions, the clearness 
and beauty of the figure, if it have 
either, will be made to appear more 
distinctly. Apply this test to some 
of the figurative language, of which 
there is an endless profusion in this 
poem, and we find our author dis- 
coursing as follows: “ A sound is as 
soft and deep as a color—a disem- 
bodied spirit remains visible tothe eye 
—sounds are of different tempera- 
tures—ua dark star can be distinctly 
seenamong numberless others—pure 
spirits are sometimes bodies—the 
difference between spirit and seul 
is, that spirit is soul in motion— 
darkness blinds the eye with exces- 
sive lighi—dew pours from the 
earth—diamonds are gathered on 
the tops of mountains—thoughts are 
visible—the spirit of evil ordinarily 


Festus. 
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swallows whole worlds at once, when 
he puts forth his u/most power, he is 
a ‘match for mountains’—thoughts 
have fingers—there is an edge to 
nothingness—ihe sun makes a noise 
like thunder—millions of halves do 
not make a whole.” It would be 
difficult to tell how many more such 
maxims might be gathered from the 
poem, by changing, as has been 
done in this case, what is fully im. 
plied in language into the form of 
direct unadorned assertion. And 
for all this the author is entirely 
responsible. 

But it is scarcely worth the while 
to extend a review of the poem, 
by exhibiting merely literary excel. 
lences or defects, of both of which 
combined, it contains a greater store 
than any other single poem in our 
language. And it is difficult to de- 
cide which is most wonderful, that 
one who writes so well should write 
so badly, or that one who writes so 
badly should write so well. lis 
great defect is its moral. And in 
respect to this, it should receive the 
sentence of unmitigated condemna- 
tion. In the present state of our lan- 
guage, rich in works of sterling merit, 
its stores should not be increased by 
the addition of a poem, which has 
nothing better to commend it than 
the beauty with which it adorns er- 
ror, and the mad strength with which 
it tears away the foundations of hu- 
man obligation. If the poet can not 
give us the true, he should receive no 
thanks for the false. No, author 
of Festus, your charm has not pre- 
vailed, your spell is broken. We 
will not take to our bosoms the ser- 
pent, from which you profess to 
have extracted the fang. We will 
not expose ourselves to that fear. 
ful vengeance, which you say falls 
harmless on the head of the guilty. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES." 


Tue decay of the Latin as a 
spoken language, and the rise of its 
modern successors, are surpassed 
by few events of history in interest 
and importance. When we look at 
the wide extent of the Roman em- 
pire, binding together so many na- 
tions, and spreading its laws and 
language with its conquests, it seems 
at first view that such a unity is 
most necessary for the welfare of 
man. We tremble therefore when 
we behold successive hordes of bar- 
barians rooting up Roman culture 
and law wherever they had been 
planted, and reducing the majestic 
language of the world to a corrupt 
jargon. Now, we think, whatever 
of beauty Rome had borrowed from 
Greece, or of system she had her- 
self originated, must become ex- 
tinct for Europe; and the world 
must go back to a state more hope- 
less than that which preceded the 
dawn of Greek civilization. 

But if we look at these things 
from a higher point, our impressions 
will be entirely altered. Another 
principle of unity is coming in, even 
Christianity, and the outward unity 
of Roman law and speech must be 
destroyed before she can introduce 
an inward one of her own. It is 
not too much to say that Christhinity 
would have been forever cramped 
if the Latin tongue had prevailed 
through Europe. For when we 
think that on the one hand every 
poetical word had been a consecra- 
ted victim to idolatry, and that the 
Latin literature, owing to the neces- 
sarily finite and short-lived character 
of heathenism, in the end only re- 
peated itself and became inane ; 
while on the other the loss of free- 
dom and a declamatory taste had 
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eaten out all sincerity and simplicity 
from style; it must be evident that 
some great revolution was needed, 
which should carry change even to 
the instrument of thought itself. If 
Christian forms of literature anda 
national mind imbued with the new 
religion were to come in, the con- 
dition was that the old language of 
civilization, limited in its powers as 
it was, and preoccupied by heathen- 
ism, should become obsolete. ‘The 
German tribes then were the saviors 
of Europe, and we would devoutly 
look to Divine Providence as the 
cause and the guide in the great 
overthrow which they effected. 
But the Latin tongue did no* whoi- 
ly die. On the one hand Chris- 
tianity seized upon it as her court 
language, so to speak; that in 
which her sacred records were 
given out to Europe, and in which 
her philosophers reduced her scat- 
tered truths into the shape of sci- 
ence: thus she made the Latin for 
a long time a necessary acquisi- 
tion, and rendered the knowledge 
of its best models more lasting, 
probably, than they could have been 
if entrusted to the worn out minds 
and bad taste of Roman heathenism. 
On the other hand the barbarians of 
the north, from the solid majestic 
structure of the Latin, were putting 
up unobserved new buildings of 
their own ;—buildings indeed where 
the materials are not entirely con- 
gruous, and a certain rudeness pre- 
vails, but still full of unity and soul. 
They are Gothic cathedrals built out 
of Roman teinpies, in which religious 
awe and the sense of the vast and 
mysterious can take up their abode. 

There are six of these dialects 
which on account of their graminati- 
cal peculiarities or literary impor- 
tance deserve to be called lan- 
guages; two eastern, the lialian and 
Wallachian, the latter of which 
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sprung up in exile from its fellows 
under the influence of a number of 
most dissimilar tongues ; two south- 
western, the Spanish and Portu- 
Bree: and two northwestern, the 

rench and the Provencal, the latter 
now dead as a literary dialect and 
existing only as a patois. 

The strong relationship between 
these Romanic languages and the 
Latin is apparent; and equally ap- 
parent are their departures in differ- 
ent directions from it and from each 
other. We propose in the follow- 
ing pages to make a few remarks 
upon the materials of which they 
are composed,—materials which in 
a great degree have entered into our 
own language through one or another 
of these descendants of the Latin. 

It is admitted on all hands that 
the predominant or Latin element 
in these languages is not taken from 
the written and polished Latin but 
from the spoken and vulgar. ‘Turn- 
ing aside from the enquiry whether 
this vulgar Latin was as old or older 
than the classical times of Roman 
literature, and whether it may not 
have contained elements of extinct 
tongues such as the Tuscan and 
Umbrian, which the Latin rooted 
out; we content ourselves with 
saying that when the ancient civili- 
zation fell before the German in- 
vaders, and the pure Latin with it, 
the only materials for new dialects 


were contained in what the mass of 


the people kept of Latin and what 
the invaders brought of German.* 
It is certain however that before 
that time there was a discrepance 
between the written and spoken 
language ;—a_ discrepance which 
arises gradually in all languages of 
itself; and which was increased by 
importations from the languages of 
Latinized barbarians. “* Unaqueeque 
gens facta Romanorum,” says Isi- 
dore of Seville, “* cum opibus suis 
Vitia quoque et verborum et morum 





* From this the Wallachian must be 
excepted, on which the Teutonic dia- 
lects bad almost no influence. 
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Romam transmisit..” Nay, it is 
equally certain that the written lan. 
guage was becoming corrupt during 
the times of the emperors, until at 
length it departed very far from the 
severe patrician model of classical 
Latinity. 

Though the fact of the origin of 
the Romanic family out of the vul- 
gar language is undoubted, we shall 
for the sake of giving greater clear. 
ness to this point, select a few from 
the many examples which Mr. Dietz 
adduces of vulgar preferred to re- 
fined words. In this list will be 
found a few words, which are used 
only by authors who did not study 
elegance, or who lived in the last 
centuries of the western empire. 

Batuere, found as early as Plau- 
tus, but probably a word of low life. 
In the form battere it has passed 
into the modern daughters of the 
Latin, as a noble word, together with 
its derivative batualia, which hada 
more vulgar form battalia. Berbez, 
used by Petronius for vervex. lial.* 
berbice, Prov. berbitz, Fr. brebis. 
Bucca, probably a low word in the 
sense mouth, has superseded os en- 
tirely. Buricus, jade. Isidore says, 
*mannus equus brevior est, quem 
vulgo buricum dicunt.’ Fr. bour- 
rique, Span. borrico, ass. Caballus, 
a nag, probably a word of common 
life. It has driven out equus from 
circulation, and transmitted a great 
progeny of noble words to all the 
Romanic languages. Cambire, to 
exchange, used by Apuleius. _ Ital. 
cambiare, Span. cambiar, Prov. 
cambiar, camjar, Fr. changer. Com 
putus, later Latin. lial. conto, Fr. 
compte. Diurnare, a rare word 
which Gellius and Nonius Marcellus 
explain. It appears in Romanic, 
in giornata, soggiornare, aggiornare, 
etc. Comp. our adjourn, sojourn. 
Grossus, thick. The deriv. gros 
situdo is found in Solinus, (Cent. 3 








* In order to save room, we do no 
more than give the descendants of Latin 
words in one or two of the modern dia- 
lects. 
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or 4.) A Teutonic origin might be 
ascribed to the numerous derivatives 
of this word, if the law of trans- 
mission did not require grotto, grot, 
for grosso, gros, etc. Impedicare, 
used by Ammianus Marcellinus. 
lral. impedicare, Prov. empedegar, 
Fr. empécher. Quericare, formed 
after the same analogy, appears as 
Ital. cercare, Wall. id., Prov. ser- 
care, Fr. chercher, our search. 
Jubilare. Varro says, ‘ut quiri- 
tare urbanorum, sic jubilare rustico- 
rum.’ The latter word may how- 
ever have been preserved by the 
Vulgate ; the former is perpetuated 
in Ital. gridare, Span. gritar, Fr. 
crier, our cry. Medietas. Cicero 
says ‘ bina media, vix enim audeo 
dicere medietates.” ‘The word was 
new or low. Ital. medieta, Span. 
mitad, Prov. meytat, Fr. moitie. 
Minare, used by Apuleins in the 
the sense to lead, must have been 
well understood in the time of Fes- 
tus—whenever that was—as he ex- 
plains inigere pecus by agere id 
est minare. A most important root 
in Romanic. Pilare, to plunder, 
first in Armmianus, (Cent. 4,) though 
sup. compilare occur before. Ital. 
pigliare to take, Span. pillar, Fr. 
piller to plunder. Sapius, wise. 
A word not in use except in the 
compound ne-sapius occurring in 
Petronius. This word shows itself 
in Span. sabio, Ital. saggio, Prov. 
satge and sabi, Fr. sage. Spatha, 
probably a camp word from the 
Greek. Vegetius says ‘ gladios 
majores quos spathas vocant.’ It. 
spada, Span. espada, Fr. €pée, our 
spade in another sense. Its dimin- 
utive spatula denotes the shoulder 
blade, or the broad ribs of ani- 
mals. It has the sense shoulder in 
Prov. espatla, Span. espalda, Fr. 
épaule, [t. spalla. Species, is used 
by Macrobius and other later writers 
in the sense drug, spice, which the 
Ital. spezie, spezj, Span. especia, Fr. 
@pice, have. Tarare, according to 
Gellius, ‘ pressius crebriusque est 
quan tangere, unde procul dubio id 
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inclinatum est.’ This meaning, 
which however is found in no Latin 
writer except in this explanation 
and in another of Festus, has de- 
scended to its frequentative taxitare, 
ltal. tastare, Fr. tater, our taste, 
(transferred to another sense.) 
Testa, scuil in later Latin. In 
Romanic, testa ltal., téte Fr., ete., 
denote head. 

The Latin in its decline formed 
a great number of new compounds 
and derivatives, as well as gave 
new meanings to old words ; which 
can not be called vulgar, however 
foreign to the style of Cicero; many 
of them have come into the Romanic 
dialects through the ecclesiastical 
writers, and perhaps through the 
preachers. Many scriptural terms 
also of Greek origin have passed 
down to modern times, and are 
ofien strangely corrupted, as for- 
eign words are apt to be in the 
mouths of the ignorant. As in- 
stances of the first, we cite several 
which have passed into our own 
tongue : combinare, (Augustin,) 
devotio, (Lactantius,) discursus, 
(Theodos. Code,) impostor, (Je- 
rome,) named by Gregory the Great 
a rustic word ; incapabilis, (Augus- 
tin,) intimare, excaldare, to take a 
warm bath, Ital. scaldare to warm, 
Fr. echauder, our scald. Among 
the numerous examples of the other 
class we will only name— 

Episcopus. ltal. vescovo, Fr. 
eveque. Presbyterus. Fr. prétre, 
our priest. Eleemosyna. lial. li- 
mosina, Prov. almosna, Fr. aumo- 
nes. Comp. Germ. almosen, Scotch, 
awmous, Engl. alms. Blasphemare. 
Ital. bestemmiare and biasimare, 
Old Fr. blasmer, Fr. blamer, our 
blame. Parabola. Span. palabra, 
Prov. paraula, Ital. parola, Fr. pa- 
role whence parler and our parle, 
parliament. Ecclesia. Fr. eglise, 
It. chiesa. 

We have looked thus far only at 
words derived from Latin words, 
for which authorities in the decline 
of that language can be cited. 
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There is, however, a large and im- 
portant class besides, consisting of 
such words as can not be traced be- 
yond the middle ages. It is not to 
be supposed that all these are no 
older than the period from which 
our first instances are drawn: that 
would be an unsafe supposition with 
regard to the ingredients of any lan- 
guage. In some cases also the Latin 
words of the middle ages are merely 
old Romanic words with Latin ter- 
minations, that is, such as never 
really existed in written Latin, until 
they were borrowed for the occa- 
sion by some writer from the cor- 
rupt Latin, (as the case may have 
been,) or early Romanic of the 
oral language. But in either case 
such words are interesting as de- 
scending from the time when the 
Latin was beginning to melt or had 
just been melted into the new dia- 
lects. 

Our limits will allow us to give 
only one or two specimens of this 
kind, and these will be such as have 
passed into our own language. 
Camminaia, a room that can be 
warmed, Fr. cheminée, our chim- 
ney. Capanna, a hut. * Hanc rus- 
tici capannam vocant,’ says Isidore, 
* quod unum tantum capiat.’ It is our 
cabin. Capulum, a rope, derived 
by Isidore from capio. It is our 
cable. Companium, company from 
eating bread together. Discapel- 
lare, dishevel, found in the Bur- 
gundian law, and exclusa, Fr. écluse, 
our sluice, found in the Salic law. 
Tornare, our turn, found in the 
Lombard law: a word of Greek 
origin which has superseded verto, 
verso, in Romanic. 

The influence of the vulgar Latin 
upon the Romanic dialects is espe- 
cially shown by those words of 
very frequent occurrence, which 
have superseded the ancient and 
noble words fur the same idea. As 
there are many of these which are 
common to all the dialects, we can 
account for their use in no other 
way than by pronouncing it the use 
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of the spoken Latin when the dia. 
lects arose. For how could such 
words travel from one dialect to 
another, ata period when there was 
little communication even between 
neighbouring countries; and espe. 
cially how could the remote Walla. 
chian, thus receive them in the 
many instances in which it has them. 
Some such words which may be 
traced in all or nearly all the Ro. 
manic languages, are, battere instead 
of the more noble pulsare, bucca 
for os, caballus for equus, hostis for 
exercitus, clamare for vocare, focus 
fur ignis, laxare for sinere, taleare 
for abscidere, russus for ruber. 

But it is time to enquire if the 
Romanic has not drawn from other 
sources besides the Latin. ‘Two 
naturally present themselves to our 
consideration, the Greek and the 
Teutonic. Of the materials alledg- 
ed to have been drawn from the 
Greek, much more has been made 
than the case will warrant. It has 
been thought an honor to the Ro- 
manic languages to trace up their 
words to such a parent; and espe- 
cially the French philologists, full of 
the Greek colony of Marseilles, 
have striven to find in the language 
there spoken, the origin of as many 
words as possible. But it is not in 
itself likely that a colony like Mar- 
seilles, even with all its offsets, 
should have thrown many words into 
the language of the French; and 
indeed if we except a part of east- 
ern italy and Wallachia, the Greek 
was not brought nigh enough to the 
Latin to give much of its color to the 
stream which flowed down through 
the Romanic tongues. That the 
New Testament brought a number of 
Greek words into circulation we 
have seen; that others, whether 
brought into the Latin of haly 
through intercourse of good society 
before or soon after the Latin ceas- 
ed to be spoken, or through com- 
merce and government, may have 
propagated themselves through sev 
eral dialects, is in itself quite proba- 
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ble. Mr. Dietz gives a list of fifty 
or sixty Greek words which have 
become Romanic ; but of these few 
are clear, and the Romanic words 
themselves are nearly all of trifling 
importance. Besides these, a num- 
ber of Greek words came with the 
crusaders; some have been pre- 
served in the patois of particular 
districts, as Calabria; many owe 
their origin to the learned ; and one 
Romanic language, the Wallachian, 
for obvious reasons, has taken up 
very many: but all such words are 
too limited in their circulation, or 
too little a part of the languages to 
be taken into account here. 

But the German origin of a con- 
siderable number of words, com- 
mon to all the languages except the 
Wallachian, is undoubted; and as 
might be supposed, many of these 
words are of prime importance and 
in daily use. But it should be re- 
membered in the first place that the 
invaders were very few in number, 
and, therefore. in their state of in- 
ferior civilization, not such as to 
effect a great change in language ; 
in the second place, whatsoever in- 
fluences tended to root out Latin and 
bring in Teutonic words, were in 
part opposed by the inferior clergy 
and the services of religion and by 
the supremacy of Roman law. The 
differences of dialect in the Roman- 
ic have been accounted for by some 
on the ground of differences among 
the invading tribes, who departed 
from each other in their dialects, 
although able to converse without 
an interpreter. But the cause is 
not sufficient for the effect: how 
could they who came in but a few 
thousands into a Latinized nation 
like Gaul or into lialy; and who 
have left but a few hundred words 
to attest to their difference of stock 
from the conquered nations, how 
could they have given such differ- 
ent directions to the laws of sound 
as exist in French and Italian. ‘The 
cause must lie further back in the 
materials, out of which the mass 
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of the people was composed, be- 
fore these invaders settled them- 
selves as the nobility of the Roman 
world. 

That these German nobles and 
soldiers, when settled upon Roman 
soil should retain their own lan- 
guage for a time, was to be looked 
for from the relation of superiority 
in which they stood towards the 
cultivators of the soil, and the dwell- 
ers in town. How long their lan- 
guage continued to be spoken isa 
point which can not be made out 
with entire satisfaction. Mr. Dietz 
thinks that it lasted in France until 
the Carlovingian empire was divi- 
ded; and in the north until the end 
of the ninth century, that is, for 
about four hundred years. In Italy 
the Lombard dialect was still spo- 
ken when Paulus Diaconus wrote, 
(before the year 800.) In Spain as 
long as the Visigoths were Arians, 
their language bade fair to last in 
its purity distinct; but when King 
Recared in 587, went over to or- 
thodoxy ; and all his subjects, with- 
out difference of race, enjoyed 
equal rights; an amalgamation be- 
gan speedily to take place between 
the invaders and the people, which 
must have soon destroyed the West- 
Gothic as an independant self-sub- 
sistent dialect. 

Here we can not forbear insert- 
ing the general remark that though 
the influence of the German and 
Latin bears, loosely speaking, a pro- 
portion to the numbers of the con- 
querors and the conquered, yet this 
is not always so. It was not so 
wherever the Latin rooted itself 
upon a foreign soil beyond the bor- 
ders of Italy. It was not so when 
the Anglo-Saxons, few in number 
like the rest of their Teutonic emi- 
grating brethren, drove the Celts in- 
to a corner of England and the 
mountains of Wales. The cause 
then for the decided predominance 
of one language over another, when 
nations are mingled by conquest, 
must lie beyond their relative num- 
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ber. It must be sought for to some 
extent in that which makes up na- 
tional character; in the degree of ca- 
pacity to receive new impressions, 
and in the strength of attachment to 
old usages; but mainly in the civ- 
ilization of the nations so brought 
together; in that power of mind 
manifesied by cultivated life, by 
knowledge of art and science, by 
settled laws and institutions, which 
impresses one nation with a sense 
of inferiority to the other, and 
makes language coveted as a means 
of attaining to the higher standard, 
thus brought before the minds of 
one element of the new people. 
This it was, we are persuaded, 
which made the proud German 
barons shape their tongues to the lan- 
guage of Rome; and if law, reli- 
gion and art had come in with the 
Teutonic invasions, we should have 
seen the fate of things reversed ; 
and dialects of Gothic and High- 
German would have spread over 
the Romanic countries. 

Mr. Dietz has examined about 
seven hundred words, some few of 
which may be of doubtful origin, 
introduced into the Romanic lan- 
guages by the German conquerors ; 
and thinks that this sum may be 
doubled without counting proper 
names, derivations and compositions. 
Of these, two hundred are common 
to all the Romanic tongues except 
the Wallachian, and the whole num- 
ber is divided among the different 
dialects according to the following 
scale; five-sevenths to the old and 
new French; one-third to the Pro- 
vencal, one-half to the ltalian, three- 
sevenths to the Spanish, and the 
same part to the Portuguese. ‘The 
Wallachian possesses not more than 
fifty or sixty German words handed 
down from early times. From these 
words so introduced are to be sepa- 
raied those few others from the 
Teutonic dialects, which had pre- 
viously found admission into the 
Latin, whether in some remote age 
or after Germany was open to their 


armies and their armies open to 
Germans.* 

We will close what we have to 
say upon this subject, by making 
some remarks upon each of the 
dialects included under the com. 
mon name Romanic, beginning with 
the eastern. ‘The language of the 
Wallachians, or as they call them. 
selves, Roméni, is divided into two 
main dialects, the northern, spo. 
ken in Wallachia and Moldavia 
and in adjoining parts of Hungary, 
Transylvania and Bessarabia; and 
the southern, heard along a large 
tract of the right bank of the Dan. 
ube, in old Thrace, Macedonia and 
even Thessaly. ‘The northern or 
Daco-Romanic, is less mingled with 
foreign languages, and has a litera. 
ture, meagre though it be: the lat- 
ter has more foreign, especially, 
Albanian and Greek words, and still 
remains an oral dialect. 

The Roman province of Dacia 
will nearly represent the northern 
seat of these dialects. The inhab- 
itants, who seem to have been of 
Thracian origin, and allied in lan- 
guage to the Illvrians, belonged to 
two tribes—the Daci in the west, 
and Getz in the east. When, how- 
ever, Dacia became a Roman prov- 
ince under Trajan in 107, a tribe of 
Sarmatian stock from the East, had 
driven out many of the earlier in- 
habitants. From this time until 
272, the Roman system of colonies 
took effect, and the Dacians were 
engrafied into the Roman armies: 
at the last named date, Aurelian 
thought it best to yield up the prov- 
ince to the Goths, who had long dis- 
turbed it by their invasions; and 
the Roman colonists, or many of 
them, crossed the Danube to settle 
in Meesia, or the present Bulgaria. 
The Goths were predominant in 
Dacia for many years, and in the 
fourth century were allowed to 
settle on the right bank of the river. 








* The influence of the Arabic, being 
restricted to the two western dialects, 
can not be taken into account here. 
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After that time, Dacia was exposed 
to the invasions of Slavonic tribes, 
who in part occupied its territory, as 
well as settled upon its borders. 
Nor ought the Tartars to be omitted, 
on whose route this province lay, 
and who, more than once, from the 
fourth century, desolated the banks 
of the Danube. If to these influ- 
ences are added those from the 
Greeks of the eastern empire, from 
Hungary, Turkey, the Albanians 
and the Slavonic nations in their 
neighborhood ; and if it is consid- 
ered that very soon these Dacians 


were removed from the influence of 


Rome ; it will seem extremely nat- 
ural that their language should re- 
flect all these influences, if not in 
its structure, yet at least in its ma- 
terials. Such is the fact: scarcely 
half its words are of Latin origin, 
and the rest have been washed in 
from every quarter, particularly 
from the Slavonic dialects. But it is 
wonderful that it shows so little of 
the Gothic in its composition; and 
still more wonderful that, although 
Dacia was joined to the Roman em- 
pire not longer than a century anda 
half, and although the military col- 
onists deserted it, the Wallachian 
grammar is essentially Romanic, and 
its most important words of Latin 
origin. No fact that we know of in 
the history of language presents, in 
amore striking light, the power of 
civilized men to spread their lan- 
guage among the less civilized, and 
ina few years to harden it into such 
solidity that it shall stand the shocks 
of changes that bring all else to 
decay. Yet with all this, the for- 
eign materials which it has adopted, 
are but partially assimilated : unlike 
the Italian, in this respect, it wears 
a checkered and patched appear- 
ance. The position of the article, 
as a suffix to the noun, which is the 
practice in Albanian also, more 
than any other grammatical pecu- 
liarity, by reason of its extreme fre- 
quency, gives the words an unro- 
manic look. When the language 
Vou. V. 25 
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was first reduced to writing, the al- 
phabet of Cyril was borrowed from 
the Servians, and since then many 
attempis have been made to devise 
a better system of representing the 
sounds. ‘The literature of the lan- 
guage is made up of religious books, 
and a few scientific treatises, chiefly 
translated. The songs of the na- 
tion have not yet been collected and 
published. 

2. We pass westward to the Ital- 
ian, which, on the whole, of all the 
Romanic tongues, has kept the most 
faithful memory of its Latin ances- 
tor. Its materials, besides the great 
mass of Latin words and those of 
Teutonic stock, consist of a few 
Greek and Arabic words,—the lat- 
ter introduced in part during the 
Saracen occupation of Sicily and 
Calabria,—and a number of others, 
either brought accidentally from a 
distance, or living as the feeble sur- 
vivors of those languages which the 
Latin destroyed. The Italian lan- 
guage is surpassed by most of its 
sisters in the antiquity of ils records, 
which belong to the first part of the 
12th century, and are of a poetical 
nature. Before that, however, and 
as early as the 10th century, its use 
among the educated may be shown 
from history. Witichind says of 
Otho I, (936-973, ) ‘ Romana lingua, 
Sclavonicaque loqui sciebat, sed 
rarum est quod earum uti digna- 
retur.” It was called lingua vul- 
garis, or Romana, or ltalica; until 
Frederick Il. and his poetical court 
(1220 and onward) succeeded in 
making it a literary dialect, when it 
was named Sicilian. Afier Florence 
gained the preéminence in genius 
and taste, it was called the Tuscan. 
The Italian has no ancient form, 
like the old French; but the archa- 
isms, many in number, to be found 
in Dante and others of the same 
age, are extremely valuable in re- 
vealing the earlier laws of the lan- 
guage. Its dialects, in consequence 
of the geographical nature of Italy 
and the adjoining islands, are nu- 
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merous; some of which, as the Si- 
cilian and Neapolitan, have been 
used for the purposes of literature. 
The northern of these dialects re- 
semble the Provencal, until finally 
they run into it. 

3 and 4. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese, the former of which espe- 
cially has kept in the flexion and 
formation of its words more closely 
to the Latin, than has even the Ital- 
ian; although the words themselves, 
in regard to origin and laws of 
sound, testify to greater foreign in- 
fluences. The peninsula was, when 
we first know of it, peopled by lbe- 
rians and Celts, whose mixture was 
called, by the ancients, Celt-iberians. 
The Iberian language yet lives, as 
is well known, in the Basque prov- 
inces; few lberian words however 
have been preserved in the Spanish. 
The Carthaginians founded numer- 
ous settlements on the coast, all tra- 
ces of which were rooted out by the 
Romans, who for more than six cen- 
turies made Spain a new home for 
their language and literature. The 
many natives of the province, whoun- 
der the earlier emperors, distinguish- 
ed themselves by their writings, such 
as the Senecas, Pomponius Mela, 
Columella, Lucan, Quintilian, Mar- 
tial, and perhaps Florus, testify both 
to the genius of the Provincials, and 
the Romanizing influence exerted 
upon them. In the fifth century of 
our era, begin the invasions of the 
German tribes, with which the Alani 
(a Slavonic race) were associated ; 
in the sixth and seventh, the Byzan- 
tine emperors swayed the south of 
the peninsula; in the eighth, the 
Arabs crossed over from Africa, 
and were not driven back until the 
fifteenth. The German ingredients 
of the Spanish, have been spoken 
of at sufficient length already. From 
the Arabians, a considerable num- 
ber* of words have been borrowed, 
yet the grammar has not been much 





* Sousa in vestigios da lingua Arabica 
em Portugal, numbers according to Dietz, 
370, Ar. and Pers. appelatives. 
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affected by their presence which 
so long controlled the destinies of 
Spain. These Arabic words—to 
translate Mr. Dietz’s language—al- 
most all denote objects of sense ; or 
scientific notions, especially in med- 
icine, mathematics, astronomy and 
natural history; several terms for 
offices and dignities, weights and 
measures are from this source; but 
not one word from the Arabic, unless 
it be oxala, would to God, is drawn 
from the circle of human feelings, as 
though the relations between Chris. 
tians and Mohammedans were con- 
fined to outward intercourse. 

The literature of the Spanish has 
an earlier beginning than that of the 
ltalian. About the middle of the 
12th century, was composed the 
epic work, the Cid ; to the next cen- 
tury belong the religious poems of 
Berceos, and the romance of Alex. 
ander the Great ; and in this century 
also the West-Gothic law-book, Lex 
Visigothorum or forum judicum,* 
was translated into the vernacular 
tongue, under the title Fuero juzgo. 
The public documents and some 
other writings are of the same date, 

The Spanish falls into three prin- 
cipal dialects; the Custilian, Cata- 
lano-valencian and Gallician; the 
second approximates to the Proven+ 
cal, and the third to the Portuguese. 
This Gallician dialect, which keeps 
closer to the Latin than the Portu- 
guese, was formerly cultivated by 
the poets. A book of songs is yet 
preserved almost entire, written by 
Alphonso X, probably in the thir 
teenth century. It might be made 
a question whether the Portuguese 
itself ought not to be called a dia 
lect; yet ils existence as a literary 
language, and some grammatical 
peculiarities, such as the frequent 
use of m for the Spanish n, and its 
tendency to nasality, seem properly 
to give it a place by the side of the 
other Romanic tongues. lis oldest 
documents are a little younger than 





~* Reduced to its present form under 
King Egiza, A. D. 701. 
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those of the Spanish; and it holds 
nearly the same relation to the 
Gothic and Arabic. The numerous 
words of French origin in Portu- 

se, were introduced by Henry of 
Burgundy and his train. 

5. French. Cesar speaks of three 
nations in Gaul, who differed from 
one another in language, laws and 
customs. It is thought that the 
Aquitani belonged in part to the 
Iberian stocks, and that the Belge 
spoke a dialect composed of Cel- 
tic and German. The Celtic con- 
tinued to be known in Gaul until 
after the time of Sulpicius Severus, 
(born 361,) if a passage from one 
of his dialogues is correctly under- 
stood, as referring to these indi- 
genous languages, and not to a cor- 
ruption of Latin. What the influ- 
ence of the old Celtic on the French 
has been in regard to its words, it is 
dificult to pronounce ; for the mod- 
ern Celtic being not pure from ad- 
mixture with German, Latin and 
Romanic, affords no safe criterion. 
Dietz adopts this rule, that where 
derivation assigns a word to Celtic 
or German origin, and there are no 
special reasons in favor of the Celtic, 
the German origin is to be preferred. 
Even the words, says he, which the 
ancients mention as Gallic, are not 
all certainly such; and those which 
are, may have come in part through 
the Latin into French. Under these 
circumstances, he ventures to give 
no example of words which have 
passed into French and Provencal 
from the Celtic, which were not 
known to the Romans. It will be 
seen from this that he is far from 
the Celtomania of the French phi- 
lologists, and waits for the clearing 
up of this tribe of languages, in 
order that its old and new ingre- 
dients may be better known. 

The French is purer than Italian 
or Spanish, if we mean by impuri- 
ties, words not of Latin or Teutonic 
origin. It has also the oldest lit 
erature, and has changed much 
more than the more Southern Ro- 
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manic tongues, so that it naturally 
falls into two branches, the old 
French and the new. Its earliest 
document ts a well known oath, 
framed by Louis, (the German,) in 
842. The monuments of the Lith 
century and of the early part of 
the 12th, have not yet been edit- 
ed, with the exception of William 
the Conqueror’s laws. ‘The bloom 
of the old French literature is to 
be placed in the wane of the 12th 
and beginning of the 13th centu- 
ries. Many works of this period 
have been published, particularly of 
late years, most of them romances, 
or of some other poetical species. 
The dialects of the French have 
been less studied in regard to their 
ancient monuments than they de- 
serve, and might help to clear up 
something of what is dark at pre- 
sent in the prevailing language. 

6. The Provencal. ‘The line di- 
viding this tongue from the French, 
runs through Dauphiny, Lyonnais, 
Auvergne, Limousin, Perigord, and 
Saintonge. As the southern part of 
Gaul was farther fromm the German 
invaders, and nearer to the Romans, 
it had less Teutonic and more Latin 
materials than the French. The 
difference between the two was felt 
in the middle ages, and by the natives 
of Provence themselves; who still 
call the northern French * Franchi- 
man,” while they named their own 
language, when it flourished, Roman 
proensalese, and lemozi. 

The oldest Provencal monuments 
go back to 960: these are, however, 
merely single sentences scattered in 
Latin documents. Of the first ex- 
tended work, a poem relating to 
Boethius, and referred to the end 
of the 10th century, we have only 
257 lines. The 12th and 13ih cen- 
turies were the fertile period of 
Provencal literature, but by no means 
have all the productions of that time 
as yet been published. There are 
two collections of lyric and didactie 
Provencal poetry : Rochegude’s par. 
nasse occitanien, Toulouse, 1816, 
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and Raynouard’s Choix des poesies 
originales des Troubadours. Paris, 
1816-1825. Raynouard’s Lexicon, 
in 6 vols., appeared between 1838 
and 1844. Five romances are known 
to exist, of which one, Ferabras, or 
Fierabras, found by Lachmann in 
South Germany, was incorporated 
with the transactions of the Berlin 
Academy, of 1826. Mr. Dietz thinks 
this to be written, not in the language 
of the lyric pieces of the Trouba- 
dours, but in a dialect somewhat 
mixed with northern French; and 
to have been drawn from an earlier 
French romance. Another, the Ro- 
man de Jauffre, has been inserted 
by Raynouard in the first volume of 
his Lexicon. 

The Provencal extends in many 
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In this age of “ outward obser- 
vation,” it is not surprising that the 
first human society, that first in- 
stituted and first in importance, 
should receive a smaller share of 
attention, than it deserves. ‘The 
tendency of these times is to osten- 
tation. The pendulum has vibra- 
ted back from monachism to the 
other extreme of religious publicity. 
‘No man doeth any thing in secret, 
but seeketh to be known openly.’ 
Whoever would be credited as a 
follower of Christ, is called upon 
to show himself. Mankind, and wo- 
mankind too, are drawn away from 
that sacred spot where successive 
generations are formed for life or 
death; away from the sequestered 
fountains where the waters may be 
easily and permanently purified and 
made to flow to the more majestic 
banks of the great rivers of influ- 
ence, which can in no other way 
be purified and controlled. How 
much this is to be lamented, may 
be inferred from the vast amount of 
good that might be directly accom- 
plished at the family fireside, and 
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dialects far beyond the bounds of 
France. It occupies the northeast 
of Spain, the Balearic islands, and 
a part of Switzerland ; indeed, some 
of the northern dialects of lraly in- 
cline more to it than to Italian. 
That of the Waldenses has records 
to show, which date from the end 
of century 12. The east Spanish 
dialect possessed a rich and pretty 
old literature, but when Castile and 
Arragon were united, confined it- 
self, like the Provencal of France, 
to the mouths of the vulgar. An- 
other dialect, more like Provencal 
than like Italian, is spoken by the 
small independent community of 
Chur, in the Grisons, which, how- 
ever, is peculiar in several respects, 
and is much mingled with German. 
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from the dependence of all the be- 
nevolent enterprises of the age upon 
the domestic habits of the people. 
The family is, in our view, a divine 
institution—the primitive society— 
the best association ever devised for 
the welfare of man. Every man 
is therefore bound, as a paramount 
duty, to make his own house the 
theater of his most anxious, most 
constant, most laborious exertions. 
It should be his first care to seek 
the happiness and spiritual welfare 
of the members of his own family, 
and as a thing of no small impor- 
tance to this end, to exhibit there 
the most amiable piety—a spirit of 
kindness, courtesy, patience, and 
general self-control, in all the daties 
and trials incident to domestic life. 
In support of this opinion we shall 
consider how this society ought to 
be managed, and how vital its right 
management is to the happiness of 
private life, and to the success of all 
the enterprises of Christian benev- 
olence; hoping to make it appa- 
reot that this unpretending associa- 
tion—the Family—must constitute 
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our main reliance in achieving the 
spiritual conquest of the world. 

Should it seem to any of our 
readers that this proposition is so 
simple and true that we might spare 
ourselves the pains of adducing any 
formal proof to support it, we beg 
him to reflect how it is contradicted 
by the general practice of Christen- 
dom, and how we sometimes hear 
iteven formally maintained that it 
isa Christian’s first and great duty 
to embrace the whole race in his 
affections, and to regard his own 
family with only that measure of 
benevolence to which so small a 
fraction of the great family is en- 
tiled, compared with that due to 
the whole race. 

Our duty then, as members of 
the “ best society,” rests on the fact 
that our own family is in the nature 
of things the most intimately and 
powerfully affected by what we 
are and do. Here is the place of 
our nearest conjunction with the race 
to which we belong ; the spot where 
our influence for good or evil inter- 
links most closely with the destiny 
of others. It is here we spend 
necessarily a great portion of our 
time—hours in which our prevailing 
spirit, whatever it is, diffuses itself 
over the minds of those around us. 
As we sit in the quietness of do- 
mestic life around our own fireside, 
our moral lineaments are faithfully 
daguerreotyped upon the imperish- 
able materials of the minds of our 
own household. What we are, of- 
ten more than what we say or do,* 
is doing the work of our lives; ef: 
fectually helping forward or retard- 
ing the kingdom of God on earth. 
The serene and tranquil look of 
piety, the scowl! of impatience and 
anger, the gentle tones of love, the 
piercing notes of wrath—all are 
doing the work; increasing the 
happiness or purity of our race, or 
diffusing unhappiness and develop- 


* See Dr. Bushnell’s Discourse on Un- 
conscious Influence. 
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ing or implanting an evil spirit in 
those around us. Nature herself 
then teaches us, that this sacred 
spot where the avenue to other 
minds is so invitingly open, where 
spirit comes into immediate and 
continued contact with spirit, is the 
spot where our piety should first be 
brought to bear. Could our great 
benevolent associations gain such 
access as this to the thinking, feel- 
ing world, could they carry their 
piety thus into the nurseries of 
Christendom, and exert the influence 
of a father or a mother, of a brother 
ora sister, what a mighty influence 
would they possess in the earth! 
how advantageously work on com- 
ing generations! Shall this sphere 
of usefuiness then be neglected,in our 
haste to operate in larger and more 
conspicuous fields of enterprize ? 
Shall fathers and sons appear and 
speak and act with seraphic piety 
abroad—on the platform at some 
grand meeting of philanthropists 
and stirring Christians, or at some 
social gathering, and go home to 
poison the very fountains of good 
influence, to shut off the little rills 
of human happiness, by sour and 
irreligious looks, and tones, and 
speeches; go home to talk in the 
rough monosyllables of sullen im- 
piety? Can men whose out-door 
deportment is such as to win gene- 
ral commendation, go home and be- 
come sometimes even objects of 
fear and horror in domestic life— 
impatient, uncontrolled, reckless of 
the peace of those who would be 
glad to cling around them with all 
the affection of their natures? 
Men who by the magic of their 
eloquence can rouse the slumbering 
piety and energies of their fellow 
men abroad—can they appear like 
fallen angels at home ; utter many 
a bitter word, and inflict harsh 
blows even under the inspiration of 
infernal anger, on pretence perhaps 
of needed disciplinary punishment ? 
in this age such things are possible. 

This obligation to make our con- 
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duct at home our first care, arises 
from the fact, that this duty is one 
in which for several reasons we are 
most liable to be deficient. In the 
bosom of our own families, shut out 
from the observation of a world 
quick to notice our misconduct, we 
are without many efficient restraints 
that hold us in check while min- 
gling promiscuously with mankind. 
Here we know ourselves to be sur- 
rounded by those who feel a com- 
mon interest with us in screening 
our follies and defects from the 
knowledge of a gainsaying world. 
But this very charity and loyalty of 
our household, which ought to call 
forth in return a special exercise of 
our piety, is liable to become by 
abuse, a strong temptation to words 
and looks and tones of unkindness 
and irreligion, Every man conse- 
quently, who, at home, does not 
muke it his first care to keep his 
piety about him, will find himself 
entirely unguarded—surprised into 
actions and speeches, which, seen 
and heard by the world, would 
mantle his cheeks with shame, and 
neutralize the influence of his piety, 
if not carry his influence entirely 
over to the kingdom of darkness ; 
and which, be it remembered, are 
not without their effect on the minds 
around him. Besides reasons of 
this nature, which operate in every 
age, there are others to which we 
have already alluded, peculiar to 
our own times; reasons which op- 
erate to draw our piety and care 
abroad. Who now can estimate 
the amount of sin and sorrow which 
is thus daily committed and suffered 
in the secrecy of domestic life, in 
this land of zeal and boasted piety, 
for the want of more of that relig- 
ion at home, which fiames out so 
beautifully abroad ? Enough doubt- 
less there is, in these homes of Chris- 
tendom, to make heaven ache with 
pity, if such a thing were possi- 
ble; neglected minds, pernicious 
habits, soured dispositions, broken 
hearts, wicked, neglected homes. 
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Is there in this age of sympathy for 
the woes of humanity, no tear of 
pity to drop over this neglected 
field? In these days of stirring 
appeals, no eloquent voice to plead 
for these? Alas, not many; man. 
kind are abroad. 

How then shall this burden of 
sin and sorrow, which is pressing on 
the very vitals of Christendom, be 
removed? “Ah! Lsee; we must 
form a new society to operate on 
this important field, and enlist the 
sympathies of the people!” Nay, 
in the name of humanity, no more 
associations to call us abroad. Give 
us something to call us home. 
Thanks to divine wisdom, there is 
one society in this age which can 
reach this case; which meets, 
where all meetings for this cause 
must convene, at home. God or- 
ganized some six thousand years 
ago, an association to labor in this 
field. Reader, you are a member 
of this society. Go home and show 
your piety there. Let each individ. 
ual revive his interest in this old 
society and make it his first care to 
show his piety here, and an amount 
of good—of immediate, substantial, 
far-reaching good—will be accom. 
plished, such as heaven never saw 
accomplished so speedily and so 
economically before. Such an in- 
fluence will be felt at the fountain 
head of all the great streams of 
benevolent enterprise in Christen- 
dom, as will in due time cause their 
channels to overflow with living 
waters, and to bless the world; and 
in the accomplishment of this good, 
we shall bless, first of all, our own 
families and ourselves. 

The adult members of the family 
are not alone responsible for the 
common happiness. The younger 
members have duties to discharge. 
They are bound to show their piety 
first at home, because they owe by 
nature a larger debt of piety here 
than any where else. No sum of 
money, no motive of any characier, 
could ever avail to obtain for a son 
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or daughter, that amount of affec- 
tion, that disposition to self-sacri- 
ficing effort in their behalf, which 
is found in the heart of a father 
and mother. There is a love, a 
yearning interest ¢here, in their be- 
half, which they can find no where 
else but in the heart of our Father 
in heaven, and which no amount of 
piety or filial affection on their part, 
can ever equal or repay. ‘There is 
an anguish ¢here, in all their suffer- 
ing and in all their moral delin- 
quency, which is like the pangs of 
the second death; and there is a 
joy and a peace there, in all their 
success and in the piety they mani- 
fest, which is like the joy of angels 
in the presence of God, over the 
recovery of lost men. We, the 
children, are bone of their bone, 
flesh of their flesh. Our hearts are 
warmed by the blood that courses in 
their veins. In us they diffuse and 
perpetuate their own earthly exist- 
ence; we and they are one; they 
sufler our pains, and enjoy our 
pleasures. And can the son or the 
daughter, tender of the feelings of 
others, amiable and gentle, full of 
the looks and tones of picty and 
kindness in the society of strangers, 
ready to observe all the laws of 
propriety and courtesy in their in- 
tercourse with the world—can they 
go home to diffifSe sadness-and sor- 
row around their own firesides, by 
wounding hearts that yearn for their 
happiness, and are ready to bleed 
in sacrifice for their welfure?  In- 
deed this can be! This glaring 
impiety, this heathenish crime,* is 
witnessed with keen and bitter an- 

ish in many a home in Christen- 
dom. While hearts are aching to 
relieve the woes of heathen fathers 
and mothers, (and we ought to 
manifest far more of our piety 
abroad than we now do,) it is pain- 
ful to see how many bosoms are 
pierced and bleeding for the want 
of more filial piety at home. But 
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it is not the happiness of private 
life alone which recommends a 
more conscientious discharge of the 
duties of the fireside. The fam- 
ily is the source from which society 
at large derives in a great meas- 
ure, its character, tendencies, and 
habits. It is from these retired 
spots—the homes of Christendom— 
that issue the little rills that form 
the great rivers of influence which 
flow through society and the world. 
It is not to the Sabbath school, the 
seminary, the college, or the church, 
important as these institutions are 
in their place, that passing genera- 
tions primarily owe the character 
they possess and the influence they 
exert. The years that decide the 
destiny of each generation are 
spent under domestic influence. 

It will not be denied by those who 
have the management of our large 
benevolent associations, that there 
is a vast amount of friction—a great 
retarding force—to be overcome, 
sometimes only by special and strain- 
ed exertion. Crises are constantly 
occurring when they find it necessa- 
ry to redouble their efforts to rouse 
the flagging interest of the churches. 
This retarding force does not lie 
generally in any unfaithfulness or 
want of ability in the managers of 
these associations. The difficulties 
~ imbedded in the character of 
those who compose our churches 
and who constitute the body of the 
people. They lie in the compara- 
tive ignorance and indolence, in the 
worldliness and seifishness of the 
public mind. How now shall these 
difficulties be permanently vanquish- 
ed, that these various causes may 
acquire a strong, abiding and in- 
creasing hold on the heart of the 
church? By appliances addressed 
to the adult portion of our popula- 
tion, by eloquent appeals and mam- 
moth meetings, the difficulty may 
be partially and temporarily remov- 
ed; but by no amount of effort ex- 
pended on minds not trained to piety 
and benevolence at home, can the 
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difficulty be permanently overcome. 
We believe these enterprises have 
attained to nearly all the vigor and 
efficiency possible, until Christian 
fathers and mothers carry more of 
their piety into their homes; until 
these fountains are thoroughly puri- 
fied. If the world is ever to be 
cleansed from its pollutions, a new 
effort, we believe, must be made, 
and that effort must begin in the 
homes of Christendom. We must 
undertake the careful training of a 
new generation in the very nursery 
itself. We must go into the birth 
place of that generation which, 
thirty years hence, will hold the 
destiny of the world in its hands, 
and begin the work there. For the 
accomplishment of this work, the 
family must be our main reliance. 
We must imitate the wisdom and 
piety of the father of the faithful, 
who *“ commanded his children and 
his household after him,” and thus 
fulfilled the promise, that * in him 
and in his seed all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed.” 

We must avoid the great * pro- 
ton-pseudos,” inwrought into the 
very life of modern times, which 
stands in the way of the accomplish- 
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ment of this work, viz., that imme. 
diate, tangible, visible results alone 
are worth aiming at. We must 
cease to measure a man’s wisdom 
and usefulness, by his success in 
bringing great schemes to a speedy 
maturity. Like our New England 
sires, who were willing to be * mere 
stepping stones to others,” in the 
accomplishment of their enterprise, 
we must have sufficient greatness 
of mind, to aim at far distant and 
enduring good. In the erection of 
every great and permanent edifice, 
we first work downwards; we show 
our wisdom and patience under 
ground—in sinking deep and costly 
foundations. And who can suppose 
that the great and everlasting king. 
dom of God which is to be reared 
in this wide world, can ever be 
built up by less radical measures? 
In this unostentatious way, by acting 
our parts well, as members of the 
“best society,” we may hope not 
only to enjoy a more perfect do- 
mestic happiness, but to impart new 
power of accomplishment to all be- 
nevolent associations, and ultimately 
to crown every Christian enterprise 
by the union of mankind in one 
great fraternity. 


As dows 


{ 
DISCOURSES AT CAMBRIDGE AND NEW HAVEN.* 


TueEse discourses, pronounced as 
they were under circumstances of 
great responsibility, contain discus- 
sions upon the subject of collegiate 
and university education, with which 
we are sure our readers will like to 


* Addresses at the Inauguration of the 
Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D., as Presi- 
dent of the University at Cambridge, 
Thursday, April 30, 1846. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1846. 

Discourses and Addresses at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, LL. D., to the Ministry of the 
Gospel, and his Inauguration as President 
of Yale College, October 21, 1846. 
Published by order of the Corporation. 
New Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 1846. 


become acquainted. They furnisha 
favorable opportunity for compar- 
ing the opinions which may be sup- 
posed to prevail at the two oldest 
New England colleges, upon the 
state and prospects of our higher 
schools of learning. The distin- 
guished gentlemen, who were desig: 
nated to speak on those occasions, 
have put forth, as it were, a mabi- 
festo, declaring what has been ac- 
complished, and announcing the be- 
ginning of still greater things. And 
it is gratifying to see to what an ex- 
tent there exists a substantial agree- 
ment upon all the main points of 
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the subject, and the more gratify- 
ing, because the circumstances of 
the writers were in several respects 
quite diverse. It is rare to find so 
varied experience. ‘The venerable 
President Day here records in sum- 
mary, the wise counsels which have 
been matured by the experience of 
half a century, while his successor, 
whose whole life almost has been 
spent in the pursuit of letters within 
academic walls, presents the widen- 
ed views of modern scholarship in 
connection with the true spirit of 
the Christian religion; at the same 
time in the discourses of Presi- 
dent Everett and of the Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, we have the results of va- 
ried attainments and extended ob- 
servation in very diverse, but yet in 
importance not unequal, depart- 
ments of public life. Of course, 
our own task is easy—to give to our 
readers the more important opinions 
of these gentlemen, in the language 
in which they themselves have 
chosen to express them. 

After an appropriate introduction, 
President Everett thus states the 
subject of his discourse :— 

“We shall not, therefore, be devoting 
our attention io any theme of passing in- 
terest, if we employ the hour set apart 
for this portion of the day’s ceremonial 
in the consideration of the objects of a 
university education, as understood at 
this time in our ancient seminary and in 
the other similarly organized American 
institutions. Such in fact seems to be the 
only appropriate topic of discourse on the 

sent occasion. 

“It must be observed, however, in the 
outset, that it is the subject rather for an 
elaborate treatise than an occasional ad- 

ss. Ican hope only to glance at the 
leading points of a discussion which vol- 
umes would be insufficient to exhaust. 

“The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth, in a chapter exclusively appro- 
priated to the subject, hestows the name 
of the ‘ University of Cambridge’ on our 
venerable foundation. This word ‘ uni- 
versity’ has been variously applied to 
places of education. In France, under 
the Empire,—and in this respect the sys- 
tem is unchanged,—it was used to denote 
the aggregate of all the schools and acad- 
emies in the kingdom. The term was 
employed in a similar acceptation in New 

ork, at a still earlier period, and is so 
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used, I believe, in some other of the 
States of our Union. In most of the 
other countries of the continent of Eu- 
rope, particularly in that whose universi- 
ties are most numerous and prosperous, — 
I mean Germany,—the universities are 
professional schools. They are resorted 
to by young men, afler receiving their 
academical education at institutions of 
various name,—lyceum, gymnasium or 
college,—for the purpose of studying the 
three learned professions usnally so desig- 
nated, with an addition in the German 
universities, and perhaps in others, with 
which I am less acquainted, of a fourth 
faculty, called the ‘Philosophical,’ in 
which are included the branches of clas- 
sical, historical and general literature, 
adapted to the academic career, or to an 
education for the public service, or to a 
life of liberal leisure. 

“The English universities, originally 
founded or early modelled on a monastic 
ty pe, and retaining an intimate connection 
with the established church, are never- 
theless mainly academical institutions, of 
a very peculiar character, however, as 
compared with others of the same name. 
They consist respectively of an aggregate 
of several colleges, each of which is a 
seminary by itself, varying greatly as to 
the means of carrying on the work of 
education ; but all united, for certain pur- 
poses, into one confederate body, and 
subject to one academical jurisdiction. 
The education they afford is classical, 
mathematical and philosophical; that is, 
academical, serving as the supplement to 
that received at school, and as preparatory 
to professional studies. 

“Such also is the character of our own 
University, as far as the academical por- 
tion of it is concerned. ‘lhe average age 
of those resorting to it falls, perhaps, a 
little short of that of the students of the 
English universities, but the range of 
study is not, I think, materially lower.* 


* “The following remark closes a par- 
agraph on the preparatory education of 
schools, in the last tract on University 
Education of Dr. Whewell, the distin- 

uished head of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

**So long as youths who can not con- 
strue Cicero and Xenophon are admitted 
into our colleges, the teaching of their lec- 
ture-rooms must necessarily want the 
flow, and interest, and dignity which 
would most fully fit it for its cbject.— 
Of a Liberal Education in General and 
with particular Reference to the leading 
Studies of the University of Cambridge. 

. 113. 

Pe The average age of one hundred and 
four individuals who have entered Harv- 
ard the present academic year, is seven- 
teen and a half years.” 
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“Till after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, our University was a place 
almost exclusively for academical educa- 
tion. Not long after that period, a Med- 
ical School was established at Cambridge, 
in close connection with the University ; 
—the Theological School was founded at 
a somewhat later period ;—and about the 
same time the foundations were laid of 
the Law School. which, within a few 
years, hus risen into its present command- 
Ing position of respectability and impor- 
tance. and to which J can not make even 
this | assing allusion, without bearing my 
humble testimony to the eminent talent, 
the indefatigable exertions, and genial in- 
fluence of the illustrious jurist and magis- 
trate whose loss the University, in com- 
mon with the country at large, has been 
so recently called to deplore. 

“The University of Cambridge ac- 
cordingly now consists of two parts, the 
Academical and the Professional, afford- 
ing the means of a complete education 
for all the liberal pursuits of life, accord- 
ing to the standard of our age and coun- 
try, and the requirements of the society 
in which we live, as they have hitherto 
been understood at our higher seminaries 
of education. Itis a question well wor- 
thy to he entertained, whether the time is 
not arrived, when a considerable expan- 
sion may be given to our system, of a 
twofold character ; first, by establishing a 
a philosophical faculty, in which the va- 
rious branches of science and literature 
should be cultivated. beyond the limits of 
an academical course, with a view toa 
complete liberal education, and, second/y, 
by organizing a school of theoretical and 
practical science, for the purpose espe- 
cially of teaching its application to the 
arts of life. and of furnishing a supply of 
skillful engineers, and of persons well 
qualified to explore and bring to light the 
inexhaustible natural treasures of the 
country, and to guide its vast industrial 
energies in their rapid development. 

“ These, however, are topics on which 
it would be out of place to enlarge on this 
occasion, and in what T have farther to 
say in this address, 1 have in view, not 
the Inter professional additions which 
have been made to our establishment, but 
the general system of academical train- 
ing, which, modified and improved irom 
age to age, constitutes its bread founda- 
tion. In this understanding of the term, 
the objects of a Universiry Epucation 
appear to be,— 

* First, the acquisition of knowledge in 
the various branches of science and lit- 
erature, as a general preparation for the 
learned professions and the other liberal 
pursuits of life ;— 

* Secondly, in the process of acquiring 
this knowledge, the exercise and devel- 
opment of the intellectual faculties, as a 
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still more important part of the great bu- 
siness of preparation ;—and, 

“ Thirdly, the formation of a pure and 
manly character, exhibiting that union of 
moral and inte!leetual qualities whieh 
Most commands confidence, respect and 
love."’—pp. 31-35. 


We need not say that each of 
these subjects is ably discussed, 
President Everett has dwelt at 
greater length than have the other 
gentlemen, upon the importance of 
knowledge as distinct from disci. 
pline. We think the remarks well 
timed, and should be glad to follow 
him in them, but we have not the 
room. We will not, however, with. 
hold from our readers the following 
answer to a very common objection 
of graduates, that their college 
studies have yielded no fruit. 


“But the true ground of complaint 
ought generally, I suspect, to be rathera 
matter of self-reproach. It is not that 
the studies pursued at the university are 
of no use in life, but that we make no 
use of them. The Latin and Greek—to 
instance in these branches—are indeed 
ofien thrown aside as useless; but is 
the lawyer, the statesman, the preacher, 
the medical practitioner or teacher, quite 
sure that there is no advantage to be de. 
rived in his peculiar pursuit from these 
neglected studies, either in the way of 
knowledge direetly useful, collateral in- 
formation, or graceful ornament? Is not 
the fault in ourselves? We have laid a 
foundation which we neglect to build 
upon, and we complain that the founda- 
tiun is useless. We learn the elements, 
and, neglecting to pursue them, we quer- 
ulously repeat that the elements are little 
worth. We pass years at school and col- 
lege in the study of languages, till we are 
just able to begin to use them for their 
chief end, the reading of good books 
written in them; and afler a life passed 
without opening a Greek or Latin au- 
thor, during which time what we knew 
of the languages has gradually oozed 
from our minds. we reflect with discon- 
tent, if not with bitterness, on the loss of 
time devoted in youth to what we stig- 
matize as useless studies. 

“On the other hand, I am quite confi- 
dent that the young man who should, 
while at school and at the university, dil- 
igently pursue the study of the ancient 
languages, (which 1 name again as the 
branch of academical learning most apt to 
be abandoned as useless,) who, on quit 
ling college, instead of turning his back 
on the great writers with whom he had 
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formed some acquaintance,—on Homer, 
on Thucydides, on Pilato, on Demos- 
thenes, on the great Attic tragedians, on 
the classic authors of Rome,—should 
regularly devote but a small part of the 
day, a single hour, to their continued pe- 
rusal, would, at the meridian and siill 
more in the decline of life, experience 
and admit that, both for instruction and 
pleasure, these authors were some of the 
best, the most useful, of his reading; 
that, if in public life, he addressed juries 
and senates better, after refreshing lus re- 
collection with the manner in which De- 
mosthenes handled a legal argument or 
swayed a deliberative assembly ; that the 
lliad and the Odyssey bore a reperusal as 
well as Childe Harolde or Marmion, 
(without disparaging Byron or Secott;) 
that the glimpses into the heart of ancient 
Oriental life which we obtain from Xen- 
ophon's historical romance (a work which 
such a man as Scipio Africanus never 
wished to have out of his hands) are as 
trustworthy and interesting as the vapid 
changes rung in modern works of imag- 
ination on contemporary fashionable lite 
in England ; in « word, that the literature 
which has stood the test of twenty cen- 
turies is as profitable as the ‘ cheap litera- 
ature’ of the day,—if that can be called 
‘cheap,’ in any sense of the term, which 
begins by costing a man his eyesight, and, 
if t have any influence, must, much of 
it, end in depraving his taste and subvert- 
ing his morals.""—pp. 43, 44. 

President Everett passes from 
this to his second topic, and intro- 
duces it with the following impor- 
tant paragraph :— 


“But itis more than time to emerge 
inte a higher sphere, and to turn to our 
second topic of remark, namely, the ex 
ercise and development of the fieulties 
of the mind as a great object of liberal 
education,.—an object not only distinet 
from the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
but far more important. Of the great 
work of intellectual preparation, which 
forms so important a part of the economy 

our natures, this is the most momen- 
tous portion. The knowledge to be ac- 
quired at the university may be and 
sometimes is attained at a later period, by 
private study ; but the loss of these four 
Precious, impressible years in the disci- 
pline of the understanding is far less 
easily retrieved. ‘The efficacy of a well 
conducted university education in this 
respect is not sufficiently considered ; and 
in confounding, in a vague way, the 
acquisition of knowledge in the usual 
branches of study with the general forma- 
tion and training of the faculties, errone- 
ous conclusions are formed, both as to the 
value of particular branches of study and 


of a liberal education in general.""—pp. 
44, 45. 


Upon this subject President Day 
and President Woolsey use equally 
strong language. Says the former, 
“To store the mind richly with the 
materials of knowledge is not the 
only, nor even the principal object 
of the undergraduate course. In- 
tellectual discipline is a higher at- 
fainment than acquiring learning by 
instruction.” Suys the latter, * For 
every use which we can make of our 
minds, a principle is worth far more 
than the knowledge of a thousand 
applications of the principle ; a habit 
of thinking far more than a thou- 
sand thoughts to which the habit 
might lead; the increase of a pow- 
er far more than a multitude of 
things accomplished by the power.” 

We had marked in reading seve- 
ral passages for quotation, but we 
are reluctantly compelled to omit 
them. We, however, should do 
injustice to President Everett not to 
subjoin the following admirable re- 
mark upon the formation of the 
character of the student on Christian 
principles. 

“All, however, who hear me will 
agree,—every parent, every good citizen, 
will agree —that the object itself, the fur- 
mation of churacter on Christian prinei- 
ples, is that last great object of a place of 
education. to which all else is subordinate 
ant auxiliary, For this reason, it is the 
duty of all intrusted with the control of 
such an institution to conduct it conscien- 
tiously, as an instrument of mighty effi- 
ciency for good or forevil. The branches 
of study, the influences under which they 
are pursued, and the whole discipline of 
the place should be, as far as human wis- 
dom can make them so, such as are most 
friendly to sound moral principles, and 
they should be conducted by men whose 
heart is in the work, and whose example 
teaches more and better than their precept. 

** To all that can be thus effected by in- 
direct association and influence, should be 
added that kind and degree of direct reli- 
gious instruction which circumstances ad- 
mit. Lam not unaware of the difficulty 
which attends the performance of this 
duty, in consequence of the differences in 
doctrinal opinion which prevail in the 
community. Itis felt more or less through- 
out Christendom. It forms, at this mo. 
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ment, the subject of the most violent con- 
troversies in France, and constitutes the 
greatest impediment to the progress of 
popular education in England. In a 
country, however, like ours, where there 
is no religious establishment, and conse- 
quently where no one communion has a 
right to claim any preference for its doc- 
trines, the difficulty alluded to exists 
rather in theory, than in the practical ad- 
ministration of a place of education by 
earnest men, bent not on making prose- 
lytes to their own doctrinal views, but 
upon inculcating a sincere reverence for 
religion. ‘There can, I think, be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the propriety and 
practicability of imparting instruction in 
the great truths of natural religion, in the 
principles of Christian ethics, and the 
evidences of the Christian revelation, 
under the guidance of text-books which 
unite the confidence, at least, of all classes 
of Protestant Christians; and if others 
exist, or can be prepared, to which even 
this qualification need not be made, they 
would be doubly welcome. With this 

ovision for direct instruction in those 
Soaaches of theological knowledge, which 
are of equal concernment in all the pro- 
fessions and pursuits of life, our Univer- 
sity has ever enjoined a reverent attend- 
ance on the daily devotional exercises, 
and on the religious services of the Lord's 
day, either in the chapel of the University, 
or in such other place of Christian wor- 
ship as may be preferred by the parent or 
guardian of the student, or by himself if 
of legal age. Could the means be found 
(and this remark is of general application 
to the churches and communities of pro- 
fessing Christians throughout the world) 
to raise these religious services above the 
paralyzing, the killing, influence of rou- 
tine and habit; to give a sense of reality 
to the most solemn acts in which men 
can engage, but in which they engage too 
often us if they were the most barren of 
forms ; to infuse life into those duties, 
which, performed with life and power, 
give energy and vitality to every other 
purpose and act ;—could this be done, it 
would mark a new era, not merely for 
schools and colleges, but for communities 
and nations. An influence over the 
minds of men would begin to prevail, 
under which, by the divine blessing, our 
nature, refreshed and purified, would start 
up with a truth and vigor of moral action, 
as far beyond the existing standard of 
manners and principles as this is, in many 
respects, beyond the standard of heathen 
antiquity."’—pp. 56-38. 


There is a subject brought before 
us in the first extract from Presi- 
dent Everett, upon which we ven- 
ture to make a few remarks; we 
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mean the distinction between a 
College and a University. Presi- 
dent Day has referred to this dis. 
tinction as one important to be un- 
derstood. It is not our intention to 
determine the use of the terms, for 
they are variously applied, but to 
point out two essentially different 
modes of conducting an education 
which may be called, the one the 
collegiate or academical, and the 
other, the university system. 

The peculiarities of the’ collegiate 
system, are, as we think, the three 
following :—that the whole course 
of study aud each individual lesson 
are prescribed to the scholar; that 
the end aimed at in the selection 
of the studies, is to discipline the 
mind rather than to furnish it with 
mere information; and that the in- 
formation which is furnished, has 
not a special reference to any par 
ticular pursuit in life, but is com. 
mon to all. The proper authorities 
in every collegiate institution, de- 
termine what languages and what 
works in them are to be studied, 
and how fur and in what mode they 
are to be studied; the particular 
sciences, and how far and in what 
mode they are to be studied; in 
short, not only every branch of 
learning, but the manner of acquir- 
ing it. They appoint each lesson, 
and undertake in various ways, the 
most important of which is the re- 
cilation of it to a teacher, to see 
that the lesson is studied. To get 
and recite the lesson are the duties 
of the scholar.—we mean, while 
he continues under the system; 
here his responsibility ends. If 
after mastering all the prescribed 
lessons and exercises, as they suc- 
cessively devolve upon him, he fail 
of a good education, the loss is in- 
deed his own, but the responsibility 
of such a fatal result lies elsewhere, 
and a heavy responsibility it is. 
Such is the theory of the collegiate 
system of education. And such in 
general is the realization of it, with 
some considerable abatement of 
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course in the case of individual 
scholars. ‘The tendency of stich a 
system is, harmoniously to disci- 
pline all the powers of the mind in 
their due connexions and propor- 
tions, and thus by familiarizing the 
scholar with the chief branches of 
knowledge, and by cultivating those 
faculties of his mind which are best 
adapted to these respective branches, 
to make him a truly liberal man, 
who shall survey, without partiality 
or prejudice, the whole domain of 
science. 

One peculiarity of the system of 
university education, is, that while 
it proposes to give instruction in 
particular definite studies, it leaves 
it to the student not only to select 
his own studies, but to determine 
for himself how far he will pursue 
them, or whether he will study at 
all. It furnishes the instruction, but 
does not undertake to provide that 
the scholar shall make use of it. 
Another peculiarity of this system 
is, that the end which is aimed at 
is not so much to discipline the 
mind, as to supply it with that kind 
of knowledge which will be of 
peculiar use in some particular 
pursuit of life. We may divide 
the branches of a university educa- 
tion into these four :—Theology, 
Law, Medicine, and Philosophy,— 
embracing under the latter term, 
not only philosophy in its strict 
sense, but philology, the higher 
parts of the pure mathematics, the 
more profound investigations of the 
natural sciences, or, in other words, 
the more general pursuit of those 
academical! studies, which, while in 
some degree they are necessary to 
every well educated man, in their 
highest degree make the scholar by 
profession, within their several de- 
partments. Now the university 
professes to teach those studies 
only which are peculiar to each of 
these professions, and not, as the 
college, those which are common 
toall. There ave other distinctions, 
but we designedly pass them by. 
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That in the early stages of edu- 
cation the teacher must determine 
the branches to be pursued as well 
as the mode of study, and that he 
must be responsible to some extent 
for the acquisition of the lesson, 
need not be proved. It is not with- 
in the capacity of the child to de- 
cide upon this part of his education, 
so that if educated at all, from the 
very necessity of the case, he must 
up to acertain point depend upon 
the judgment of others. On the 
other hand, it is an equally obvious 
dictate of wisdom that this period 
of pupilage should cease some- 
where in the course of his educa- 
tion, and that, before he enters upon 
the active duties of life, he should 
be thrown upon his own judgment 
and be left to take the entire re- 
sponsibility of his conduct. It 
seems also to be universally agreed 
that the academical system of edu- 
cation, as we have called it, ought to 
prevail in common schools and acad- 
emies, and the university system in 
professional schools. The college 
is left as middle ground, and, ac- 
cordingly, it is here that a change 
of system has from time to time 
been demanded. 

There are two kinds of proposed 
reforms which should be kept dis- 
tinct from each other. The one 
has reference to changes within the 
system, and the other aims at the 
system itself. There may be im- 
portant changes in the course of 
studies, such as the substitution of 
the modern for the ancient langua- 
ges, or of the branches of natural 
history for the pure mathematics, 
or the introduction of parts of the 
professional course ; college hon- 
ors, as a means of securing thorough 
mastery of the several studies, may 
be abolished ; the modes of recita- 
tion may be altered ; and still the 
academic system of education re- 
main unimpaired ; for the alterations 
would proceed from the authority 
of the college itself, and would be 
made obligatory upon the whole 
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body of students. But it is not of 
these reforms we speak ; we refer 
to those which would change the 
system itself. But even here no 
one has gone so far as to propose 
the entire substitution of the univer- 
sity for the collegiate system of 
education. No one would leave it 
to the student to select his whole 
course of study. No one, we be- 
lieve, has proposed to relieve the 
teacher from the responsibility of 
some oversight of the industry and 
behavior of the scholar. The re- 
forms which have been proposed 
involve the amalgamation of the 
two systems. 

Our colleges have been formed 
for the most part upon the plan of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or rather, perhaps, of the 
single colleges, which compose the 
university. We have, however, de- 
parted from them, at least in one 
important respect. We require all 
the students to study the same works, 
and we assign the honors to those 
who excel in the common studies, 
whereas, both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge there are two courses of 
studies, a very thorough and diffi- 
cult one for those who aspire afier 
the university honors, and a very 
easy and superficial one for those 
who wish merely to take the de- 
grees. That the American collegi- 
ate system Is a great improvement in 
this respect upon the model afier 
which it was formed, is obvious, as 
it seems to us, from the very state- 
ment of the case; but, if it be not, 
a moment’s examination of the En- 
glish system will make itso. The 
extract from Prof. Whewell in the 
preceding note will show how little is 
required for admission into the uni- 
versities. The examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at grad- 
uation will show how little may be 
gained there. The candidate makes 
known beforehand in what books he 
is prepared to be examined. He is 
obliged, however, to offer at least 
three classical writers, but the usual 
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practice is to select four, two Greek 


and two Latin. The following lists 
have been published, though it 
should be added that they contain 
the least in quantity which would 
be allowed. 

The first comprises, Porson’s four 
plays of Euripides; the five last 
books of Herodotus; the five first 
books of Livy ; Horace entire. 

The second comprises, twelve 
books of the Iliad; Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia; the Annalsof Taci- 
tus; the Aneid of Virgil. 

Besides this, the candidate is re- 
quired to sustain an examination 
upon the four Gospels in the origin- 
al, the general Bible history, the 
thirty-nine Articles with the Scrip- 
ture proof on which they rest; and, 
also, upon a portion of Aldrich’s 
Logic unless he prefer to take the 
first three books of Euclid. This 
is an examination fur the same de- 
gree which is given in our colleges 
to the graduating class, and, we 
doubt if there is a college in New 
England where the examination for 
that honor is so limited. For there 
is an entire omission of Algebra, 
Geometry and Conic Sections; of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy; of Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy and of Political Economy ; 
while there is nothing peculiar to it 
of any difficulty, and the classical ex- 
amination is not as extensive as ours. 
There is of course, a much more 
difficult examination for those who 
aspire after the honors,—far supe- 
rior, probably, to any in this country. 
But, yet, not more than one-third of 
the candidates venture upon this se- 
verer rial, while the remaining two- 
thirds obtain their degree upon the 
former trivial test. The reason, 
which the author whom we quote, 
Mr. Newman, the translator of Hi- 
ber’s work on the English Univer- 
ties, and formerly Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford, gives for this state 
of things, is not a little remarkable. 
“It is the policy of both Universi 
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ties,” he says, ‘“‘to keep the mini- 
mum so low, as un no account to 
frighten away the aristocracy.” — 
(Vol. 2, Part ii, p. 522.) It should 
be added to this that the student at 
Oxford is required to reside with- 
in the University but twenty-one 
months, during the four years, while 
at Cambridge the time is much less. 
In most of our American colleges 
the time of residence is thirty-six 
months. In a word, the system of 
the English universities is not only 
modified but controlled by those 
who want only such an education 
as will make them merely polished 
gentlemen. 

We think it not unlikely that the 
time will come, if it has not already 
arrived, when our colleges will be 
urged to adopt a similar system. 
As our country increases in wealth, 
there will be an increasing number 
of persons who want the name 
without the reality of a collegiate 
education, and a still larger num- 
ber who will desire only such an 
education as will fit them to lead 
a life of gentlemanly leisure. On 
the other hand, as our country 
increases in intelligence, there will 
be a demand from another quarter 
for a higher education, and for a 
more thorough study of particular 
branches. Now it is possible to 
meet both of these demands by the 
adoption of the English system ; 
and there is a considerable tempta- 
tion to do it, not only because it 
will increase the number of the 
scholars, but because the teacher 
who is worthy of his office, would 
much prefer to have the real schol- 
ars and the drones separated, and 
to give his labor to those only 
who are eager to study. We 
ean scarcely conceive of a more 
delightful office than to instruct 
young men who have that love of 
learning which will make its pur- 
suit a pleasure to them, nor any 
thing more wearisome than to plod 
along with those who move only 
with reluctant steps. But though 
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the temptation will be strong, we 
believe it will be resisted. We 
think our American colleges can 
take high ground in this matter 
and that they will be supported in 
it. ‘They can say, in the first place, 
that most young men who can enter 
college at all, are capable of ob- 
taining a substantially good educa- 
tion, and that it is their duty to do 
nothing to hinder, but every thing 
to, bring it about. They can say, 
in the second place, that those who 
will have only the name of an ed- 
ucation, are not worthy of being 
educated. We hope the day is not 
far distant when American instruc- 
tors will universally determine that 
they will not teach unless they can 
teach thoroughly, nor teach those 
at all who do not want to be taught. 

But the demand for a-higher ed- 
ucation and for an opportunity of a 
more thorough study of particular 
branches, should not be disregarded. 
The time has come to meet it. And 
fortunately it can be done without 
lowering in any respect the general 
standard of the studies which are 
pursued in common, but rather 
with the contrary result. We refer 
to the addition of the department 
of philosophy to the professional 
schools of theology, law, and med- 
icine. We use the term in a very 
general sense, and embrace within 
it the more comprehensive and pro- 
found study of all branches of knowl- 
edge, excepting such as fall within 
the other departments. Here those 
who are not graduates could pursue 
such studies as do not require a 
collegiate course, while those who 
have graduated could pursue still 
farther such of the collegiate studies 
as they might prefer. We feel 
confident the time has come for 
connecting with the college a de- 
partment of philosophy which shall 
stand upon the same footing as the 
three professional schools. And 
we are happy to know that a be- 
ginning has been made at Yule 
College in this direction. In addi- 
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tion to the two university professor- 
ships, which were founded at the 
last commencement, one “ of chem- 
istry and the kindred sciences as 
applied to the arts,” and the other 
* of agricultural chemistry and vege- 
table and animal physivlogy,” we 
believe it was determined, in con- 
sequence of the completion of the 
Clark scholarships for graduates, to 
muke arrangements for systematic 
instruction, hereafter, in the sci- 
ences and in ancient languages, 
for those who wish to pursue them 
farther than can be done in col- 
lege.* We can not doubt that this 
is the beginning of very important 
changes. It is impossible to pre- 
dict what particular course it will 
take, but as it has started forth al- 
most of itself, we do not fear but 
that it will grow up in subjection to 
the wants of real scholarship, and 
will in the end prove itself to have 
been one of the most important 
steps Yale College has ever taken. 
If the college be retained in all its 
efficacy, giving a uniform and good 
education to all its members, with 
jts system of instruction carried out 
into a philosophical department for 
those who wish to pursue their col- 
legiate studies farther, as well as 
for those who wish to study certain 
individual branches, not for the 
sake of having the name of being 
liberally educated, but for the utility 
of the studies themselves, while at 
the same time it shull be surrounded 
by good professional schools, this 
plan would come. up almost to our 
ideal of what the highest education 
should be. And we believe this is 
what our country demands. We 
do not want colleges just to give 


* As this sheet is passing through the 
press, we learn from the newspapers that 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University, a proposi- 
tion was made to institute separate de- 

rtments for more extended instruction 
in Teaching, Engineering, Chemistry and 
Agriculture, and that the proposition was 
adopted. 
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degrees. We do not want seminaries 
for educating a class of gentleman 
idlers. We want an education com. 
mon to all——-a common college as 
well as a common school. 

But it is time for us to return to 
our more particular object. We 
shall begin our extracts from the 
Discourses delivered at New Haven, 
with a part of the preliminary 
statement of the pamphlet. 


“Atthe Annual Meeting of the Pres. 
ident and Fellows of Yale College, Aug. 
18. 1846, the Rev. Pres Day resigned his 
office, in a communication, by the terms 
of which, his resignation was to take ef- 
fect whenever his snecessor should be 
ready to be inangurated. 

“On the following day, the Fellows 
made choice of Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, to be the President, and 
requested him, in the event of his accept 
ance of the office, to unite with the Pru- 
dential Committee in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for his ordination to 
the Christian Ministry, and for his inaug- 
uration to the Presidency of the College. 

“The views of the President elect 
were entirely coincident with those of 
the Corporation as to the religious and 
ecclesiastical nature of the office to which 
he was elected. Accordingly he regarded 
his election as a call to the work of min- 
istering in the word of God; and when, 
after due deliberation, he had accepted 
the call, he united with the Prudential 
Committee in requesting the ministers of 
the Gospel in the Board of Fellows, to 
act as a council of ministers for his ordi- 
nation. 

“The Corporation having been con- 
vened on the 20th of Gutiben this ar- 
rangement was reported by the Commit 
tee, and pote sd es and the ordaining 
council was constituted accordingly. Dr. 
Woolsey was then presented to the coun- 
cil as a candidate for the ministry of the 
Gospel ; and having been examined by 
them, respecting his belief and doctrine 
and his personal fitness for the work, ac- 
cording to the usages of the Congrega 
tional Churches aud pastors of Connecti- 
cut, he was unanimously approved.’’—pp. 
3, 4. 


The sermon which Dr. Bacon 
preached upon the occasion was 
founded upon the eighteenth verse 
of the seventeenth chapter of Acts, 
“Then certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoics em 
countered him. And some said, 
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He seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods ; because he preached 
to them Jesus and the resurrection.” 
After an introduction of uncommon 
beauty, the preacher announces his 
subject as follows :--“* What then 
were the new ideas—the ‘ strange 
things’—the ‘things not dream- 
ed of in the philosophy’ of Athens 
—which Paul announced there as 
the apostle of Jesus Christ? And 
what are the legitimate relations of 
those things to science? In other 
words, our general subject is, THE 
BEARING OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELA- 
TION ON THE INTELLECTUAL PRO- 
GRESS OF MANKIND.” He enumerates 
among the ‘* strange things” which 
Christianity announced to the schol- 
ars of Athens, first, the existence 
of one God, the Creator of the 
Universe; secondly, the doctrine 
of the universal presence and per- 
petual providence of God, caring 
for the happiness of man; thirdly, 
the unity of the human race; 
fourthly, the true dignity of hu- 
man nature as made in God’s im- 
age for intelligent communion with 
God ; fifthly, God’s interposition to 
recover men from the degradation 
and misery of their universal apos- 
tasy; and finally, the fact of God’s 
moral government over the world. 
The author next inquires into the 
relations of these iruths to science, 
such as to the science of duty, to 
the science of government and civil 
polity, to the science of history, to 
the science of material nature, and 
the like, fur we do not design to givea 
complete synopsis. We have thought 
itwould be the most interesting to 
our readers to have befure them 
the entire discussion of a single 
topic. We, therefore, select the 
following beautiful passage :— 
“But we must not fail to notice the 
bearing of Christianity on the science, or, 
a we commonly speak, the sciences, of 
material nature. The material universe 
of God's creation is made up of faets— 
faets that have their first cause in God's 
power, and their final cause in his de- 
signs. Those fucts, observed, analyzed, 
Vou. V. 27 
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traced out in their relations to each other, 
lead us to principles, laws, forces, which 
proceed directly from the mind of God, 
and the knowledge of which is science. 
But the observation and analysis of facts 
in order to science seems notto have been 
distinctly thought of, wil God, and crea- 
tion, and providence, and the divine moral 
| etapa and the resemblance of the 
suman mind to the Divine, had been 
manifested and established as matters of 
fact, in the light of the Christian revela- 
tion. The old blind philosoj hy which 
Paul encountered at Athens. and which, 
within a century from that time, had be- 
gun to entrench itself even within the 
church, drowning with its voisy jargon 
the voice of God's own oracles. and piling 
up those masses of speculative dogmatism 
and of dry and empty metaphysics under 
which the simple verities of revelation 
were so long buried.—assumed. in its 
ride, that the mind must evolve all 
ee from itself; and therefore that 
aw knew nothing. It was ever 
earning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of truth. As it was ignorant 
of the great fact of creation, it presumed 
that the mind of man, instead of being 
created and placed amid the magnificence 
of these material worlds for the end that 
it may seek after God and learn his 
thoughts and ways, is itself a spark or ef- 
fluence of the divine ; and therefore that 
philosophy, instead of putting the inquirer 
to the diligent and reverent observation 
of facts in which all science lies envel- 
oped, put him to the Tartarean toil of 
trying to find ont all truth by speculation 
—as if one should grow old and gray in 
the folly of attempting to remember what 
he never knew The Apostles wisely 
warned the chureh against * the profane 
babblings and controversies of science 
falsely so called ;’ and. for a while, the 
warning was not utterly forgotten. But 
gradually, as Christianity was diffused 
and handed down among men, that very 
philosophy enthroned itself beside the 
altar of God. and gave laws even to Chris- 
tianity. Thus the legitimate effeet of 
revelation upon science in general, and 
upon the sciences of material nature in 
particular, was defeated for ages. In all 
those ages there was no lack of intellect. 
ual activity—no lack of philosophy such 
as it was, a philosophy which, scorning 
the observation of God's fuects, and at- 
tempting to know all things by the force 
of logic, knew nothing. ‘Thus there 
must needs be a reformation of Cliristian- 
ity as a prerequisite to the reformation of 
science. There must reeds be an ‘in- 
stauratio magna’ of revelation by the 
ministry of Zuingle and Luther, before 
there could be an ‘ instauratio magna’ in 
the science of nature. Jt was net tll the 
reformation had given not unly a new im- 
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pulse, but a new direction to the human 
mind—it was not till religion, renouncing, 
in part at least, the usurped dominion of 
metaphysics, had fallen back on Giod's 
facts in the Bible for the knowledge of 
God and things divine; that the great 
revolution began, in the forms and aims 
of scientific inquiry ; and the facts of na- 
ture began to be sought for, as the only 
revelation of the ideas and principles of 
nature. It was not till the voice of Paul 
had been heard once more, as at Athens, 
along the streets and in the forum, com- 
pelling a pause in the noisy conflicts of 
the schools, and bidding the man of God 
avoid the babblings and disputations of 
science falsely so called ; that Copernicus, 
throwing off the yoke of authority and 
applying himself to facts, learned the 
earth's motion and bade the sun stand 
still. It was not till the spell cast upon 
the human mind by that vain and false 

hilosophy had been broken by the re- 
ee. that Galileo turning his tube 
into the sky, brought down intelligence 
from the stars; and Kepler, tracing and 
‘thinking out the thoughts of God,’ re- 
vealed the laws of planetary motion; and 
cotemporary with them both, the great 
rophet and legislator of science went up 
into his mount of vision, and thence as 
from Sinai gave forth the law, and as 
from Pisgah surveyed the beauty and the 
riches of the land of promise. 

* Christianity is a religion of reverent 
inquiry and of faith,—inquiry after the 
fiets of revelation, and faith in Him who 
can be known only as faets reveal him to 
the soul. ‘This is the very spirit of true 
science that finds truth in facts,—God's 
truth in God's facts. That old philoso- 
phy against which Christianity proclaims 
perpetual war, and with which it can 
make no alliance but at its peril,’is a phi- 
losophy essentially dogmatizing, specula- 
tive, dreamy—not less so when it denies 
than when it affirms—not less so in the 
school of Epicurus or of Pyrrho, than in 
that of Plato or of the Porch. Its trust is 
not in God nor in God's tacts, but in it- 
self, and in its own power to command 
the truth without the revelation which is 
made of it in the facts which God gives 
forth in nature. Itis as if a man should 
attempt to lift himself up into the skies 
by pulling at his own ears. But the true 
science is that which seeks atier God in 
nature, if haply, by feeling and handling 
the phenomena of nature, it may find 
him. [ft is the only philosophy of faith 
and dependence; and, so far. its genius, 
when itis rightly conceived and followed, 
is identical with the genius of Christian- 
ity. Who does not see this when he 
reads those sublime words in the opening 
of the Novum Organum? ‘Man, the 
minister and interpreter of nature, per- 
furms and understands sv much us Le has 
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observed of the order, operation and mind 
of nature; and more than this he neither 
knows nor can perform. Nor is it possi- 
ble for any power to loose or burst the 
chain of causes ; ner is nature to be over. 
come except by submission.’ ‘All de- 
pends upon our fixing the mind's eye 
steadily upon things themselves in order 
to receive their shapes plainly as they 
are. And may God never permit us to 
give out the dream of our funcy as a model 
of the world, but rather in his kindness 
grant that we may write a revelation and 
a true vision of the traces and signatures 
of the Creator on his creatures.’ Who 
does not see the connection between the 
restoration of true Christianity and the 
new era of science, when he beholds the 
inquisition and the Vatican hurling against 
Copernicus and Galileo the same thunders 
that had fallen innocuous at the feet of 
Luther? Who does not feel that the 
genius of true Christianity is one with 
the genius of true science, when he reads 
the lofiy yet lowly exultation of Kepler, 
*T may well wait a century for a reader 
if God has waited six thousand years for 
an observer of his works;’—or that ser- 
aphic praise, ‘I give thee thanks, Lord 
and Creator, that thou hast given me de- 
light in thy creation, and | have exulted 
in the work of thy hands. I have re- 
vealed to mankind the glory of thy works, 
as far as my limited mind could take in 
that infinite glory.” ‘If IT have given 
forth any thing that is unworthy of thee, 
or if I have sought my own fame, wilt 
thou, gracious and merciful, forgive me.’ 
Who does not feel it when, more thana 
century later, he hears Linneus in his re- 
searches among plants and mosses, erying 
out us if in response to Kepler's exulta- 
tions shouted from among the spheres, 
‘ Deum Sempiternum, Omniscium. Omnip- 
otentem, a tergo transeuntem vidi, et ob- 
stupui.’*’—pp. 24-30. 


We shall finish our quotations 
with the single application of the 
subject made by the author. 


“ With one inference from all that has 
been said, I will bring the discourse toa 
conclusion. I trust | have led you to see 
what is the legitimate place of Christian 
ity in seats of learning and of public edu- 
cation. The university should be, vis 
ibly and effectively, in form and in spirit, 
a religious institution. Christianity should 
be enthroned there, high above the chairs 
of human learning and philosophy. All 
the sciences should pay their homage to 
her beauty, her majesty, and her light 
from heaven; and they should do this not 
for her sake only, but also for their own. 

“ Wherever science, whether as taught 
to pupils in the class room, or as extended 
into new discoveries by its professors and 
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yotaries, refuses to rest upon the verities 
of revelation, it is liable to either of two 
contrary tendencies in respect to God and 
nature; and it is sure to fall, sooner or 
Jater, into one or the other, according to 
the circumstances, employments, or idio- 
syneracies of the minds that cultivate it. 

n the one hand, it becomes gross ma- 
terialism and atheism. On the other 
side, it runs off into pantheistic views ; 
and is sublimated at last into the transcea- 
dentalism which makes every thing sub- 
jective, and which regards God and the 
universe as a mere plantasmagoria pro- 
duced in its own addled brain. 

“In like manner, the science which 
disconnects itself from Christianity, is 
liable to either of two opposite tendencies 
in relation to utility and the welfare of 
society. On the one hand it is in dan- 
ger of shutting its eyes against all that 
is moral and spiritual in the universe, 
all that concerns man’s highest and most 
substantial interests ; and so it degenerates 
jnto a coarse, sensual, Epicurean utilita- 
rianism. Or if it tails under the oppo- 
site influence, it withdraws from sympathy 
and friendly connection with mankind at 
large; it grows ashamed of ministering 
to the homely wants of human nature; 
it seeks its own elegant amusement and 
intellectual enjoyments ; it discusses tri- 
fles with a languid and gentlemanly air ; 
and it sinks into contempt in its proud 
seclusion. 

“These tendencies Christianity, en- 
throned in the university, and thus exert- 
ing its proper influence throughout the 
sphere of knowledge, will! effectually 
counteract. Do you ask, How? I an- 
swer, Not by forbidding inquiry or exam- 
ination. Christianity—true Cliristianity 
which is spirit and life—has nothing to do 
with such prohibitions. Lis vital element 
is thought, inquiry, intellectual freedom. 
Its challenge to the world is, * Prove all 
things’ —- believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God. 
Do you ask, How then? LT answer again, 
Not by undertaking to settle questions 
without evidence, putting the ipse dizit of 
the teacher, or the confused echo of tra- 
dition, or the commandment of the church, 
in the place of argument. ‘The religion 
that makes faith essential to salvation, 
and at the same time bids us call no man 
master, resorts to no such expedients. 

; itis in altogether another method 
that Christianity, enthroned in the uni- 
versity, directs the tendencies and guards 
the destinies of science. It brings into 
the sphere of knowledge its own prime 

cls, supported and substantiated to the 
mind by their own legitimate proofs. It 
holds up its own light, high over every 
region of human thought; and by a force 
as silent yet resistless as that which binds 
the rolling worlds to their appointed or- 


bits, it compels all the sciences to know 
their places in the universal system, and 
te fulfill their duties of reverence tu God 
and of charity to man. 

“f need not show from history, nor 
from the nature of the case, that a true 
Christianity must and will have its own 
schools, its institutions of universal learn- 
ing, presided over by its own ministers 
duly inaugurated to the holy work of 
expounding and vindicating the oracles 
of God. Nor need I argue that a Chiris- 
tian people will prefer such institutions, 
above all others of whatever pretensions, 
for the training of their youth to the high 
offices of science, of the state, and of the 
commonwealth of Christ. Facts, too no- 
torious to need a repetition here. have 
superseded the necessity ofany argument 
to prove that in these United States, if in 
no other land beneath the sun, the insti- 
tution of learning in which the Christian 
religion in its doctrine, in its discipline, 
and in all its influences, moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, is most effectually 
enthroned, is the only institution that can 
long command, or that can widely com- 
mand, the sutirages of the people. 

*“ By such considerations as these, 
would I illustrate the theory and the 
working of the constitution which our 
fathers gave to Yale College, and which 
it has maintained through all its eras to 
this hour. This College has always been 
essentially a religious-—yes, essentially 
an ecclesiastical institution. Christianity 
was enthroned here at the beginning, and 
has never been cast down from its emi- 
nence. ‘These halls have never yet been 
—and, God helping us, they never shall 
be—ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
By all the prayers and hopes with which 
holy men have laid the foundations, or 
have twiled te rear the massy structure, 
this institution is consecrated to Christian- 
ity. Nor do we use the word in that 
vague sense in which Christianity has no 
form, no body, no spirit other than some 
volatile quintessence, and therefore no 

ower. ‘The Christianity enthroned here, 
is Christianity in a definite appreciable 
shape and system—the Christianity not 
of tradition, but of the Bible—the Chris- 
tianity not of a hierarchy, but of freedom 
and of * light and truth’ —the Christianity 
not of forms and ceremonious pomp, but 
of the spirit penitent, believing, praying, 
and of love communing with God. 

“The transaction then, to which we 
are now proceeding, is not an empty cer- 
emony, ner an unmeaning compliance 
with local precedents and prejudices. No! 
ye who sustain the responsibility of guar- 
dianship and legislation ever this institu. 
tion of our futhers—ve who in the various 
faculties of the University ure entrusted 
with the high function of training youth 
fur the service of God and their genera- 
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tion, ‘ both in church and civil state'-—ye 
tov, young men, brought hither as learn- 
ers, from all the regions of this wide 
union—ye all, as ye behold the transac- 
tien now to be performed, are witnesses 
of its signifieancy. It signifies to you— 
it signifies to all the concourse of the peo- 
le here—that this is none other than a 
Sbristian University; and that he whe is 
to preside over all these studies and teach- 
ings, may not enter into that high place 
tut he has given to Christ and w the 
Church those pledges, and twken upon 
his soul those vows, which are involved 
in his being set apart, in the apostelic 
form, to the ministry of Christian truth, 


and the defense of the Guspel.’’—pp. 


We were obliged to omit several 
notes belonging to our first extract. 
The substance of one of them, 
however, it may be proper to give, 
as it somewhat limits or at leas ex- 
plains the general statement that 
the observation and analysis of facts 
in order to science, were unknown 
to the ancient philosophers. The 
author does not deny that there 
were observations of facts, but that 
these were made in order to frame 
science from them. They were 
rather the occasion upon which the 
philosophers were led to the vain 
attempt of constructing out of their 
own minds the sciences of nature. 
The fact is undoubtedly as the au- 
thor states it, and we think it would 
be not uninteresting to investigate 
the reason why it was so. ‘The 
conception of original creation—of 
bringing into existence that which 
did not exist in any previous state 
of matter-—-must have been far 
more difficult to them than the con- 
ception of something existing eter- 
nally, out of which every thing 
of definite form was constructed. 
That the objects of the present vis- 
ible creation may have been de- 
rived from something preéxistent, 
and that from something else, and 
so on, is clear enough; but that 
you could ever come to any thing 
which was not made from preéx- 
istent materials—which was itself 
made out of nothing—for the con- 
tradiclory expression seems best to 
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convey the truth—was so far from 
being evident that the ancient phi- 
losophers universally beld the mat. 
ter or material from which all 
present, actual’ objects were made, 
to have been eternal.* But while 
they held to this primeval element 
——and the slightest observation of 
the facts of nature would suffice to 
conduct them to it as well as the 
must profound—this very doctrine 
would inevitably lead them to con- 
sider by what forces and processes 
the world was made, and thus from 
their own minds to work outa geol- 
ogy of creation. ‘The simple decla- 
ration—in the beginning God made 
the heavens and the earth——since 
through Christianity it has become 
incorporated into the common sen- 
timents of civilized man, has saved 
modern philosophers from a vast 
amount of speculation. If man 
takes upon himself out of certain 
elements to construct a world, he 
will probably have enough to do 
without consulting the facts of na- 
ture. But, besides this, the doctrine 
that God not only creates but effi- 
ciently upholds all the forces of 
matter, cuts off a great variety of 
questions which must have perplex- 
ed those who were without the 
Bible. The foundation of the Ba- 
conian Induction—that the laws of 
nature are uniform——is nothing but 
the doctrine of the universal and 
unchangeabie Providence of God. 
lt is this doctrine which guides the 
geologist from causes now in ope- 
ration to the same causes at work 
unnumbered ages ago; it is this 
doctrine which enables the astron- 
omer to pass from the most familiar 
examples of the law of gravity 
around us, to the operations of the 
the same law in the remotest parts 
of space; it is this doctrine which 
makes the near and the obvious 
mere instances of the most distant 


* The Epicureans carried this doctrine 
to an extreme when they said— 


“Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam.” 
uec., Lid. i, 151. 
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and the most complicated, and 
measures the whole of creation by 
the same standard with which it 
measures its ninutest part. To 
hold, as familiar truths, that there 
is a God—that he is the Creator 
and upholder of all things—is not 
only to have the mind clear and 
steady on points where otherwise it 
would be filled with questionings, 
but it is at the same time to have it 
turned to subjects where it can 
question and find out the truth. 
The very matter-of-factness of the 
Bible; the calling of things by 
their right names; the assertion of 
the most profound truths without 
any attempt at mystery, must have 
had an effect on the investigations 
of the scholar, after the Bible fell 
into Protestant hands, and was stud- 
ied and understood in its simplicity. 
The general diffusion of its plain 
simple facts, tended to produce a 
habit of mind, which alone could 
have asserted, and alone could 
have appreciated the true philos- 
ophy of nature. No philosopher 
with the Bible in his hand and rev- 
erently studied, can be a mystic. 
Such an one would not aspire to be 
the Creator; he would be content 
to be the “ minister and interpreter 
of nature.” 

The subject of the Inaugurating 
Address by President Day is, “ the 
appropriate duties of the President 
of a college,” and none of those 
who are most directly concerned in 
them will ever forget those lessons 
of wisdom. We ask the attention 
of our readers to the following ex- 
tracts, the first upon the pecuniary 
resources of a college, and the sec- 
ond upon the salaries of the teachers. 


“A subject which requires much of the 
attention and solicitude of a President of 
this College, is that of providing and ap- 
plying the pecuniary means which are 
heeessary for sustaining the institution. 
We are not in the vicinity of an opulent 
city, abounding in men of ample fortunes 
and liberal views, who may be relied 
Upon to contribute bountifully all that is 
Wanted, not only fur the necessary sup- 
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port of a college, but for its splendid en- 
dowment. Whiat we can expect to receive 
from the generosity of individuals, must 
be in moderate sums, and on the condi- 
tion that it be expended with very strict 
economy. If we can be supplied with 
the essentials of a literary establishment, 
we must be willing to dispense with some 
of its elegancies and luxuries. Unceas- 
ing vigilance over the financial depart- 
ment is necessary, to prevent the annual 
expenditure from overbalancing the in- 
come. It is extremely hazardous to rely 
upon charitable contributions, for the pay- 
ment of old debts. 

“The main dependence of the Col- 
lege for its pecuniary support, must be the 
term bills of the students. It would be 
unwise to throw upon them the whole 
expense of their education. ‘The pub- 
lic have provided for them buildings, 
 eeeaygety and chemical apparatus, a 
ibrary, and a cabinet of minerals. But 
the expense of instruction is to be de- 
frayed principally from the charges of 
tuition. If these are not kept at a mod- 
erate rate, the privileges of the College 
will be mainly confined to the rich. Young 
men in moderate circumstances will re- 
sort to cheaper colleges for their educa- 
tion. But in literary institutions, the 
rich and the poor should meet together. 
While the one class aid in defraying the 
expenses of a college, the other render it 
more important service, by elevating its 
moral and religious character. ‘The best 
materials for a seminary of learning, are 
the youth who are dependent on their 
education for professional success, and el- 
evation in society. The point in which 
a college situated as ours is, is in most 
danger of failing, is in the preservation 
of good order, sobriety, industry, and 
economy. Success in maintaining these 
must depend very much upon the char- 
acter of those who are admitted here. 
As the government is one of influence, 
not of restraint and terror, it is es<ential 
to its preservation, that there be a major- 
ity of the students on the side of good 
order, aud assiduous application. It is 
the wise policy of our Northern colleges, 
to give special encouragement to those 
who are in moderate or indigent cirenm- 
stances. These, by their salutary infla- 
ence, induce others to resort to the same 
institutions. We have a line of colleges 
in the interior of New England, mainly 
supplied with students of this character. 
It is a point of great moment to the in- 
terests of Yale, w adhere to a course of 
measures which will secure a fair propor- 
tion of this class. ‘The sons of the opu- 
lent too frequently bring discredit on the 
College, by setting examples of extrava- 
gant expenditure and dissipation, To this 

+neral remark, however, there are many 
honorable exceptions.’’—pp. 62-64. 
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“Tt would require much more time 
than can now be allowed me, to specify 
the numerous improvemeuts which have 
been proposed for our literary institutions. 
I will mention only one, as a specimen. 
It has been recommended that the in- 
structors in our colleges should obtain 
their support, not from stated sa/aries, but 
from fees, to be paid by the students who 
choose to attend on their instructions. 
[tis urged that, in no other way, will the 
necessary stimulants be presented to pro- 
fessional industry. ‘This is one of Adam 
Smith's applications of his principles of 

olitical economy to seminaries of learn- 
ing. lt supposes that in literature, as 
well as in trade, the supply is propor- 
tioned to the pecuniary demand. 

* Is it then true, thal those are the ablest 
and best instructors who are most under 
the infinence of mercenary motives ?— 
that the love of gain is the most powerful 
stimulus to activity in the discharge of 
official duties ?—that it secures most ef- 
fectually the fidelity of Professors and 
Tutors ?—that without this, neither moral 
and religious principle, nor the obligations 
of office, nor enthusiastic pursuit of know!l- 
edge, and love of communicating it, will 
be found sufficient to call forth the high- 
est efforts of lecturers and teachers. 

* Consider how greatly the course of 
studies in a college will be modified, by 
leaving it to the option of the students to 
decide, to what branches of learning they 
shall apply themselves; on whose in- 
structions they shall attend. According 
to the present arrangements in most of 
our colleges, the subjects taught are de- 
termined by those who have not only 
learned their value, by studying them 
themselves, but have had opportunity of 
witnessing their practical applications to 
the business of life. ‘They are well 
qualified to judge of the comparative im- 

rtance of different branches of study. 
But according to the innovation proposed, 
the student is to make his selection of 
subjects, before he knows their nature, 
from his own investigations. ‘Those 
which are really the most important, those 
which constitute the most essential por- 
tion of a thorough education, are not 
those which will most probably attract 
his attention, and engage bis preference. 
He will be inclined to select the easy. the 
entertaining, the showy ; rather than the 
solid and practically important. 

* The character of the instructions will 
also be determined by the fancies and 
tastes of the pupils. If the primary ob- 
ject of the teacher is to enlarge his in- 
come, by increasing the number of his 
hearers, he will, like an itinerant lec- 
turer, aim to make his communications 
popular rather than solid and useful. He 


will bring forward novel and brilliant 
theories, rather than weighty and well es- 
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tablished truths. Tt will be his object to 
dazzle by the splendor of his diction and 
imagery, rather than instruct by a clear 
and convincing array of facts and argu- 
ments ; to captivate the imagination. rath- 
er than enrich and invigorate the under. 
standing. 

* All discipline in our colleges must be 
at an end, when the pecuniary support of 
the instructors is made immediately de- 

sndent on the option of the students, 
oo cate government remains, it will bea 
government exercised by the pupils over 
their teachers. The proper ae ofa 
college requires united and harmonious 
action of all the members of the Faculty, 
But what can more effectually kindle 
jealousy and discord among them, than to 
render them rival candidates for the pe- 
cuniury patronage of the students?” 

* Able and faithful instructors in our 
colleges, are entitled to an bonorable sup- 
port. But far distant be the day, when 
the love of gain shall be, with them, the 
highest stimulus to effort. We are stig- 
matized abroad, as being a money-seeking 
nation. If there are just grounds for this 
reproach; if a passion for gain pervades 
all the common departments of industry 
and enterprise; if it spreads corruption 
through our political institutions; if even 
offices of honor and trust are sought for, 
because they are thought to be lucrative; 
let there be at least one field of public 
labor which the baleful influence of ava- 
rice will not reach. Let it not pollute 
the fountains of our literature. Let it 
not invade the hallowed precincts of our 
seminaries of learning.’’—pp. 76-72. 


Upon the latter topic we have 
no remarks to make. We wish, 
however to add a few observations 
upon the pecuniary resources of a 
college. It is too often forgotten 
that a college is a charitable institu- 
tion. We doubt if there is a col- 
lege in the country where the stu- 
dent pays one half of what his 
education actually costs. Happen- 
ing to have within our reach several 
of the printed annual statements of 
the treasurer of Yale College, we 
have deduced from them the follows 
ing facts in regard to that Institu- 
tion. Of course, they will present 
only general averages and may not 
be entirely exact, but they will not 
vary fur from the reality. The 
sources of annual income are the 
productive funds and students’ bills. 

The productive funds of the ac 
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ademic department after deducting 
debts and funds in trust—in other 
words, the fund availuble for aca- 
demic purposes—may be placed in 
round numbers at $190,000. ‘The 
annuul income from this source is 
about $11,000, and the receipts 
from students’ bills about $18,500, 
making the annual income about 
$29,500. The annual disburse- 
ments average about $30,000. 
Though the income and expendi- 
ture will balance each other, taking 
several years together. It appears 
thus far that the students pay a little 
over one half of the expenses— 
namely $3,500 over. But from 
their bills should be deducted the 
expenses for rooms, since we did 
not place the College buildings, in 
which the students live, in the 
productive funds. We may deduct 
on this acc6unt about $5000, which 
will leave, as received from students 
for tuition and incidentals, about 
$13,500 which is rather less than 
one half of the actual cost. But 
we have left out of view the large 
sum invested in public buildings, 
apparatus and the like, and which, 
though necessary to the College, is 
entirely unproductive——that is in a 
commercial sense. In the calcula- 
tion of the unproductive capital, we 
omit the four College buildings in 
which students live, from which, as 
we have just seen, an income is re- 
ceived in the form of rents, and 
which is about six per cent. It is 
just the same as if they were own- 
ed by private individuals in the City. 
Leaving out these, the remainder, 
the Chapel, Lyceum, Atheneum, 
Laboratory, Cabinet, Library, Trum- 
bull Gallery, together with the books 
in the Library and the Minerals and 
the Philosophical apparatus—must 
have cost not less than $150,000 
exclusive of the College Square and 
are now doubtless worth that sum. 
If we add the interest of this sum 
$9000, to the expenditures, the 
whole would be about $39,000, 
whereas the College receives from 
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the students, afier deducting rents, 
but $13,500 or about one third. 
Estimating the number of students 
at 400, the actual annual cost of 
education is $97 50 for each indi- 
vidual, whereas each pays on an av- 
erage only $33 75. 

Among other speculations, we 
have heard it suggested that a joint- 
stock company to educate young 
men at college, would be a profita- 
ble investment—that a college might 
be so conducted, that, afier deduct- 
ing all expenses, and paying the 
teachers well, a handsome dividend 
might be declared on the capital 
stock, at the least, six per cent. 
Let us see—taking Yale College as 
a standard—how much the tuition 
would have to be, in order to do 
this. It is evident, to begin with, 
that there would be no place forchar- 
ity in such an institution, and we 
will suppose that all the students are 
able to pay the bills—-and actually 
do pay them. We may, therefore, 
deduct from the productive fund of 
$190,000, those funds, the interest 
of which is appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the college bills of certain 
classes of students—say $20,000— 
which will leave $170,000. We 
will suppose that there are no build- 
ings for the siudents to live in, but 
that they are furnished in the City. 
We will call the unproductive fund 
—public buildings, library &c., the 
same as before, —8150,000. The 
capital of our joint-stock company, 
therefore, will need to be $320,000. 
We will suppose the expenditures 
for instruction the same as before, 
$30,000. The interest of $320,000 
is $19,200 which added to the ex- 
penses, makes $49,200. We will 
suppose four hundred students could 
be found in the land, who would be 
willing as well as able to pay the 
necessary bills. In that case each 
student would have to pay for tui- 
tion and incidental expenses $123 
a year, whereas, according to the 
present rate and supposing no de- 


ductions, it would be only $36. 
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Nor will this sum be thought extrav- 
agant if we compare it with the tui- 
tion which is paid at law schools 
and medical schvols, in which there 
is not required so great an unpro- 
ductive capital. Colleges, there- 
fore, are in fact as well as in law, 
charities. We do not bring for- 
ward these things because we find 
fault with the cheapness of college 
tuition. Far from it. We wish it 
were so that every young man in 
the country who wants an education 
might have the means of getting it. 
Education of the highest kind 
should, in reality, be made com- 
mon to all, and the State could do 
no more useful thing than to give 
such an education to a given num- 
ber of indigent young men and thus 
open the college as well as the com- 
mon school to all. We dwell upon 
this point for another purpose, be- 
cause the community at large has 
very erroneous opinions upon it. 
Persons err in two ways. ‘They do 
not consider the great amount of un- 
productive capital which every col- 
lege must have, and they overlook 
the fact, that besides the salaries of 
instructors, there must be a large 
anuual outlay of money for appa- 
ratus, for additions to library, for 
printing, and a multitude of other 
things. We think these facts should 
be known to the community. It is 
not a small pecuniary undertaking 
to found and build up a college. 
Two or three hundred thousand doi- 
lars ought to be secured to begin 
with. ‘There have been no specula- 
tions in our country more extrava- 
gant than speculations in making 
colleges, and we believe in many 
cases, the mistake has proceeded 
from sheer ignorance. Colleges, 
we repeat, are and must be chari- 
ties; and charities of this amount 
are of slow growth. But, it ought 
to be added that the charities do in 
great part come from men who have 
been educated at college and who 
thus, as it were, pay back the cost 
of their education. 
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As our readers are many of 
them interested more or less dj. 
rectly in the prospects of Yale Col. 
lege, and as this pamphlet will not 
fall, it is probable, into the hands of 
but few of them, we have selected 
such passages from the address of 
President Wvolsey, as will best as. 
sure them that the College will con- 
tinue to be conducted on its ancient 
principles, and that its interests 
have been entrusted in safe hands, 
We take the opening and conclud- 
ing portions of the address. 


* When an individual, who has served 
his college half a generation, is simply 
transferred from one post to another, it 
seems hardly necessary that he should 
set forth his views of college education, 
or explain the principles according to 
which his own conduct is to be shaped. 
As for him, he has been known and read 
of all men acquainted with the institu. 
tien where he is placed: as for college 
education, it is to be presumed that he 
will merely carry out, according to his 
ability, principles already established. If 
revolutionary changes in discipline or 
teaching were demanded, the guardians 
of the college would call in from abroad 
some stranger, whose views had not been 
formed in the institution itself. To select 
an important officer within the bosom of 
the college, and from the number of the 
faculty, is a proof that persons best ac- 
quainted with the seat of learning expect 
no radical changes.—no improvements, 
even. but such as result from the system 
already received. And certainly, if such 
were not the case. it would be necessary 
to seek for an entirely new faculty. | 
speak in the name of the corps of teach- 
ers, when I say that, while we are sensi- 
ble of imperfections adhering to us as in- 
dividual teachers, and of other imperfee- 
tions arising from want of means to carry 
out our system to its legitimate results, 
and of other imperfections still, derived 
from the newness of our country and the 
small demand here for the most finished 
education; we are also well convinced 
that the principles of our system are 
sound ; and that its results, small as they 
are, are enough to encourage persevet- 
ance. and to discourage experiments in an 
opposite course. Yale College is from of 
old at once a conservative and an enter- 
prising institution,— conservative of great 
principles, and of a system which long 
reflection and experience have approved; 
and enterprising in carrying forward that 
system towards its perfection as fast as ts 
means and powers will allow. And s0 
well convinced have its officers been of 
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the general correctness and success of the 
scheme, that any —_ like want of har- 
mony, or important di ‘erence of opinion 
upon leading measures is almost un- 
known; we are all of the same college 
politics ;—if I may so express myself, 

ygressive conservatives, aiming at car- 
rying out and carrying forward the princi- 
les understood and put in practice dur- 
ing the two administrations which have 
lasted for more than fifty years. 

“ But although the circumstances under 
which [ enter into this new otlice may 
not render it necessary to explain my 
views of the best practicable college sys- 
tem; it may yet be not unsuited to this 
occasion to enquire what the leading fea- 
tures of such a system will be, as contem- 

lated from the highest point of view. 
n other words, what does Christianity 
say respecting the training of youth at the 
time of life, and in that state of their 
progress, when they become members of 
our higher institutions? ‘lo what con- 
clusions must a Christian teacher come 
with respect to the effect on the minds of 
the young to be reached by him as a 
teacher, when he looks in the light of 
Christianity at science, at man, and at 
the ends of living here below ?'’—pp. 
75, 76. 


After presenting the subject in 
several points of view, the author 
concludes the whole discourse with 
the following passage—-with the 
selection of which our duty will 
end :—— 


“In the fourth and last place, a Chris- 
tian instructor will, as far as lies within 
the range of his department, lead the 
minds of his pupils up to God. 1 speak 
pow, it will be observed, not of what he 
may do as a benevolent individual, aside 
from his teachings in the sphere where he 
moves, to amend or establish those over 
whom he has an influence, but of the 
general spirit of his teachings, which will 
connect science or learning wherever it 
has a connection with the author of sci- 
ence and of our minds. That Christian- 
ity demands as much as this, will not be 
doubted. There are indeed some depart- 
ments where this can be done but in a 
small degree or not at all. Thus instruc- 
tion in heathen literature, seldom finds 
good opportunities of raising the thoughts 
to God; and the same is true in a much 
greater degree of the pure mathematics, 
which have to do with abstract and ne- 
cessary truth, such as does not even in- 
volve the divine existence. But mixed 
mathematics, and especially astronomy, 
all the natural sciences, psychology and 
morals, furnish a noble field for a devout 
mind to enforce the relations of the high- 
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est truth to truths of the lower order, 
When they are not thus enforced, when 
nature is treated by the philosophical man 
as a dead carcass, when he teaches that 
he has nothing to do with final causes, or 
marks of grandeur of conception in the 
universe, he not only fails of doing a 
great good, but he positively allies him- 
self with a spirit which would banish 
God from the creation. If philosophy 
aim only at practical results in relation to 
material interests, or only at the mere de- 
velopment of science, her mission is ful- 
filled much in the same way as some 
parents fulfill theirs, by teaching no reli- 
gious principles to their children, and 
leaving them to form their own faith 
when they grow up. Philosophy neces- 
sarily allies itself in the mind of the man 
of science with some view concerning 
a creation and a providence, either one 
which runs into atheism and materialism, 
or one which finds in God the source and 
end of all things. Neutrality here, it ap- 
pears to me, is impossible. The Chris- 
tian teacher of a science where contrivance 
and final causes can be traced, will feel 
somewhat as the great Architect himself 
must have felt in the arrangement of 
things; that the end is the thing of most 
importance, and where it can be traced, 
he will listen devoutly to its voice as a 
revelation concerning the great Designer. 
I know that some discard the search after 
final causes, on the ground that every 
new discovery in science tends to carry 
us back to some higher law unknown be- 
fore, from which the final cause, as it is 
called. must necessarily arise. I know, 
too, that what we call final is not in re- 
ality su, and that we must allow that 
there are infinite depths in the divine 
mind which we can not explore. But is 
itany the less a proof of a divine intelli- 
gence at work, that what we have called 
a contrivance is the evolution of a law? 
Or must we refrain from wondering at 
the divine counsels until we have ex- 
plored them all,—that is, until we become 
infinite ourselves. Or rather does it not 
resent to us a higher idea of God, that 
fis wisdom manifests itself through laws 
which rise in their generality until they 
span round the creation, and that his pur- 
oses ascend, as we behold them, one 
ehind another, until to our eye they are 
lost in the clouds. We need not fear, 
then, that any new form of science will 
take away from the teacher his privilege 
of conducting his pupils up to God, any 
more than we need fear that some new 
light, or rather new darkness, will show 
that this great temple of nature is with- 
out a divinity, this immense body without 
a soul. 

* And to what most estimable habits of 
mind ought not this mode of contempla- 
ting nature and man to open the way. 
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No blind and unconscious dynamics— 
no ‘mechanique celeste’—but celestial 
law, emanating from the highest intellect, 
controls the world ; and being understood, 
awes the mind into reverence and har- 
mony. The jaws of nature introduce the 
mind to the laws of the moral world, and 
the two systems are seen to assume each 
other's existence, and to be from one au- 
thor. Nothing now appears fortuitous or 
arbitrary or irrational. The perception 
of great designs in the universe, makes 
the mind unwilling to act without a plan 
worthy of its capacities. It is unable 
any longer to feel astonishment at the 

uny efforts of man ; and instead of that 
operon , that stupid gaze at men of 
genius which is so common and so much 
fostered at this day, it worships the al- 
mighty architect, the author of beauty, 
the law-giver of the creation. 

“It might be asked here, whether a 
corps of Christian teachers having thus 
guided their pupils in the study of divine 
wisdom, as displayed in the universe, 
ought not to go beyond the vestibule, and 
enter in procession into the inner temple, 
which is full of the presence of Christ. Or 
must they, as profane, stop without, and 
leave it to other guides, whose calling it 
is, to show the wonders within? Is it 
a fruit of the lamentable jealousies among 
Christian sects, that instruction ez professo 
in the Christian religion can not be given 
in colleges unless we seem to make them 
sectarian, and thus increase distinctions, 
which are great enough already. These 
are grave questions, which it co:nports not 
with this time to answer fully. At pre- 
sent, the science of sciences lies neg'ected 
by almost all except ministers of the 
p Pery It forms, properly speaking, no 
branch of education : even the Scriptures 
themselves are little studied out of volun- 
tary classes. Meanwhile, causes are at 
work to undermine the religious faith 
with which young men have been imbued 
by their fathers, causes, too, which must 
have the more intluence, as the literary 
cultivation of our young men increases. 
The tendency to materialism on one side, 
and to pantheism on another, the litera- 
ture of atheistic despair and sensualism, 
and the historic engines battering the 
walls of fact, must cause a multitude of 
minds in the next age to be assailed by 
religious doubts; and snares seem to be 
set for fuith in revelation on every side. 
How desirable, if all this be not mere 
alarm, if the fears of many portending 
some crisis, in which the old shapes of 
things shall be broken up, be not entirely 
idle ; how desirable, I say, that our edu- 
cated young men should be taught a the- 
ology so liberal—if that might be—as not 
to pertain to the party, but to universal 
Christianity, and so majestic in its out- 
lines as to recommend itself to the con- 
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sciousness, and make it own the presence 
of God. \ 

* How elevated, then, is the post of a 
Christian teacher in one of the most fre. 
quented and influential places of learnin 
in this great country. For my part, 
must avow the conviction that all execu. 
tive functions and names of authority by 
which one college officer is severed from 
the rest, sink into insignificance before 
this office of teacher, which is common 
to all. And this equality has led, in this 
College, and ought to lead, to a theory of 
government which precludes every thing 
arbitrary on the part of one man, and di- 
vides the labors and the responsibilities of 
administration among a whole faculty, 
To have carried out this theory in almost 
perfect harmony, is the boast of this Col- 
lege: is a secret of its success, and a 
pledge of what it may accomplish here- 
after. Such harmony implies a harmon- 
izing principle,—that same tone of moral 
feeling which is necessary to qualify a 
man for the office of teacher in the high- 
est sense. Let us keep this in view, 
Gentlemen of the Faculty, that our true 
success, nay, even that our outward suc- 
cess depends much upon the purity of 
our aims. If a man is a truer philoso- 
pher, he is also a better teacher and disci- 
plinarian for being governed by Christian 
principles. As for myself, in taking upon 
me this undesired office, it is an unspeak- 
able strength to feel that [am among men 
whose principles, after long acquaintance, 
Ican trust. And something of that same 
trust you extend towards me, or you must, 
for the first time, have deceived me. We 
have, then, a source of union in common 
views and mutual confidence. We have 
united together in lamenting that the time 
had come, when our beloved Head felt it 
too much for his strength to be one of us 
longer, and gladly, as in the case of King 
Hezekiah, would we have seen fifleen 
years of vigorous health added to the 
days of his Presidency. We will unite, 
I doubt not, in carrying forward and im- 
proving our system, as fast as the means 
within our reach will allow. It is won- 
derful what progress this institution has 
made within the last nine and twenty 
years. It will not be wonderful, but 
rather an easy result of past success, if, 
in the years now to come, we make even 
a greater progress. If God help us, and 
if our graduates stand by us with the 
same cordiality which they have showa 
hitherto, it will be our fault and our 
shame, if we stay still or go backwards. 
Let us, with the highest ends of educa- 
tion in view, and with a fervent desire to 
have Yale College a light and a blessin 
to our land, act faithfully our appoint 
parts, and I doubt not that God will be 
with us.’’—pp. 96-100. 
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Tue late work of Dr. Jarvis, con- 
taining a chronological introduction 
to the history of the church, comes 
before the public with more than 
ordinary claims to attention. ‘The 
author is “historiographer of the 
church,” that is, as appears from 
several documents included in the 
preface to this volume, the histori- 
ographer of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church of the United States. 
The appointment to this honorable 
place he received from the General 
Convention of that church, in the 
year 1838; and in 1841, the man- 
uscript of a part or the whole of 
the volume now published, having 
been referred in the Convention of 
that year to a committee, Cconsist- 
ing of Bishops Hopkins, Doane, 
and Whittingham, these dignitaries 
reported, that, ‘ notwithstanding 
their familiarity with the author’s 
long-established reputation for deep 
and accurate learning, they were 
struck with the extraordinary re- 
search and exact fidelity exhibited 
in the work submitted to them, and 
hail its production as being calcu- 
lated to reflect honor upon himself 
and the body to which he belongs,” 
They accordingly introduced into 
the house of Bishops, a resolution, 





* A Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church, being a new In- 
wiry into the true dates of the Birth and 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and containing an original Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, now first ar- 
ranged in the order of time. By the 
Rev. Samuel Farma# Jarvis, D. D, 
LL. D., Historiographer of the Church; 
Member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia; the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Bus- 
ton; the American Antiquarian Society 
of Woreester, Massachusetts; the His- 
torical Societies of New York and Con- 
necticut; Corresponding Member of the 
National Institute at Washington, etc., 
ete., ete. Svo, pp. 618. New York. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, No. 
82 Cliff street. 1845. 


in which it is stated, that ‘they 
have examined and approve the 
plan of the work, and commend it 
to the patronage of the church ;” 
which resolution was adopted in 
that body. It appears, likewise, 
that the author has been aided in 
his labors by individuals of literary 
distinction, both of the clergy and 
laity of the church of England; 
and the bishops of * the venerable 
catholic remainder of the Scottish 
church, have cheered him by their 
correspondence and kind encourage- 
ment.” The author adds, that * he 
is happy to say, that not only the 
members of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church generally, but many 
other intelligent and pious persons, 
who are not of his own communion, 
have evinced an interest in the un- 
dertaking highly honorable to their 
charity.” 

From the proceedings in the 
Episcopal Convention of 1838, it 
appears that the plan of Dr. Jarvis, 
in the work he has undertaken, is 
of no ordinary extent. He has 
assumed, it would seem, no less a 
labor, than to prepare “from the 
most original sources now extant, a 
faithful Ecclesiastical History ,reach- 
ing from the Apostles’ times to the 
formation of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church in the United States.” 
The volume now published, there- 
fore. is the first of a series. But 
though it is the commencement 
only of an extensive undertaking, 
the work is complete in itself; and 
if the author through any mis- 
fortune or change of purpose, 
should discontinue his historical in- 
quiries, the present volume would 
lose none of its value. The reason 
why Dr. Jarvis has entered so fully 
into chronological investigations, is 
found in the opinion entertained by 
him, that the “‘exact time of the 
birth and death of our Savior’ is 
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“ the key-stone by which propthecy@.mtode of reckoning time among the 


as well as history must be sustain- 
ed.” In his introduction he re- 
marks, that “ the birth and death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ are the centre 
around which all history moves. 
These events alone can unfold the 
operations of the Divine govern- 
ment from the beginning to the end 
of time ; and, therefore, they fur- 
nish the key to the civil as well as 
ecclesiastical history of man.” In 
this persuasion the three bishops, to 
whom was referred the author’s 
manuscript for examination, seem 
to participate, at least, in part. In 
their report, they speak of the 
“precise years of the birth and 
death of our Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” as “the most difficult and 
important points of ecclesiastical 
chronology.” 

That the birth and death of the 
Savior are events, to which the 
whole history of the world bears an 
intimate relation, is readily admit- 
ted; but that the exact year, much 
less the exact day, in which he was 
born or died, is necessary to be 
ascertained in order to a full under- 
standing of the character and ob- 
ject of the Savior’s mission, we 
entertain strong doubts. Or if there 
is any supposed advantage in com- 
ing to the knowledge of the doc- 
trines or duties of Christianity, from 
settling these chronological points, 
we doubt likewise whether we have 
the means of arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusion respecting them 
—as we shall have opportunity to 
state in another part of our re- 
marks. 

With such views of the necessity 
and value of chronological exact- 
ness in detailing the history of the 
church, Dr. Jarvis has aimed to lay 
his foundations broad and deep. 
He begins with the chronology of 
the Greeks, at the commencement 
of the Olympiads--when, as he 
correctly decides, profane history 
first takes a definite form, and de- 
taches itself from conjecture. The 


Greeks is well explained; and a 
full table of the Olympiads is fur. 
nished from the first to the two 
hundred and forty-ninth, as cor. 
rected from a part of the Chronicon 
of Eusebius, which was long thought 
to be lost ; but which has been lately 
discovered in an Armenian transla. 
tion. The process of adjusting this 
mode of computing time to our own, 
is well illustrated; and the first 
year of the Olympiads is made to 
coincide with the seven hundred 
and seventy-sixth year before the 
Christian era. In this the author 
agrees with other chronologers. 
From the chronology of the 
Greeks we are introduced to that of 
Rome. The length of the Roman 
year in the time of Romulus is dis- 
cussed, and the several changes in 
the mode of reckoning this portion 
of time, till the introduction of the 
reformed calendar of Julius Cesar, 
are sufficiently explained. ‘To some 
of the author’s conclusions we should 
hesitate to assent; for instance, to 
his decision, that the year of Ro- 
mulus consisted of twelve months 
—-which seems hardly to rest on 
sufficient evidence. But this de- 
parture from the common opinion is 
unimportant. The foundation of 
Rome is placed in the 753d year 
before our era. In reviewing the 
early Roman history, Dr. Jarvis 
has not thought it necessary to 
enter on the question, how far it is 
founded on fable and conjecture. 
This he must have considered for- 
eign to his purpose. We are by 
no means prepared to adopt the en- 
tire skepticism respecting this por- 
tion of history, so plausibly defend- 
ed by some modern authors of ce- 
lebrity ; vet looking at the catalogue 
of the Alban and Roman kings, as 
exhibited by Dr. Jarvis from ancient 
authorities, we are disposed to ask, 
whether it is within the limits of 
probability, that a succession of 
twenty-two sovereigns should have 
filled so long a space as 675 years; 
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that is, that these kings should have 
reigned on an average more than 
thirty years each? Where in the 
history of the world, is there re- 
corded any analogous fact? To 
support so absolute an anomaly in 
regal successions, the strongest his- 
torical testimony is requisite ; which 
jn the present instance is wanting. 
But we will not digress from our 
author. 

Dr. Jarvis, in the course of his 
inquiries into the chronology of 
Rome, has endeavored to show, that 
the supposed discrepancy of one 
year, between the computations of 
Varro and the Fasti Capitolini and 
other public records of the Roman 
government, does not exist. The 
hypothesis of a suppressed consul- 
ship at the close of the reign of 
Caligula, he has likewise endeavor- 
ed to disprove, and comes to the 
conclusion, that this consulship has 
been taken by the moderns from the 
iast year of Antoninus Pius, in con- 
sequence of an error of computa- 
tion. ‘The true dates of the deaths 
of Julius Cesar, Augustus and Ti- 
berius, he supposes to have been one 
year earlier than the dates assigned 
to those events by modern, in oppo- 
sition, as he believes, to ancient 
writers. The three times, in which 
the temple of Janus was shut by 
Augustus, the beginning of the as- 
sociate government of Tiberius and 
the chronology of the Roman em- 
perors adjusted by consulships, from 
the destruction of the republic to the 
death of the Maximini, and the ac- 
cession of the younger Gordian, are 
brought under review. He closes 
his investigation at the 238th year 
afier the received Christian era; 
the year to which the Roman chro- 
nologer Censorinus extended his in- 
quiries and calculations. In con- 
nection with the discussions, which 
arise in the survey of this long 
course of years, other eras, as that 
of Augustus, of Nebonassar, and 
of Philip, are incidentally referred 
toand illustrated. Several valuable 
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tables also are inserted in this part 
of the volume. The whole affords 
abundant evidence of laborious and 
careful inquiry, and will be often 
found useful as a book of reference 
even by those, who are not prepar- 
ed to assent to all the author’s con- 
clusions. 

In speaking of a work, in which 
so many particular dates are con- 
sidered, it will not be expected, that 
all of them should be separately 
noticed here. ‘To institute a full ex- 
amination of each, would require 
hardly less space than the dis- 
cussion of them occupies in the 
volume of Dr. Jarvis. Instead, there- 
fore, of entering on so wide a 
field, we shall limit our remarks to 
a few instances of inquiry, where 
afier having given, as we think, full 
consideration to the statements and 
reasonings of the author, we still en- 
tertain doubts respecting the cor- 
rectness of the results to which he 
has arrived. 

It is well known, that there are 
certain dates in ancient history, 
which are thought to be so well set- 
tled, both by direct and indirect ev- 
idence, that they may be employed 
as safe points of departure in any 
investigation of times of doubtful 
chronology, to which they stand 
related. Among these dates fixed 
beyond controversy, has usually 
been reckoned, the time of the death 
of the Roman emperor Augustus. 
This event has been placed by the 
ablest chronologers and annalists, 
August 19th in the 767th year of 
Rome, and the 14th of the Chris- 
tian era. Dr. Jarvis supposes, as 
has been mentioned above, that 
there is here an error, and that the 
death of Augustus occurred one 
year earlier; that is, in the 13th 
year of the Christian era, and the 
766th of Rome. ‘To determine on 
which side of this question the prob- 
ability lies, we will state first the 
principal arguments by which the 
common opinion is maintained. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of both 
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Suetonius* and Dion Cassius,t Au- 
gustus died on the 19th of August. 
About this date there is no contro- 
versy. The question, which has 
arisen, respects the year. This, 
from a comparison of other dates, 
was thought to be the 767th year of 
Rome ; and this conclusion seemed 
to be fully confirmed by an eclipse 
of the moon. A division of the 
Roman army was stationed at this 
time in Pannonia under the cow- 
mand of Junius Blesus, not far from 
Nauportus the modern Upper-Lay- 
bach in Carniola. The place of 
the encampment was perhaps some- 
where near N. lat. 46° 30’, and long. 
14° 20’ east from London, and about 
seven hundred Roman miles distant 
from Rome. This agrees with Dr. 
Jarvis’s own estimate. On the ar- 
rival of the news at the camp of 
Blesus, that the emperor was dead, 
a customary suspension of military 
discipline for a few days was grant- 
ed to the army, as a period of 
mourning for the death of Augustus, 
and of rejoicing for the accession 
of Tiberius. ‘This period of relax- 
ed subordination was taken advan- 
tage of by the discontented and 
seditious ; and a general mutiny was 
the consequence. Blasus endeavor- 
ed in vain to reduce the legions to 
obedience ; the soldiers insisting on 
a redress of grievances, as a con- 
dition of their return toduty. When 
the news of this revolt came to the 
ears of Tiberius, he dispatched his 
son Drusus with two cohorts and a 
body of cavalry to assist Blesus in 
crushing the refractory spirit of his 
army. To this military force was 
added a body of men of high rank 
in the state ; and lius Sejanus, in 
great favor with the emperor, at- 
tended as the counsellor of Drusus, 
whose youth and inexperience might 
need such a guide. In the mean 
time a detachment of troops at Nau- 
portus had returned to the camp of 





* Sueton. Vit. Octav. 100. 
t Dion Cass. Hist. Rom. Lib. lvi, Sec. 30. 
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Blesus, and instead of quelling, had 


increased the existing tumult. On 
the arrival of Drusus in Pannonia, 
he found the mutinous soldiers little 
disposed to yield to his authority, 
They received him within the en- 
trenchments, and set guards at the 
gates. Drusus with difficulty ob. 
tained a hearing; but amidst much 
confusion and alarm, read from the 
tribunal his father’s letter. The 
mutineers were dissatisfied. They 
soon discovered, that their com- 
plaints were likely to be little heed. 
ed; and they were about advancing 
to open violence. ‘These proceed. 
ings in the camp appear to have oc- 
curred the very day and evening 
after the arrival of Drusus ; and the 
whole night must have been one of 
exireme anxiety and apprehension. 
There could have been no time for 
repose. In this state of things, the 
moon, in a clear sky, was observed 
suddenly to grow dim. The soldiers 
were more and more aiarmed as 
the light diminished, and clouds add- 
ing to the gloom, they believed the 
moon to be lost in darkness. This 
disappearance of the luminary, they 
interpreted as a clear indication that 
their rebellion had incurred the 
anger of the gods, and that the hard- 
ships under which they suffered, 
were to have no end. Drusus took 
advantage of this general consterna- 
tion, and turned the superstitious 
fears of the army to his own advan- 
tage. The mutiny subsided, and 
discipline was restored. The detail 
of these events may be seen in Taci- 
tus.* Dion Cassiust likewise men- 
tions this eclipse and the use made 
of it. 

Now it is found by Pingré, as may 
be seen in ‘* The Art of verifying 
Dates,”’t that after midnight imme- 
diately preceding the 27th of Sep- 
tember in the 767th year of Rome, 


* Tacit. Annal. Lib. i, 16-30. 
t Dion Cass. Lib. Ivii, 4. 
+“ L’art de verifier les dates.’’—Tom. 


VI, p. 270. Paris, 1818. 
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there was a total eclipse of the moon, 
which must have been visible through 
Europe. The time of the middle 
of the eclipse, is stated to be five 
o'clock in the morning at Paris. 
The moon, therefore, had been ob- 
scured not far from two hours before 
this time ; and at the place of the 
Roman encampment, it must have 
set wholly involved in the earth’s 
shadow. As Augustus died on the 
19th of August, thirty-eight days in- 
tervened, between the time of that 
event and the time of the eclipse in 
question. Here, it has been thought, 
is space sufficient fur all the facts, 
which are said to have transpired. 
It should here be recollected, that 
the connection of the eclipse with the 
mutiny, would make the whole affair 
amatter of general notoriety and re- 
mark; and there is hardly a possi- 
bility of error in concluding, that an 
eclipse of the moon took place within, 
at farthest,a few weeks of the death 
of Augustus. That this eclipse was 
that to which we have just referred, 
has been the opinion of the great 
body of chronologers and annalists. 
Thus Calvisius* places the death of 
Augustus in the year of Christ, 14, 
and mentions the eclipse in Septem- 
ber in connection with it. Scaligert 
agrees with Calvisius. Petavius,t 
after a somewhat extensive review 
of the circumstances of this eclipse, 
though by no means indisposed to 
differ from Scaliger, comes to the 
same conclusion. Archbishop Us- 
sher§ agrees with his predecessors. 
The Rev. Dr. Hales, Professor of 
oriental languages in the University 
of Dublin, one of the latest writers 
in the English language on general 
chronology, places the death of 
Augustus in the year of this same 
eclipse. Dr. Ideler,|| Astronomer 





* Calvisius Op. Chron., p. 430. Ed. 
1685 


t Seal. de Emend. Temp., p. 465. 

} Petav. de Doct. Temp. ‘Tom. II, p. 166. 

§ Ussher’s Chron., p. 809. Ed. 1658. 
Hales, Chron., Vol. If, p. 183. 

|| Idel. Handbuch, 2 Band., 112. 
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Royal in Prussia, and a Professor in 
the university of Berlin, in his * Man- 
ual of Mathematical and Technical 
Chronology,” a work of high author- 
ity in Germany, decides this ques- 
tion in the same way. Indeed, we 
have found no writer who express- 
ly dissents from the common opin- 
ion. Against this array of facts and 
authorities Dr. Jarvis maintains, that 
the death of Augustus was one year 
earlier ; that is, that it occurred in 
the 766th year of Rome, and the 
13th of our era. His reasons for 
this departure from the conclusions 
of preceding chronologers, require 
consideration. 

His first objection to the common 
opinion, is, that both Dion Cassius and 
Eusebius place the death of Augus- 
tus in the 766th year of Rome ; that 
both of them say, that there was an 
eclipse of the sun in the year of the 
death of this emperor ; and the for- 
mer, that this eclipse was total. 
Petavius refers to this fact, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Dr. Jarvis. He ad- 
mits, that there was an eclipse of the 
sun that year, but none * visible at 
Rome, or in the Gallic or Spanish 
provinces.” ‘To this Dr. Jarvis re- 
plies, “ What if there was not? 
Does Dio say any thing of Rome, or 
Gaul,or Spain? Nota word. He 
merely says, that the sun was totally 
eclipsed. Wherever seen by any of 
the Roman soldiery, in any part of 
the world, such an event would be 
spoken of, and the superstitious 
would construe it into a prodigy.” 
The eclipse, which Dr. Jarvis sup- 
poses to have been referred to by the 
historians, occurred according to the 
calculation of Pingre,* on the 28th 
of April in the year of Christ 13. 
The question now is, whether this 
eclipse could have been seen in any 
portion of the Roman empire, or in 
any place where Roman soldiers 
could have been stationed, so as to 
render it probable, that it is the 
eclipse which the historians record. 





* L’art de verifier les dates, Tom. VI, 270. 
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According to Pingré, the time at 
Paris of the true conjunction of the 
sun and moon was 7h. 30in. in the eve- 
ning. The eclipse was annular, and 
central in latitude 52°. Calculating 
more particularly according to the 
directions of this same astronomer,* 
the time of true conjunction at Rome, 
was about Sh. 10m. Whereas, in 
order that the middle of the eclipse 
should be seen at sun-down, the true 
conjunction should have been as 
earlyas Sh. 7m. At Paris, the time 
of true conjunction was 7h. 30m. It 
should have been as early as 5h. 
26m., that the middle of the eclipse 
might be seen at sun-down. At 
London, the time of true conjunction 
was 7h. 20m. It should have been 
at 5h. 36m., that at sun-down the 
total eclipse might be visible. In 
the north of Spain, longitude 12° 30/ 
west, the time of true conjunction 
was 7h. It should have been as early 
as 5h. 10m., that the total eclipse 
might be seen at sun-down. The 
eclipse was central at sun-down in 
latitude 52°, and 27° 30’ west of 
Paris; that is, far on the Atlantic. 
The eclipse was central on the me- 
ridian somewhere on the continent 
of America. It was impossible, 
therefore, that the eclipse should 
have been seen as total or annular, 
in any part of Europe; and as the 
partial eclipse occurred, when the 
sun was near the horizon, there is 
good reason to doubt whether it was 
at all noticed. The solution of this 
difficulty by Petavius is probably 
correct. His conclusion is, that 
“either Dio was mistaken, or that 
some unusual dimness and obscurity 
of the sun gave spectators the sem- 
blance of an eclipse, as happened at 
the death of Julius Cwesar.”’t 

* P. 250-54. . 

t  Quocirca cum nulla solis defectio ne- 
que anno illo, quo mortuus est Augustus ; 
neque antecedente visa sit; vel Dio falsus 
est, vel inusitatus aliquis pallor sideris et 
obscuritas defectionis speciem intuentibus 
prebuit: quemadmodum sub Julii Cesaris 
necem accidisse supra docuimus.”’ Petavy. 
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As there was an eclipse of the 
moon soon after the death of Augus. 
tus, Dr. Jarvis supposes, that he 
has found it in October of the year 
13 of our era. ‘This eclipse, he 
maintains, answers all the circum. 
stances of the case related by Taci- 
tus and Dio, better than that of Sep- 
tember of the following year. As 
calculated by Pingré, this eclipse, 
happened October 7th in the year 
13 of our era, at 7h. 45m. in the 
evening. Three digits and a quar. 
ter only of the moon’s disc, accor. 
ding to the same authority, were ob- 
scured. Dr. Jarvis says, that “ less 
than one-third” of the moon was 
covered by the earth’s shadow ; he 
should have said, less than one fifth, 
It is an important remark of Pingre, 
that the ancient historians have never 
made mention of an eclipse of a half- 
digit, or even of one or two digits.* 
This eclipse of October was of three 
and a quarter digits only, and could 
hardly have been noticed by the 
Roman army of Pannonia, before 
its decrease commenced. Even if 
clouds, at this time, came over the 
moon, as stated by Tacitus, its light 
would not be materially less, than 
when covered in the same way at 
other times. ‘The duration of the 
eclipse was short, after the obscura- 
tion was large enough to be per 
ceived ; whereas, according to the 
narrative of Tacitus, it should seem, 
that the proceedings of the rebellious 
soldiers would require all the time, 
which the eclipse of September 
could allow. This eclipse answers 
all the circumstances of the alarm 
and return to obedience; but the 
eclipse of October of the preceding 
year, would hardly have produced 
the affright described, and which led 
to such important consequences, 

The remaining objection urged by 
Dr. Jarvis against the common opin- 
ion respecting the year of the death 
of Augustus, is, that on the suppo- 
sition that he died in the year ]4, 
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* Vol. VI, p. 256. 
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there would not have been time, af- 
ter the reception of the news in 
Rome of the revolt in Pannonia, for 
the army of Drusus to complete its 
march, before the eclipse in Sep- 
tember. He concludes, therefore, 
that we must of necessity taxe the 
eclipse of October as the one men- 
tioned by the historians; which was 
sufficiently remote from the 19th of 
August, to allow for the intermedi- 
ate events. Drusus, he supposes, 
could not have left Rome for the 
camp of Blzesus, till at least seven- 
teen days after the death of Augus- 
tus; and if he arrived on the 26th 
of September, twenty days is as 
long a time as can be allowed him. 

tow long,” says Dr. Jarvis, 
“would it take these heavy-armed 
troops to march seven hundred miles? 
Would not twenty days have been 
ap astonishingly rapid movement ? 
And yet they must have marched 
thirty-five miles a day for that length 
of time, to arrive in the camp in 
Pannonia by the 26th of September. 
If, on the other hand, the death of 
Augusius happened in the preceding 
year, where Eusebius places it, and 
where by our calculations it ought 
to be placed, then the various events 
recorded by the historians as hav- 
ing occurred in the interval between 
his death and the lunar eclipse which 
followed it in that year, may easily 
have been performed. In that case, 
there would be at jeast forty-eight 
days, and that would leave a month 
for the march of Drusus and his 
pretorian cohorts.” 

We admit Dr. Jarvis’s estimate of 
the length of this march and of the 
time in which it was accomplished, 
as sufficiently correct. But that a 
Roman army should march seven 
huadred miles in twenty days, when 
there were urgent reasons for haste, 
appears to us by no means incredi- 
ble. Whether there is here any 
thing beyond the limits of possibil- 
ily or probability, must be deter- 
mined, if at all, by reference to 
what was accomplished in other 

Vor. V. 29 
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similar emergencies. The rapidity 
with which Roman troops passed 
over great distances, when circum- 
stances required expedition, is abun- 
dantly manifest in the history of 
their military exploits. We will re- 
fer to two instances only, as they 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 
While Hannibal was in lialy, and 
had his camp in Apulia, near Canu- 
sium, the modern Canosa in the king- 
dom of Naples, the Roman Consul 
C. Claudius Nero was stationed not 
far off to hold him in check. While 
in this place, the consul ascertained 
by intercepted letters, that Hasdru- 
bal, the brother of Hannibal, had 
crossed the Alps with a strong: Car- 
thagenian force. ‘The case demand- 
ed dispatch. Claudius, without the 
knowledge of Hannibal, left his 
camp with a large detachment of 
troops, met Hasdrubal near the riv- 
er Metaurus, defeated him in battle, 
set out on his return, and in six days 
from the time he left the Metaurus, 
reached his camp near Canusium. 
From the spot near the river Metau- 
rus, where the two armies met, to 
the encampment in Apulia, is from 
two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred Roman miles. Here, then, 
was the march of a Roman army, not 
less, on an average, than forty-five 
miles a day ; and this, after the rapid 
march from Canusium to the Me- 
taurus, and after the fatigues of a 
battle among the most memorable 
in the Roman annals,* The other 
instance is that of the expedition of 
Julius Caesar into Spain against the 
sons of Pompey. Czesar having es- 
tablished himself at Rome, heard of 
the success of the sons of his former 
rival in raising a revolt in Spain. 
To put an end to their hostile pro- 
ceedings, he left the city with a 
large army, and in twenty-seven 
days reached Corduba, now Cordo- 
va, and in connection with the Ro- 
man soldiers already there, soon 
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gained several important victories.* 
For this twenty-seven days, he must 
have marched not less than forty- 
five, perhaps more than fifiy, Roman 
miles a day ; and his progress was 
across both the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees. It would be out of place here 
to enter on an inquiry, how the Ro- 
man armies, in cases of necessity, 
advanced with such speed. It may 
be stated, however, that the Consul 
Claudius Nero, before his march 
from Canusium, sent out orders along 
the route by which he intended to 
march, that provisions ready dressed 
for the soldiers should be brought 
from the country and the towns to 
the road side; and that horses and 
other beasts of burden should be in 
readiness, so that those who were 
tired might have the necessary con- 
veyances.t Similar arrangements, 
in all probability, were made to fa- 
cilitate the progress of the army of 
Ceesar ; nor is there reason to doubt, 
that like precautions were taken in 
the case of Drusus. It should be 
recollected, likewise, that the army 
of Drusus was a picked body ; a part 
being taken from the emperor’s own 
body-guard. Now, we would ask, if 
Claudius Nero could march an army 
from forty-five to fifiy miles a day,— 
and if Julius Ceesar could proceed 
for twenty-seven days, at the rate of 
forty-five, fifty, or even a greater 
number of miles, on a daily average 
—what is there incredible in suppo- 
sing that Drusus marched thirty-five 
miles a day for the space of twenty 
days? Ifthe Consul Claudius Nero 
and Julius Cesar had unusual induce- 
ments to be rapid in their marches, 
so had Drusus. The new emperor 
was influenced by the most weighty 
reasons at once to put down the re- 
volt in Pannonia ; as the same might 
soon show itself in other divisions of 
the army. Indeed, if the time were 
extended from the 27th of Septem- 
ber to the 7th of October, we should 





* Appian. de Bell. Civil. Lib. ii. 
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be at a loss how to dispose of 
a part of it. A dilatoriness on the 
part of the Roman government would 
be implied, little consonant with their 
usual course, in cases of exigency, 
We are unable, therefore, to resist 
the conviction, that the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Jarvis to disprove 
the common date of the death of 
Augustus, have much less weight 
than he has ascribed to them. The 
author, we are aware, comes to his 
conclusion also from a consideration 
of the course of events before the 
death of Augustus. But we can not 
go into a review of this subject in all 
its relations. If Dr. Jarvis has not 
fully evinced, that the common date 
of the death of Augustus, so far asit 
depends on astronomical deductions, 
is incorrect;—we may conclude, that 
he is not improbably in error, in the 
other calculations and reasonings, 
which have led him to his decision. 

In our few additional remarks, we 
shall limit ourselves to that part of 
the volume, which treats of the 
time of our Savior’s birth, and the 
institution of church festivals. It 
has been already stated, that in the 
opinion of Dr. Jarvis, it is a point of 
great importance, to ascertain the 
“exact time” of the birth and death 
of the Savior, as being the “ key- 
stone by which prophecy as well as 
history must be sustained.” But 
the great body of chronologers, as is 
well known, have considered the 
day, and even the year, of the Sav- 
ior’s nativity as altogether doubtful; 
and however much they may have 
wished to ascertain them, they have 
been forced to acknowledge, that the 
means of coming to a full decision 
on these points are wanting. With 
out now referring to numerous au- 
thorities at hand, we will here say 
only, that John Baptist Palma, in his 
lectures on ecclesiastical history, de- 
livered in the Propaganda at Rome, 
and published in that city as late as 
1838, leaves this subject very much 
as he found it. The author of these 
lectures was a priest of the church 
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of Rome and of the Society of Jesus, 
and could have been by no means 
indisposed to allow all the arguments 
in favor of an exact determination 
of the time of the Nativity, their full 
weight ; yet he admits, that to settle 
absolutely the year of the birth of 
Christ is impossible,*—and implies 
that the twenty-fifth of December 
js, in his opinion, to be considered 
only as far the most probable among 
the days, on which different writers 
have supposed Christ to have been 
born.t If this is orthodoxy under 
the very shadow of the Vatican, we 
hope not to be thought too skeptical, 
if we disagree with Dr. Jarvis, in his 
views on this subject. 

It is stated by the evangelist Mat- 
thew, that Jesus was born in * the 
days of Herod the king.” From the 
narrative of the same evangelist it 
appears, that this event must have 
occurred near the close of the reign 
of that sovereign ; and from a com- 
parison of Matthew with other histo- 
rians, there can be no doubt that the 
Herod referred to, was the one de- 
nominated, the Great. In approxi- 
mating, therefore, to the year and 
duy of the nativity, it is of impor- 
lance to determine the time of Her- 
od’s death. Critics of eminence, as 
Dr. Lardner, have thought it doubt- 
ful, whether Herod died in the 749th, 
or 750th year of Rome. The latter 
Dr. Jarvis endeavors to show to be 
the true year of his death; and we 
are not disposed to question his 
proof. The administration of Pilate 
he supposes to have extended from 
August in the twenty-fourth, to May 
in the thirty-fifth year of our era. 
The author then enters upon an ex- 
tended examination of the testimony 
of both the Latin and Greek church- 
es respecting the time of the Savior’s 


* Quo tamen anno id prorsus contigisse 
existimari debeat, ostendi certo non potest. 
Prelect. Tom. I. Cap. 1. 

t Profecto si de die natali Christi illam 
sententiam ceteris longe probabiliorem se- 
quamur, Christum die 25 Decembri natum 
esse, etc. Ibid. 
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death. The former he believes to 
be most entitled to credit, as “in 
Rome and in Rome only, could such 
documents be found and consulted, 
as would establish facts and dates be- 
yond contradiction.” In the Greek 
church, great errors on this subject 
prevailed, and Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Eusebius, Epiphanius and oth- 
ers, according to our author, par- 
took of them largely. The lan- 
guage of Luke, that * Jesus himself 
began to be about thirty years old””* 
when he was baptized by John, Dr. 
Jarvis interprets to mean, that he 
had just entered his thirty-first year. 
The duration of Christ’s ministry, 
which has been a subject of much 
doubt and controversy, he makes 
three years, and as much more as 
from the 6th of January to the 26th 
of March. 

It may interest some to see the 
author’s general conclusion on this 
whole matter. From a great vari- 
ety of details, which it is impossible 
for us to recapitulate and discuss, he 
thinks it evident that Christ “ made 
his solemn entry inio Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday, the 21st of March, 
which was the 10th day of the Jew- 
ish month Nisan; that he was be- 
trayed by Judas Iscariot on Wednes- 
day evening, the 24th of March; 
that he celebrated the Passover and 
instituted the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist on Thursday evening, March 
the 25th; that he was crucified on 
Friday, March the 26th, and that 
he rose from the grave on Easter 
Sunday, March the 28th. This 
great event took place in the 4741st 
year of the Julian period, in the 9th 
month of the 4th year of the 201st 
Olympiad, in the last month of the 
780th year of Rome, the 73d year of 
the Julian calendar, the 28th year of 
the modern Christian era; in the 
19th year of the associate reign of 
Tiberius, and the 15th year of his 
sole reign, when Lucius Rebellius 
Geminus and Caius Fufius Geminus 
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were consuls.”* The age of Jesus, 
when he entered on his ministry, 
and the time which this ministry 
occupied, having been determined, 
we arrive, by a simple process, at 
the date of his birth: the 747th 
year of Rome. On this we have 
only to remark, that admitting some 
of the numerous points brought into 
discussion, to be plausibly sustained, 
the conclusion to which we finally 
come can claim no higher place 
than a probability. ‘The exactness 
at which the author aims, he seems 
to us to have fallen short of. Palma, 
whom we have mentioned above, 
places the Nativity in the same year 
as Dr. Jarvis, that is the 747th of 
Rome, but only as an approximation 
to the truth. To determine the 
year with certainty, he considers 
impossible ; and in this opinion we 
agree with him. 

From the consideration of the 
year, we are next brought to that of 
the day of the year of the Savior’s 
birth. To determine this by com- 
putation, Dr. Jarvis is of the opinion 
that there are no sufficient data. 
The argument, therefore, to prove 
that the Nativity was on the 25th of 
December, drawn from the first 
chapter of Luke, resting on the 
supposed high-priesthood of Zach- 
arias, an argument insisted upon by 
several of the ancient fathers and 
by some modern writers, he gives 
up as unsound. The calculation 
founded on the order of the courses 
of the priests, from the restoration 
of the temple worship by Judas 
Maccabreus, to the announcement te 
Zacharias by the angel Gabriel re- 
specting John, from which it should 
appear that the Nativity was in Sep- 
tember, he decides, and we think 
correctly, to have no proper basis. 
We are left, therefore, to historical 
testimony. Tertullian and Chrysos- 
tom are the principal witnesses in 
the case. But their allusions to the 
records at Rome ef the enrollment 
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in Judea in the time of Augustus, 
have been considered by the great 
body of critics and commentators 
as undeserving of credit. Most his. 
torians have passed them by without 
even a slight mention, though they 
must have known them to exist, 
We do not find that Baronius makes 
any reference to these Fathers, in 
erder to determine the exact day of 
Christ’s Nativity, as we must believe 
he would have done, if he had thought 
their testimony to be of value; and 
we do not find that either of his 
learned commentators, Pagi or Cas. 
aubon, has corrected him in this 
omission. It is evident that neither 
Archbishop Ussher nor Archbishop 
Newcome placed any reliance on 
what these Fathers have reported. 
This list of unbelievers might be 
greatly enlarged, if it were neces- 
sary; but it will be sufficient here 
to refer to Neander of Berlin, one 
of the most learned of modern ee- 
clesiastical historians. He _ refers 
to Chrysostom, and supposes that 
he might have been deceived by 
false information or by apocryphal 
records at Rome.* 

But not to rely entirely on au- 
thority, there are on the face of this 
testimony reasons for doubting its 
sufficiency to prove that for which 
it is adduced. Both Tertullian and 
Chrysostom speak of the record as 
containing the name Christ. But 
could this name have been used in 
the enrollment, when, according to 
Matthew, the angel had said to Jo- 
seph, * Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus.” What proof is there that 
Joseph and Mary knew that the 
child which was born was the Mes- 
siah? From Luke’s representation, 
they seem not, even twelve years 
afterwards, to have arrived at this 
knowledge. ‘* How is it that ye 
sought me ?” said he to his parents, 
on a certain occasion, ‘* wist ye not 
that I must be about my father’s 
business ?”” And Luke adds, “ and 


* Algem. Gesch., ete., 2 Band., 663. 
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they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them ;”—which, we 
must suppose, they would have 
understood had they known his real 
character. Dr. Jarvis admits * that 
Christus was not our Lord’s name, 
but his designation as God’s anoint- 
ed.” How, then, could his parents 
have given him this name at his 
birth ; not knowing that it belonged 
tohim. This name was in use by 
the Fathers,—and here is an indica- 
tion that the record, if there ever 
was one, was incorrectly quoted. 
Chrysostom evidently supposes that 
the enrollment of Joseph and his 
family was made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria. Dr. Jarvis 
supposes that the enrollment “ took 
effect” when Cyrenius was governor, 
some years after it had been made 
under a predecessor. But Chry- 
sostiom reports only hearsay; he 
pretends not to have himself seen the 
record. We however are not dis- 
posed to pursue this topic farther. 

It is well known that for several 
centuries, in the Eastern Church, it 
was not thought of importance to 
determine the precise day of the 
Nativity. The manner in which 
this subject is spoken of by Clemens 
of Alexandria, shows this clearly. 
Dr. Jarvis has quoted the passage of 
Clemens, alluded to, and we take it 
according to his own translation. 
There are “‘ over curious persons,” 
says this Father, ** who wish to fix 
not only the year, but the day of 
our Savior’s birth, which they say 
was in the 28th year of Augustus, 
on the 25th of the Egyptian month 
Pachon, [May 20.] . .. Nay, 
some of them say that he was born 
on the 24th or 25th of Pharmuthi,” 
[April 19th or 20th.*] This does 
not look like knowledge on this sub- 
ject, or a deep conviction of the im- 
portance of it if obtained. The 
25th of December, as the day on 
which to celebrate the Nativity, was 
first fixed on by the churches of 
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the West. As a festival it appears 
to have come slowly into use, and 
for some time to have been thought 
of inferior distinction among eccle- 
siastical anniversaries. At least, 
Augustine speaks of four festivals 
only as observed in his time ; which 
are, using the modern appellations, 
Good-Friday, Easter-Sunday, As- 
cension-Day, and Whit-Sunday. If 
he refers to Christmas, he includes 
itin a general designation of such 
days; not naming it, probably, as 
being more lately introduced and of 
lower estimation.* 

As to the true time of the Na- 
tivity, the ablest chronologers have 
been in doubt, or have fixed upon 
some other day than the 25th of 
December. Dr. Jarvis admits * that 
there is scarcely a month in the 
year in which some modern writer 
has not placed our Lord’s birth.” 
Scaliger supposes that the day can 
now be determined by God only. 
Archbishop Ussher is of opinion that 
Christ was born in September. Dr. 
Lardner places the birth of Jesus 
some where between the middle of 
August and the middle of Novem- 
ber. Archbishop Newcome adopts 
this opinion of Lardner ; but as it is 
convenient to have a day, he takes 
the middle, that is October Ist. Dr. 
Jarvis is greatly scandalized at the 
manner in which the learned and 
worthy Archbishop settles this ques- 
tion. He characterizes it as * cold, 
heartless indifference.” ‘ We can 
not but lament,” he says, “ that THE 
BLESSED EVENT which the Holy 
Spirit from the beginning predicted, 








* <Tlle autem que non scripta, sed tra- 
dita cusiodimus, que quidem toto terra- 
rum orbe observantur, dantur intelligi vel 
ab ipsis Apostolis vel plenariis conciliis, 
quorum est in ecclesia saluberrima auc- 
toritas, commendata atque statuta retineri, 
sicuti quod Domini passio et resurrectio et 
ascensio in ceelum, et adventus de celo 
Spiritus sancti, anniversaria solennitate 
celebrantur; aut si quid aliud tale occur- 
rerit quod servatur, quacumque se diffun- 
dit ecclesia.” —dug. Op. Tom. H, 556.— 
Basil. 1569. 
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—the blessed event which patriarchs 
and prophets beheld afar off, and 
were glad,—the blessed event on 
which the whole history of a ruined 
world is dependent, should be, even 
in thought, so shrouded in dark ob- 
livion !"’* But the birth of the Sa- 
vior, we had supposed, is all that 
was distinctly foretold; and the 
Archbishop, by placing this at a 
definite time, that is, October Ist, is 
far more particular than any patri- 
arch or prophet with whose writings 
we are acquainted. Besides, if the 
Archbishop is guilty of * cold, heart- 
less indifference,” what shall we 
say of the four evangelists? Mat- 
thew informs us that “Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the king ;"t but as 
to the year, month or day of his 
birth, he says nothing. The first 
mention of Jesus by Mark, is in 
these words: ‘* And it came to pass 
in those days, that Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee, and was bap- 
tized of John in Jordan."~ By 
“those days,” is meant the time in 
which John baptized,—but when 
that was, we are not informed. Noth- 
ing is said of the Nativity. From 
Luke, it appears that Jesus was 
born at the time of an enrollment of 
the inhabitants of Judea, by order 
of the Roman emperor.§ ‘This ac- 
count is given, not to fix the time, 
but the place of his birth; as this 
had been a subject of prophecy. 
In John, we read, “the word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us ;”’|| 
but when, we are not told. There 
is the same absolute silence on this 
subject in the Acts, in the Epistles, 
and in the Apocalypse. Now the 
writers of the several books of the 
New Testament, either knew the 
exact time of the Nativity, or they 
did not. If they did not know it, 
and from the general neglect of 
birth-days among the Jews, this ap- 





* Page 563. 
t Mark i, 9. 
| Joha i, 14. 


t Matth. ii, 1. 
§ Luke ii, 1-7. 
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pears to us the most probable sup. 
position, then we can do very well 
without knowing it likewise. If 
they did know it, and in their ae. 
counts of the life, doctrines and 
precepts of the Savior, have said 
nothing about it, we can form no 
other conclusion than that they 
thought such knowledge of no im. 
portance to be communicated. They 
are abundantly full in their state. 
ments, that Jesus was born, was cru- 
cified and that he rose from the dead; 
and we are told the object of his mis. 
sion, what doctrines and precepts 
he left for our instruction and gui- 
dance ; but as to points of chronol- 
ogy,—these are no where made 
prominent by the authors of the 
New Testament. They may be 
proper topics of curious, or, accord- 
ing to Clemens of Alexandria, of 
** over-curious” inquiry ; but in 
granting this, we grant all that the 
case, when viewed in all its rela. 
tions, seems todemand. Dr. Jarvis 
appears, throughout his volume, to 
have confounded two entirely dis- 
similar things; the important fact, 
that Jesus was born, with the com- 
paratively unimportant fact, the ex- 
act time when he was born. As to 
the former, we are not left in doubt; 
as to the latter, we are informed 
that he was born “in the days of 
Herod the king.” We are told, in 
addition, that John began to baptize 
in the 15th year of ‘Tiberius Cesar, 
and that Jesus came to his baptism. 
We find it recorded, likewise, that 
the Savior was crucified when Pilate 
was governor of Judea. Most that 
we learn from the New Testament, 
of early ecclesiastical chronology, 
beyond a few such general notices, 
is matter of inference. We do not 
find directly mentioned in the New 
Testament, the month and day of 
a well defined year, when any 
event occurred. If the authors of 
the several books which compose 
this part of the Scriptures, had held 
the same opinion as Dr, Jarvis, re- 
specting the importance of times 
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and seasons, would they have left 
their records in this, as they then 
must have considered it, imperfect 
state ? 

Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion 
that all the Christian festivals were 
arranged in the calendar, without 
any reference to the time when the 
events happened to which they re- 
fer. This appears from the follow- 
ing passage in his ** Observations 
on the Prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse of St. John.” 


“ The times of the birth and passion of 
Christ, with such like niceties, even not 
material to religion, were little regarded 
by the Christians of the first age. ‘They 
who began first to celebrate them, placed 
them in the cardinal periods of the vear; 
as the annunciation of the virgin Mary 
on the 25th of March, which, when Julius 
Cesar corrected the calendar, was the 
vernal equinox ; the feast of John Baptist 
on the 24th of June, which was the sum- 
mer solstice ; the feast of St. Michael on 
September 29, which was the autumnai 
winox; and the birth of Christ on the 
winter solstice, December 25, with the 
feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, and the 
Innocents as near it as they could place 
them. And because the solstice in time 
removed from the 25th of December to 
the 24th, the 23d, the 22d, and so on back- 
wards, hence some, in the following cen- 
turies, placed the birth of Christ on De- 
cember 23, and at length on December 
20: and for the same reason, they seem 
to have set the feast of St. Thomas on 
December 21, and that of St. Matthew on 
21. So also at the entrance of 

the sun into all the signs in the Julian 
calendar, they placed the days of other 
saints; as the conversion of Paul on 
January 25, when the sun entered Aqua- 
rius; St. Matthias on February 25, when 
he entered Pisces ; St. Mark on April 25, 
when he entered Tuurus ; Corpus Christi 
on May 26, when he entered Gemini ; 
St. James on July 25, when he entered 
Leo; St. Bartholomew on dugust 24, when 
he entered Virgo; Simon and Jude on 
October 2, when he entered Scorpio; 
and if there were any other remarkable 
days in the Julian calendar, they placed 
the saints upon them, as St. Burnabas 
on June 11, where Ovid seems to place 
the feast of Vesta and Fortuna, and the 
dess Matuta; and St. Philip and 

¢s on the Ist of May, a day dedicated 
both to the Bona Dea, or Magna Mater, 
and to the goddess Flora, and still cele- 
brated with her rites. All which shows 
that these days were fixed in the first 
isftan calendar by mathematicians at 
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pleasure, without any ground in tradition ; 
and that the Christians afterwards took 
up with what they found in the calendars. 
Neither was there any certain tradition 
about the years of Christ.”"* 


On this Dr. Jarvis remarks, that 
Newton “ lived at a period at which 
there was at work in England, a 
latent spirit of unbelief, tending in 
its progress towards the refined de- 
ism of the last and present age.” 
He adds, “how else can we ac- 
count for the fact, that a mind like 
his, so accustomed to the severity 
of mathematical calculation, so ex- 
ercised in the investigation of natu- 
ral phenomena, so methodical and 
wise in his most adventurous spec- 
ulations, so experienced in all the 
requisites for the discovery of truth, 
should have made assertions so un- 
founded, and hazarded conjectures 
so false and extravagant, as are 
crowded into the paragraph here 
quoted?” In fine, he considers 
Newton in the region of history, 
as “shorn of his strength.” To 
us on the contrary, Newton in this 
paragraph appears, in his own pro- 
per character, and more particular- 
ly, as a mathematician. He saw 
that the festival of St. Paul was in 
January, when, according to the 
Julian calendar, the sun entered 
Aquarius ; that the festival of St. 
Matthias was in February, when 
the sun entered Pisces ; that the fes- 
tival of St. Mark was in April, 
when the sun entered Taurus; and 
so on through the year. At the 
equinoxes and solstices, he found 
the most important festivals placed, 
just as in the heathen calendars. 
What other conclusion could he 
form as a mathematician, than that 
these festiva's of the church were 
arranged arbitrarily, without refer- 
ence to the real time of any event, 
which they were designed to cele- 
brate. Newton must have viewed 
this as a question in the doctrine of 
chances. Is there any probability, 


* Op. ed. Horsl. Vol. V, p. 384, 5. 
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that the births, conversions, or mar- 
tyrdoms of these saints followed 
with such regularity the passage of 
the sun from one sign into another ? 
And, when we see the conformity 
of the festivals to the signs of the 
zodiac, is it not evident on inspec- 
tion, that here is found the principle 
of the arrangement ? 

But Newton was not the first to 
publish the opinion here expressed. 
Another mathematician, William 
Whiston, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, in 
his Chronology, published in 1702, 
says, * that the Christian holy-days, 
or solemn commemorations of our 
Savior and his Apostles, and of 
those remarkable for their relation 
to him, seem to have been first fix- 
ed by the Christian Church, not on 
the days of their births, or deaths, 
or the like, of which generally they 
were wholly ignorant, but on the 
sun’s eatrance into signs; especially 
those which were the equinox and 
solstice days, and on such other 
days, as were noted among the 
heathen, and were days of riot and 
idolatry ; that so those pernicious 
solemnities of the heathen worship, 
and the remains of the heathen 
superstition, might by degrees be 
supplanted and worn off by the 
holy and spiritual solemnities of 
the Christian religion.”* What is 
here stated he illustrates by refer- 
ence to several days, which he sup- 
poses to have been set apart ob- 
viously in the manner described, 
for the commemoration of indi- 
vidual saints, or of events. To 
which he adds, ** Thus to wear out 
the thoughts of the heathen Satur- 
nalia, and of the entrance into the 
winter quarter, which were then 
near one another, the wisdom of 
the primitive church thought fit to 
observe the annual memorial of 
our Savior’s birth about the same 


* Page 162. Whiston says that he had 
this“ observation from a very great man ;”’ 
probably Newton himself. 


time; and ordained also, that to 
make it the more solemn, the death 
of St. Stephen the first martyr, of 
St. John the beloved, and in proba. 
bility the first disciple ; and of the 
Holy Innocents, the first who died 
on our Savior’s account, should alj 
be commemorated on the days im. 
mediately succeeding. W hereas 
nobody, I suppose, does believe 
that these three days last mention. 
ed, are the very same on which the 
accidents then remembered did 
really happen.”’* Dr. Jarvis has 
himself quoted Michaelis as since 
advancing substantially the same 
Opinion respecting the origin and 
arrangement of church festivals.t 
Neander’s views of the origin of 
Christmas do not differ materially 
from those of Whiston. 

Dr. Jarvis remarks, that Newton 
“might have learned from Hos- 
pinian, a Protestant and a Calvinist, 
that most of the festivals he has 
named were appointed on the day 
in which the persons commemora- 
ted actually suffered, or were sup- 
posed to have suffered martydom, 
and that such was the established 
rule and theory of their institution.” 
That Hospinian mentions the times 
of the deaths of some of the saints, 
as he found them recorded in the 
legends of their martydom, is true; 
but that he has stated these times as 
ascertained on good and sufficient 
authority, does not appear. Indeed, 
Dr. Jarvis has so qualified his state- 
ment by the word * supposed,” that 
it becomes quite harmless. But 
the grounds of the suppositions 
which were made in arranging 
saints-days for the calendar, New- 
ton has sufficiently exposed. 

But Newton might have found 
much in this Protestant and Calvin- 
ist, to illustrate his own views. 
Hospinian, in the dedication to the 
magistrates of Winterthiir, of his 
work on “ The Origin, Progress, 


* Page 153. t Page 569. 
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Ceremonies and Rites of Christian 
Festivals,” speaks inthis way. ‘As 
converts were gradually made to 
the Christian religion from Jews and 
Gentiles, both retained many errors 
to which they had been accustomed ; 
which errors being confirmed by a 
succession of acts, or slightly chang- 
ed, were by little and little transfer- 
red to other objects.” He says like- 
wise,—* if the festivals of the hea- 
then were turned by Christians into 
their own solemn observances, 
which, as we read, was a common 
occurrence,—the name only was 
changed, the rites, ceremonies and 
superstitions remained the same.” 
This author speaking generally of 
the festivals of the church in his 
time, says, that “ they were cele- 
brated by rites and ceremonies, not 
only ridiculous, foolish and supersti- 
tious, but also profane and openly 
impious; being borrowed partly 
from Judaism and partly from 
Gentilism.”” He adds, that from 
heathen worship have been brought 
into the Christian church, * not only 
many and various superstitions, but 
also the profane and impious rites 
of the Bacchanalia, Stulialia, Lu- 
percalia, Vinalia, and similar hea- 
then festivals, which, even to this 
day, (1593,) are as sedulously prac- 
ticed, as if mankind by some law, 
were under obligation to their per- 
formance.”* Confirmation of all 
this he furnishes abundantly through 
his treatise, in the accounts which 
he gives of the origin of each festi- 
val, and the mode of celebrating it. 

Newton would not have thought his 
theory of the arrangement of the 
festivals greatly endangered by any 
thing he might have found in Hos- 
pinian. Though Dr. Jarvis, there- 
fore, expresses the opinion, that 
Newton’s assertions are ‘ unfound- 

ed,” and his conjectures “ false and 
extravagant,” an we have no hesi- 


* Hospin. De Origine, Progressu, Cere- 
moniis et Ritibus Festorum Dierum apud 
Christianos.”’ Op. Tom. ii. 

Vor. V. 30 
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tation in stating our own full convie- 
tion, that his bare exhibition of the 
facts, contains on the very face of 
it an argument, which never has 
been, and never can be, successful- 
ly met. All references to the festi- 
vals of the church as of apostolical 
institution, we consider as without 
any just foundation. The Apostles 
were Jews, and were not likely to 
depart from the custom of their 
country in establishing festivals, 
without some very obvious, and dis- 
tinctly expressed reasons. The Jew- 
ish festivals were to commemo- 
rate events, not persons. ‘Thus there 
was the passover, the festival of the 
new moon, of pentecost, of taberna- 
cles, of trumpets, and others ;—but 
nowhere do we find mention of days 
set apart to commemorate the birth 
or death of Moses, of Joshua, of Da- 
vid, of Solomon, of Nehemiah or of 
any other Israelitish or Jewish wor- 
thy. The only birth-day celebra- 
tion of which we have any record 
in the New Testament, is that of 
Herod when he ordered John the 
Baptist to be beheaded. But Herod 
was not strictly a Jew. It is plain, 
therefore, that ecclesiastical festi- 
vals were introduced in an age, sub- 
sequent to that of the Apostles, 
through the influence of converts 
from heathenism. This view of 
their origin is confirmed by the 
whole of their early history. That 
some of the first converts to Chris- 
lianity retained too strong an attach- 
ment to observances to which they 
had been accustomed, is evident 
from the language of Paul to the 
Galatians. ‘“ Ye observe,” says he, 
** days, and months, and times, and 
years. 1 am afraid of you lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain.”’* 

We would not, however, be con- 
sidered as censuring or opposing the 
observance of church festivals by 
those,who think that such observance 
contributes to their own edification. 





* Gal. iv, 10, 11. 
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We are in this respect for the largest 
liberty. Some say, that it has been 
a very ancient practice in the church 
to distinguish certain days by ap- 
propriate religious solemnities, and 
that, therefore, in conforming to what 
has been long established, they have 
authority on their side. Others be- 
lieve, that the practice in the church 
of not observing festivals, is still 
more ancient, and that in adopting 
this course they have the real sup- 
port of antiquity. We would apply 
to the festivals and fasts of the 
church, the language of Paul. ‘* One 
man esteemeth one day above an- 
other ; another esteemeth every day 
alike: Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.”* Whis- 
ton remarks, ‘we may very fitly 
solemnize the Nativity of our Lord on 
the 25th of December, according to 
the very ancient and general custom 
of the church, without believing our- 
selves, or supposing that the primi- 
tive Christians did believe that to 
have been the very day of the Na- 
tivity itself.”+ Of the same opin- 
ion without doubt were Archbishop 
Ussher, Archbishop Newcome and 
Sir Isaac Newton ; as it can hardly 
be supposed, that in celebrating the 
birth of Christ, they differed from 
the rest of their communion. 

We hope, that Dr. Jarvis will re- 
ceive, from the religious and reading 

* Rom. xiv,5. This is the opinion of 
Hospinian. See his remarks—“ De Liber- 
tate Christiana circa Festa.’’ Op. ‘Tom. ii. 

t Chronol., p. 163. 
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public, all the encouragement which 
may be necessary to sustain him in 
his arduous undertaking. We look 
forward with interest to the appear- 
ance of his second volume. He 
professes to write “from original 
evidence, unbiassed by theory, and 
untrammelled by any previous in- 
vestigation of modern writers.” All 
this is as it should be. Without, 
however, any pretensions to the 
prophetic character, we think it not 
difficult from reading his first vol- 
ume, to determine beforehand, where 
we shall find him in his second, 
Dr. Jarvis differs from others with 
entire good feeling, and with no 
marks ofasperity. We shall still en- 
deavor to imitate him in the example 
he has set, if we should again be 
disposed publicly to dissent from any 
of his opinions. ‘That he will bring 
forward from his treasures much of 
what we shall approve, we have no 
doubt. 

We will mention one circumstance 
at closing, which must be a serious 
obstacle, with most readers, to the 
ready and convenient use of the 
volume now published. It has no 
index; and the contents of the sev- 
eral chapters are not placed toge- 
ther at the beginning, as we think 
they should have been. Dr. Jarvis 
himself must have often found the 
advantage of good indexes. In pre- 
paring his future volumes for the 
press, we hope he will not forget the 
necessary accompaniments to facili- 
tate their use. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE REVELATIONS OF THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


Tue wonderful discoveries of the 
Telescope, which, in rapid succes- 
sion, have been announced to the 
world within the last seventy years, 
have, in nosmall degree, withdrawn 
public attention from the Microscope 
and its no less wonderful revelations. 
But it is still difficult for the student 
of nature to decide, which of these 
truly noble instruments to admire 
most, that which opens to us an in- 
finitude of worlds, or that which re- 
veals to us such astonishing things 
in each of the kingdoms of terrestrial 
nature. ‘ The Telescope (says Dr. 
Chalmers) enables us to see a sys- 
tem in every star; the Microscope 
unfolds to us a world in every atom. 
The one shows us the insignificance 
of the World we inhabit; the other 
redeems it from all its insignificance, 
for it tells us that in every leaf of 
the forest, in the flowers of every 
garden, in the waters of every rivu- 
let, there are worlds teeming with 
life,and numberless as are the stars 
of the firmament.” We are still in 
doubt, therefore, which is the more 
admirable, the machinery of the 
Universe, or the mechanism of an 
insect. 

When the illustrious Kepler first 
published his ** Commentaries on the 
Motions of Mars,” anticipating that 
the truths there unfolded, would 
appear incredible to some, and to 
others perhaps contrary to Scripture, 
he opens the volume with the follow- 
ing interesting passage: * | beseech 
my reader, that, not unmindful of 
the Divine goodness bestowed upon 
man, he do with me praise and cele- 
brate the wisdom and greatness of 
the Creator, which I open to him 
from a more inward explication of 
the form of the world, from a search- 
ing of causes, from a detection of the 
errors of vision ; and that thus, not 
only in the firmness and stability of 


the earth, he perceive, with grati- 
tude, the preservation of all living 
things in nature as the gift of God, 
but also that in its motion, so recon- 
dite, so admirable, he acknowledge 
the wisdom of the Creator. But 
him who is too dull to receive this 
science, or too weak to believe the 
Copernican system without harm to 
his piety,—him, I say, I advise that, 
leaving the school of astronomy, and 
condemning, if he please, any doc- 
trines of the philosophers, he follow 
his own path, and desist from this 
wandering through the Universe ; 
and, lifiing up his natural eyes, with 
which alone he can see, pour himself 
out in his own heart, in praise of God 
the Creator ; being certain that he 
gives no less worship to God, than the 
astronomer to whom God has given 
to see more clearly with his inward 
eye, and who for what he hath him- 
self discovered both can and will 
glorify God.” 

In the present enlightened age, 
it may seem quite superfluous to of- 
fer au apology for a plain statement 
of any of the discoveries of science ; 
but among our different classes of 
readers, there may be those, who, 
having never been conversant with 
the discoveries of the Microscope, 
and having therefore never become 
acquainted with the vast range of 
the scale of animal life, especially 
in the part that extends into the in- 
visible world, will, we fear, think 
that some of the statements we shall 
have occasion to make, are beyond 
the bounds of credibility. It may 
not be improper, therefore, in refer- 
ence to this class of readers, to sub- 
mit to their candor the following 
considerations. 

In the first place, a man with only 
ordinary powers of vision would be 
able to see distinctly an insect no 
longer than a hair’s breadth, and feel 
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no doubt that it was, or once had 
been, truly a living animal. He 
could then, with a microscope which 
magnifies the length five hundred 
times, see with the same distinct- 
ness, an insect or animalcule only 
the five hundredth part of a hair's 
breadth in length. Now it is well 
known that the human faculties, 
when directed for a long time with 
great pains in a particular line of 
effort, acquire a power and acute- 
ness far beyond the common aver- 
age, as is seen in the ear and the 
fingers of celebrated performers on 
musical instruments. ‘The eye, es- 
pecially, when long trained to such 
efforts, is known to have a peculiar 
susceptibility of improvement in its 
power of discerning obscure or mi- 
nute objects, as is shown both in 
telescopic and in microscopic ob- 
servers. The powers of the eye, 
also, may be greatly assisted by a 
skilfut management of the light in 
which minute objects are seen ; so 
that an animalcule, for instance, 
which would be wholly invisible in 
the ordinary light of day, may be- 
come very conspicuous when highly 
illuminated. Nor is it unreasonable 
to suppose that naturalists, by long 
practice and experience, may ac- 
quire an extraordinary power of re- 
cognizing the marks of animal or 
vegetable existence, in cases where 
an unpracticed observer would see 
nothing but brute inanimate mat- 
ter. 

In the second place, the repre- 
sentations of those who have exam- 
ined the most hidden parts of crea- 
tion with the microscope, are given 
as simple matters of fact, and not as 
mere matters of inference or opinion. 
They are, moreover, facts which are 
equally open to all, and which have 
been actually verified by many, and 
are not like the tales of travelers in 
some fairy land, which it is suppo- 
sed their readers can never visit. 
They are facts in which naturalists 
are for the most part agreed, and 
such as no one who has undertaken 
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to examine them for himself, (as 
very many have done,) has ever 
found to be untrue. Moreover, who 
are the men that assert these facts? 
They are philosophers and natural. 
ists of the greatest eminence; men 
who love truth and would not there. 
fore be apt to deceive others ; men 
who love fame, who are jealous of 
their. authority, and would not jeop. 
ardize their own reputation by af. 
firming what succeeding naturalists 
would discover to be false. 

Since it is our intention to place 
among the actual revelations of the 
microscope, such discoveries only as 
rest on the highest authority, we 
hope, therefore, for the full confi- 
dence, and unreserved assent, of 
even the most unscientific of our 
readers. We indeed hope for still 
more—that he will find his heart 
swelling with new emotions of ad. 
miration and praise, as he acquires 
these new views of the wonderful 
subordination and subulity of organ- 
ic nature. 

As we do not write exclusively 
for the learned, but desire to make 
this article intelligible and instruec- 
tive to such of our readers as have 
not given their attention to subjects 
of this kind, we will say a few 
words on the principle and construe: 
tion of the microscope, before we 
recite the discoveries made with it. 
If we bring a printed page succes- 
sively nearer and nearer to the eye, 
we find that when the letters are 
within a certain limit, usually about 
five inches, although they appear 
larger than ordinary, yet they are 
no longer distinct, and that when 
brought within an inch or two of 
the eye, they become entirely illeg- 
ible. But if we take a common 
visiting card, or a piece of black 
paper, and perforate it with a pin, 
on looking through the pin-hole, the 
printed letters will appear magni- 
fied and distinct, even when brought 
almost close to theeye. Especially 
is this the case when the letters are 
held in a strong light, as near @ 
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window or in the sun-light. Why 
can we not see objects distinctly 
nearer than about five inches, and 
why do we see them through a pin- 
hole distinct and magnified? ‘The 
light which proceeds from any vis- 
ible object, comes to the eye ina 
conical pencil of diverging rays, of 
which those rays that lie near the 
axis of the cone, or the central rays 
of the pencil, are nearly parallel to 
each other, while the exterior rays 
of the pencil diverge more and 
more the further they lie from the 
axis of the cone. When an object 
is at some distance, those rays oaly 
fall upon the eye which have but a 
slight divergency, such that the 
lenses of the eye are able to bring 
them all to one and the same focus ; 
but when the object is nearer than 
five inches, the eye receives not 
ouly the central but the exterior 
rays of each pencil, which it is un- 
able to bring accurately to the same 
focus with those that are less diverg- 
ing. Consequently, the image form- 
ed on the retina is confused, for it 
is essential to distinct vision that all 
the rays of each pencil of light that 
enters the eye, should be brought to 
one and the same focus on the re- 
tina, unaccompanied by rays from 
any other pencil. On looking at 
the same letters through a pin-hole, 
only those rays of each pencil 
which lie near the axis of the cone, 
and are nearly parallel with each 
other, enter the eye; so that the 
letters may be brought very near, 
and yet the eye will be able to 
bring the rays accurately to a focus, 
and thus the image is distinct. It 
is at the same time magnified, the 
angle subtended by a visible object 
being greater in proportion as it is 
hearer, appearing five times as long 
and broad at the distance of one 
inch as at five inches, and witha 
surface equal to the square of five, 
that is, twenty-five times as great. 

A simple pin-hole would, there- 
fore, answer the purpose of a mic- 
roscope were it not that the small 


number of rays which it suffers to 
enter the eye is generally not suffi- 
cient for clear vision. But if we 
enlarge the aperture, and insert in 
it a convex lens, we may then 
save the exterior as well as the cen- 
tral rays of each pencil of light, 
since the lens will so far reduce the 
divergency, as to enable the eye to 
bring all the rays of the pencil to 
the same focus. The more convex 
the lens is, the nearer we can view 
the object, since the increased di- 
vergency of the rays occasioned by 
bringing the object nearer to the 
eye, is compensated by the increas- 
ed power of the lens to overcome 
the divergency. Lenses, therefore, 
which approach nearest to a spher- 
ical form, and which consequently 
have the shortest focus, magnify 
objects most. For example, a lens 
whose focus is one-tenth of an inch, 
will enable us to see objects fifty 
times nearer than with the naked 
eye, and ittherefore magnifies them 
fifty times in length and breadth, 
and twenty-five hundred times in 
surface. 

The instrument we have been 
describing is the simple microscope. 
But in certain varieties of the in- 
strument, the eye does not view the 
object directly, but first forms an en- 
larged image of the object, and 
then views that, either with or with- 
outa magnifier. Take a pair of 
convex spectacles, and, with the 
left hand holding one of the glasses 
a few feet from a white wall, and 
parallel to it, bring a candle with 
the right hand near to the lens, va- 
rying its distance from it, until an 
enlarged inverted image of the can- 
dle is seen on the wall. If the im- 
age is thrown on a_ transparent 
screen, (of muslin, for example,) 
instead of the wall, we may go be- 
hind it and apply a magnifier to the 
image just as we do in the simple 
microscope to the object itself. In- 
stead of the arrangement here adop- 
ted, we might more conveniently 
insert in one end of a tube a smail 
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lens, which when applied to an ob- 
ject, as the flame of a candle, would 
form an image of it within the tube, 
and is therefore called the object- 
glass, while, in the other end of the 
tube we might insert a lens for mag- 
nifying the image, which is called 
the eye-glass. We should thus 
have the compound microscope,—an 
instrument which first forms an im- 
age of the object with one lens, 
called the object-glass, and magni- 
fies that image with another lens, 
called the eye-glass. 

Sometimes, however, we do not 
employ an eye-glass, but contem- 
plate with the naked eye the image 
self as it appears on the wall or 
screen. Such is the case in the 
solar microscope. In this instru- 
ment, instead of placing the can- 
dle before the object-glass, as in the 
foregoing experiment, we put in 
the focus of the object-glass some 
minute object which we wish to 
magnify, 2s a small insect for ex- 
ample, and then throw the image 
upon the wall as before. But as 
such an object would not be nat- 
urally luminous like the candle, so 
few rays would proceed from it 
through the lens to form the im- 
age on the wall, that the Satter 


would be hardly visible for want of 


sufficient light. We therefore give 
to the object a strong artificial illu- 
mination. For this purpose, we 
first insert our magnifier, with the 
object in its focus,* in a tube, and 
darken the room. In an opening 
in the window shutter made for the 
purpose, and by means of a small 
mirror attached to the end of the 
tube furthest from the wall or 
screen that is to receive the image, 
and thrust through the opening in 
the shutter, we turn the rays of the 
sun into the open end of the tube, 
where lenses are placed in readi- 
ness to receive them and condense 





* Strictly speaking, the object must be 
a little further from the lens than the fo- 
cus of parallel rays. 
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them upon the object, so as power. 


fully to illuminate it. ‘Thus. it be. 
comes a brighter object than the 
candle we first employed, so that 
even when the image is spread over 
a very large space it is still bright 
enough for distinct vision. If we 
place the object itself in an inverted 
state in the focus of the magnifier, 
then the image on the wall will ap- 
pear erect; and if we now throw 
the image to a great distance, say 
twenty-five feet, from the magnifier, 
while the object in its focus is only 
one-tenth of an inch from it, then 
the length of the image will be as 
much greater than that of the ob- 
ject as twenty-five feet is greater 
than the tenth of an inch. That is, 
such a microscope will magnify ob- 
jects 3000 times in length, and 
9,000,000 times in surface. 

Instead of illuminating the ob- 
ject with the sun’s light, we may 
illuminate it with what is called the 
Drummond light, which is produced 
by burning the mixed gases that 
form water (oxygen and hydrogen) 
in such a way as to let the flame 
full upon a piece of lime,—a pro- 
cess which affords a light even 
more intense than can easily be 
produced by concentrating the sun’s 
light, and one which may be com- 
manded in every state of weather, 
or even in the night. In this form, 
the instrument is called the oxy-hy- 
drogen microscope. 

The solar and oxy-hydrogen mie- 
roscopes have been employed chief: 
ly for public exhibition, while the 
researches of naturalists have gen- 
erally been conducted with the sim- 
ple or the compound microscope. 
For their purposes, the instrument 
is sometimes made of great perfec- 
tion, calling into requisition the 
united skill of the optician and the 
artist. The microscopes employed 
in philosophical researches, usually 
have a variety of magnifiers; but 
the most recondite discoveries which 
we shall have to unfold, were for 
the most part made with instruments 
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magnifying, in their highest degree, 
500 times in length, and 250,000 
times in surface. Let us now con- 
sider some of the discoveries to 
which these researches have led. 
The revelations of the microscope 
are of two classes; first, such as 
are made in objects visible to the 
naked eye, and, secondly, such as 
relate to objects so minute, as to be 
wholly invisible to the unassisted 
vision. Of the former class, each 
individual part exhibits to the mic- 
roscope a thousand thirgs before 
concealed from us; of the lat- 
ter class, myriads of beings are 
brought into view, of the existence 
of which we had before no knowl- 
edge, nor even the least suspicion. 
Moreover, as with every new im- 
provement in the powers of the tel- 
escope new worlds are revealed to 
us, so with every increase in the 
optical powers of the microscope, 
still more astonishing examples pre- 
sent themselves of the amplitude of 
the creation, in the subordination and 
subtility of the forms of existence. 
The material creation, therefore, 
presents to us an unlimited range 
on either hand. Frequent discov- 
eries of new celestial objects, show 
us that we have as yet but partially 
sounded the depths of ether; and 
no less frequent discoveries of new 
objects in the organized kingdoms 
of nature, which by their minute- 
ness had before eluded observation, 
compel the belief, that there still 
exist beings more minute than any 
which the microscope has yet re- 
vealed to us. Let us first, then, 
review the discoveries of the mic- 
roscope in the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal kingdom, be- 
ginning with the first class, namely, 
such as respect objects not too mi- 
nule to be seen with the naked eye. 
In the mineral kingdom, the mic- 
roscope is not so fertile in discovery 
asin either of the other kingdoms 
of nature. Still there is much to 
stimulate and gratify the curiosity 
even here, in the more intimate 
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view we obtain of the structure of 
some minerals, in the greatly aug- 
mented beauty of others, and espe- 
cially in the forms and varieties of 
crystals, and the process of crys- 
tallization itself. ‘The whole sub- 
ject of crystallography, indeed,— 
nature’s pure geometry,—derives 
singular advantages from the mag- 
nifying and illuminating powers of 
the microscope. Such crystals as 
are too smail to be pertectly dis- 
cerned by the naked eye, expand 
to dimensions easily cognizable. 
The external characters of minerals 
are thus more distinctly traced, and 
their internal structure studied with 
increased success, The ligneous 
fibre of coal, the delicate tissue of 
wood converted into stone, and the 
hidden structure of fossil plants, is 
revealed to the light of day. The 
beauties of minerals, also, are often 
greatly enhanced by the micro- 
scope. Their lustre becomes more 
resplendent, and their colors glow 
with richer hues than ever display 
themselves to the unassisted vision. 
A small congeries of crystals, which 
exhibit to the naked eye nothing re- 
markable, will sometimes expand 
under the microscope into a group 
of rich sapphires ; and a small dia- 
mond may thus be converted into 
a brilliant more sparkling, than was 
ever seen in a monarch’s crown. 
Snow and frost when attentively 
examined by the aid of the micro- 
scope, exhibit an incredible variety 
of geometrical forms, many of 
which are of great beauty. Ac- 
cording to the Arctic voyager, 
Scoresby, not less than six hundred 
distinct forms of crystals of suow 
can be identified in the Northern 
regions ;* and the hoar frost that 
fringes the railing in an autumnal 
morning, affords specimens to the 
microscope, which, could they be 
preserved, would be among the 





* Of these, ninety-six curious forms are 
delineated in one of the plates of the Ed- 
inburg Encyclopedia. 
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choicest ornaments of the cabinet. 
In the crystallization of salts from 
their solutions, under the micro- 
scope, we see nature actually en- 
gaged at her handiwork. Let us 
take a small strip of window glass, 
and wetting the finger with a drop 
of some saline solution,* (as that 
of muriate of ammonia for exam- 
ple,) spread it in a thin film over 
the plate. In a short time crystals 
will begin to form, rising from one 
edge of the plate and shooting to- 
wards the center. We may see 
even with the naked eye that crys- 
tals are actually forming; but a 
common pocket magnifier will ren- 
der the appearance much more 
striking, being sufficient to show 
how these crystals grow and ex- 
pand, each particle of salt seeming 
to be endowed with a kind of polar- 
ity that makes it seek the nucleus, 
and take its place in building up 
the crystal according to a definite 
law—a law which is different in 
every separate salt, each one hav- 
ing a geometrical figure peculiar to 
itself. If we can view the same 
process through a good compound 
microscope, where a strong light 
may be turned upon the glass plate 
on which the crystals are forming, 
we shall see the same process ex- 
panded into far more beautiful oad 
brilliant forms; and, finally if we can 
command a solar microscope, which 
shall throw on a wall or screen a 
large picture, we shall be surprised 
and delighted to see an arborescence 
rising and covering the wall witha 
thicket of the most delicate shrub- 
bery. 

In the examination of vegetable 
substances, the microscope lends 
still more important aid in reveal- 











* The saline solutions most suitable for 
these experiments, are muriate of barytes, 
muriate of ammonia, bichromate of pot- 
ash, and nitrate of potash. If a drop of 
a solution of nitrate of silver be spread 
on a plate of glass, and a filing of copper 
be dropped into it, a silver tree (the r- 
bor Diane) is formed, which affords an 
excellent experiment. 
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ing to us their intimate structure, 
and in heightening their colors, 
The structure of the solid part of 
plants presents an endless variety, 
each*curious and admirable in its 
kind. A thin cross section of a root 
or twig, exhibits distinctly the pores 
for the circulation of the sap, and 
the breathing-holes by which air is 
made to traverse every part of the 
plant. These are curiously wrought, 
each plant exhibiting a system of 
these vessels peculiar to itself, 
grouped so as to form, under a 
strong magnifier, interesting and 
beauuful figures. The ligneous 
fibre itself has also a definite ar. 
rangement, varying in different 
cases, but not unfrequently resem- 
bling, in cross section, the most 
finely wrought spider’s web. The 
structure of the leaves, also, is 
no less worthy of observation. 
The more delicate kinds only are 
suited to the microscope, by the aid 
of which we see, in the most mi- 
nute leaf, a skeleton ramified into 
innumerable branches, and _ inter 
woven with a web of elegant tex- 
ture, containing an infinitude of 
vessels for the circulation of fluids, 
and air to nourish the leaf. Fre- 
quently, the surface is studded over 
with numerous delicate hairs that 
diversify the beauty of the exterior. 
All these appearances are more 
striking and beautiful when we 
view, with a good magnifier, the 
petals of a flower. Here a skel- 
eton of great delicacy is covered 
with silk of inimitable texture, and 
the whole is arrayed in colors 
which, in richness and variety, no 
pencil has ever rivalled. In a 
bright sun, many flowers appear to 
send forth streams of light from 
numerous points, like so many bril- 
liants. The seed vessels, and the 
seeds themselves, and indeed the 
whole system connected with the 
reproduction of the plant, afford also 
fine objects for the microscope. 

In the animal kingdom, however, 
it is that the microscope has dis 
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closed the most astonishing results ; 
and to these, therefore, our princi- 
al attention will be given. 

We may frequently derive useful 
aid from the microscope in viewing 
parts of the larger animals, espe- 
cially in examining the intimate 
structure of the parts, as animal 
fibre, blood, serum, and various an- 
imal fluids, the mechanism of the 
eye, the plumage of birds, the 
structure of feathers, hair, and 
scales. But insects and animalcules 
are the principal objects in the an- 
ima! kingdom, which are subjected 
to microscopic observation. By 
this means we learn more perfectly 
the structure, transformations, and 
economy, of insects; and by the 
same means we explore a region of 
animal life, fruitful in wonders, that 
lies beyond the pale of unassisted 
vision. Let us first contemplate 
the revelations of the microscope 
in respect to the various tribes of 
insecls. As we usually become 
conversant with insects under cir- 
cumstances that are annoying, or 
even disgusting, we are little aware 
how exhausticss and profound an 
interest the scientific study of this 
department of nature affords to its 
voluries. In many cases, we are 
able to see very plainly the uses 
for which they were designed by 
Providence. In other cases, their 
ulility to man is not so obvious; 
yet, in a more advanced state of 
human knowledge, when the natu- 
ralist shall be able to take a more 
comprehensive survey of creation, 
and to see more clearly how all the 
parts are related to one grand de- 
sign, then no doubt he will see what 
useful part swarms of caterpillars, 
that now seem designed merely as 
a scourge of man, bear in the econ- 
omy of nature ; as he is now able 
to see the useful labors of flies and 
beetles, which act the part of scaven- 
gers, either removing from our sight, 
or devouring, refuse matter, which, 
if suffered to accumulate, would 
become loathsome and noxious. 

Vou. V. 31 


The Linnean classification of in- 
sects is founded on the number, or 
the structure, of their wings. Dip- 
tera is the name of a class includ- 
ing flies, implying insects of two 
wings only, whereas most insects 
have four. Coleoptera is another 
class including beetles, so called 
from two Greek words (xodeo; and 
atege) implying wings covered with 
a sheath, while the class Lepidoptera 
(Aeaes and arege) have scaly wings 
like the butterfly. 

The number of insects is truly 
astonishing. A French naturalist, 
Count de Jean, has a collection of 
20,000 species of Coleoptera or 
beetles, and the whole number of 
species of this insect are thought to 
exceed 30,000.* = Insects swarm 
most in hot climates. Some species 
are confined to particular regions 
of the earth, but others pervade 
nearly every part of the world. 
So various are the structures and 
forms of certain insects, that a life 
will hardly suffice to master a single 
tribe. Lyonnet, a French natural- 
ist, spent seven years in examining 
the structure of a single insect, and 
left the work unfinished ; and Count 
de Jean has just published four 
large volumes, as the commence- 
ment of a work on beetles, (Coleop- 
tera.t) In the structure of insects, 
we begin to see something of that 
multiplicity and refined subdivision 
of parts, which prepares us to re- 
ceive with less incredulity the state- 
ments that are made, of the vastly 
more subtle organization of animal- 
cules. In the body of an insect 
not exceeding an inch in length, 
M. Straus has enumerated three 
hundred and six plates composing 
the structure of the outer envelop ; 
four hundred and ninety-four mus- 
cles for putting these in motion ; 
tweniy-four pairs of nerves to ani- 
mate them, divided into innumer- 
able filets; and forty-eight pairs of 





* Naturalists’ Library, Entomelegy, 
p- 77. { Ibid. 
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trachew, or breathing organs, equal- 
ly ramified and divided, to convey 
air and sustenance to this compli- 
cated tissue.* The Coleoptera or 
beetle tribes, are singularly diversi- 
fied, far more even than butterflies, 
(Lepidoptera) ; and naturalists as- 
sure us that, when greatly magni- 
fied, their forms appear more sav- 
age than the leviathans of the deep, 
or the monsters of the forest ; justi- 
fying the sentiment of the poet, in 
regard to their formidable character 
had they been animals of large 
size :— 

With helmet heads and dragon scales adorned, 
The mighty myriads now securely scorned, 


Would mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
Despise his bulwarks and unpeople earth. 


But the naked eye is usually 
able to take cognizance of the gen- 
eral organization of insects, and we 
resort to the microscope to obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
subordinate parts, as the wings, the 
eyes, the antenne, the legs, the 
stings, and the digestive, circulating, 
and respiratory systems. ‘Thus, al- 
though the musquito is large enough 
to permit our seeing it without difhi- 
culty, yet itis only when we view 
this insect under a strong magnifier, 
that we become®ensible of the singu- 
larity of its structure, or the beauty 
of its several parts. Under the solar 
microscope, iostead of the little hum- 
ming insect, so minute as to elude 
our grasp, we behold an animal sev- 
eral feet in dimensions, with large 
expanded wings like the eagle’s, 
but a thousand times more beauti- 
ful; with legs of prodigious length 
and singularly jointed, and with long 
antenne projecting from the fore- 
head, and a curious proboscis; 
while the animal is thickset all over 
with hairs. A microscope of small- 
er field of view and higher magni- 
fying powers, will be better adapted 
for viewing the several parts. Each 
wing, when thus examined, reveals 
to us a silken texture of exquisite 





* Naturalists’ Library. 
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fineness, and interlaced with gos. 
samer fibres composing a delicate 
net-work ; and in a strong light, 
the whole surface of the wing is 
resplendent with the various pris. 
matic colors. The proboscis, though 
finer than a hair, contains six lan- 
cets, very sharp, and barbed on one 
side. But the eyes constitute the 
most curious part of all. These 
are composed of an almost infinite 
number of hexagonal pieces, each 
furnished with a separate lens, the 
whole appearing in a powerful mic- 
roscope, like fine net-work, and 
hence such eyes are said to be re- 
ticulated. All the two-winged or 
Dipterous insects have such eyes. 
The number of lenses in the eye of 
a horse fly, have been estimated at 
7000 ; those in the eye of a dragon 
fly at 12000; and those in the eye 
of a butterfly at 17000.+ It is not 
easy to see what was the design of 
Providence in making the eyes of 
flies and musquitos or gnats so 
complicated. We here recognize 
however something of the principle 
of compensation; for, since the 
eves of these insects do not turn in 
different directions like ours, but 
are fixed in their sockets, the de- 
ficiency is supplied by increasing 
their number, and so setting them 
as to look in all directions at once. 
It is probable, also, that they are so 
adjusted to each other as to give the 
insect the sensation of only a single 
object, just as we see but one object 
with both our eyes; and as we see 
more distinctly with both our eyes 
than with one alone, so it is prob- 
able that the vision of the fly is 
rendered much clearer by the united 
effects of so many images coalescing 
into one. It is apparent, also, that 
this arrangement is adapted to the 
extreme nearness at which these 
insects view their objects—a_near- 
ness which would have a tendency 
to limit the field of view, and to di- 
minish the amount of light that en- 





t Kirby and Spence, Vol. ILI, p. 4%. 
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ters the eye. These inconveniences 
are compensated by multiplying the 
number of eyes, and spreading them 
over a larger space, so as to in- 
crease the range of vision. 

The colors of the eyes of insects 
are greatly diversified. Some are 
black and some brown, while others 
are described by naturalists as ex- 
hibiting mingled hues of gold and 
emerald. ‘The fiery eyes of many 
horse-flies are variegated with vivid 
bands of purple and green. ‘The 
spider, which on account of its self- 
ish propensities and savage habits, 
we are apt to view with disgust and 
aversion, is an object for the micro- 
scope of no small interest. He has 
eight glassy black eyes, two on the 
top of the head looking directly up- 
wards; two in front to see ahead; 
and on each side a pair, one direct- 
ed forward and laterally, and the 
other backward and laterally, so 
that the spider can see all around 
at once.* Formed for a life of 
rapacity, and incapable of living 
but by blood, all its habits are cal- 
culated to deceive and surprise. It 
spreads toils to entangle its prey ; 
is endued with patience to await its 
arrival; and is furnished with arms 
and strength to destroy it when 
caught in its snare.t The spider 
has eight legs, with three joints 
each, thickly set with hairs, and 
terminating in three movable claws, 
which have little teeth like a saw. 
Ata small distance above these is a 
single claw resembling a cock-spur, 
by which it adheres to its web. 
The weapon with which it seizes 
and kills its prey, is a pair of forceps 
situated in the fore part of the head, 
which the spider can open and ex- 
tend at pleasure ; but when unem- 
ployed they lie concealed in cases 
prepared for their reception. Each 
of these claws has a small aperture 
or slit, through which the insect in- 


* Adams on the Microscope, p. 199. 
t Ibid. p. 621. 


jects a poisonous fluid into the 
wound it has made.f 

Butterflies (Lepidoptera) display 
the peculiar beauty of their wings 


on so large a scale as to arrest uni- 


versal attention, even without the 
aid of the microscope. The spe- 
cies of this class are more numer- 
ous than those of any class ex- 
cept the beetle; and each climate 
has an assortment of butterflies pe- 
culiar to itself. Beautiful as those 
appear which we may every sum- 
mer day see fluttering in a flower 
garden, certain rare specimens 
found in the cabinets of the curious 
are vastly more superb. <A variety 
called the Morpho Menelaus, is de- 
scribed by Linnzus as exceeding 
every thing in nature for splendor 
of coloring. It isa kind of ultra- 
marine that vies with the deepest 
and purest azure of the sky. An- 
other variety, the Papilio Priamus, 
exhibiting, as it does, in its wings, a 
contrast of rich green, and black 
velvet, and in its abdomen a deep 
orange, is described as truly regal 
and magnificent.§ One who has a 
good compound microscope, which, 
at the same time, affords a large 
field of view, and exhibits the col- 
ors of objects far more intense than 
they appear to the naked eye, may 
convert butterflies of the most com- 
mon varieties into objects as gor- 
geous as those just described. But 
it is not this exalted vision of ex- 
ternal beauty that the lover of the 
microscope so much seeks for and 
admires, as it is the new and cu- 
rious forms which are hardly dis- 
tinguished at all by the naked eye. 
The genuine naturalist will usually 
be more taken with the scales that 
cover the wings of a butterfly, than 
with their gorgeous colors. ‘These 
scales are so minute that they ap- 
pear as a covering of fine dust; 
yet as seen under a powerful mag- 
nifier, each isa perfect scale, al- 
though it has been estimated that 


. t Adams, p.622. § Kirby and Spence. 
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no less than 100,000 are sometimes 
found on a single wing. It is these 
that give name to the order Lepi- 


doplera, teas being the Greek 
name for scale. ‘The butterfly is 


furnished with two pairs of wings, 
which are of greater extent in pro- 
portion to the “body than the wings 
of any other insect. It is thus easy 
for them to sustain themselves a 
long time in the air, being almost 
constantly on the wing. As butter- 
flies derive their nourishment exclu- 
sively from liquid substances, they 


are furnished with a long and ex- 
ceedingly flexible sucking tube, 


which they can thrust deep into the 
cavities of flowers, and quaff the 
honey-dew that is secreted there. 
This proboscis, in order to give it 
flexibility, is composed of an infini- 
tude of small rings, so as to forma 
trunk no less perfect in its kind, 
and infinitely more refined in its 
workmanship, than the trunk of the 
elephant.* The eyes of the butter- 
fly are the most wonderful of all its 
organs. They are of two kinds, 
first, two simple ones placed on the 
crown of the head, and, secondly, 
a wide expanse of the reticulated 
sort, spreading over a considerable 
part of the head, and comprising 
the astonishing number of 34,000 
eyes.t 

The different states of existence 
through which the butterfly passes, 
and the emblem it affords of the glo- 
rious resurrection, have conferred a 
peculiar and sublime interest on this 
part of their history. All these in- 
sects originate from eggs, which 
are carefully deposited on the 
leaves and other parts of plants by 
the parent fly, after accomplishing 
which she soon dies. 
are sometimes placed 
other times in groups 
considerable numbers. 
always covered with a coating of 
varnish, which serves the double 
purpose of attaching them to the 


* Nat. Lib., p. 58. 


These eggs 
singly, at 
containing 
They are 


t Ibid, p. 60. 
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plant, and of defending them from 
the action of the weather. They 
differ in shape, some being spheri- 
cal, others oval, others cylindrical, 
and even conical. The surface js 
often beautifully carved, and exhib. 
its under a strong magnifier a deli- 
cate lining which no graver can im- 
itate. The fertility of insects ex. 
ceeds that of all animals except 
fishes, although among different in- 
sects there is great dive rsity in. this 
respect. While the common fly 
lays but two eggs ata time, the silk 
worm moth lays five hundred, and 
the queen bee in a single season 


forty or fifty thousand. t After the 
fly has fixed her eggs on the 7 plant, 
she takes no further care of the in, 


but leaves them to be hatched by the 
heat of the atmosphere. Some in 
genial air are hatched in a few days; 
while such as are laid late in au- 
tumn do not produce their young 
until the following spring. ‘To facil. 
itate the egress of the embryo, the 
egus of some species are furnished 
with a kind of lid at one end, which 
is pushed outwards by the pressure 
of the head. 

The first living forms of insects 
that pass through several stages of 
existence, are called /arra. Guid: 
ed by an instinct which must excile 
great admiration, the butterfly never 
fails to place her eggs either upon 
the plant which is to afford suste- 
nance to her infant progeny, or in 
its immediate vicinity, although the 
food may be of a kind for which 


the parent herself has no relish. 
Upon issuing from the egg, the 


larvee appear as small cylindrical 
worms; but their growth is rapid, 
and they soon take the form of full 
grown caterpillars. ‘They are the 
most destructive of all the smaller 
animals to living vegetation. Their 
ravages are sometimes so extensive, 
as not only to occasion considerable 
loss to the gardener and agricultur- 
ist, but even to desolate whole for- 





+ Kirby and Spence, iii, 89. 
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ests by consuming their leaves. 
Almost their whole employment is 
to eat; and so industrious are they 
at this agreeable occupation, that they 
often consume in twenty-four hours 
double their own weight of food—a 
degree of voracity of which we 
have no example among the higher 
animals. ‘Their eyes appear as 
small dark colored points, arranged 
in two circles, containing six each, 
on the anterior part of the head. 
By a singular provision, the outer 
skin of the caterpillar does not grow 
as the interior parts expand, but 
these, when they have reached a 
certain development, rend the en- 
velop in which they are encased, 
and a new and more beautiful cat- 
erpillar appears. 

These changes, which are called 
moulting, take place at least three 
different times before the caterpillar 
attains its full maturity. By and 
by it reaches a point where it is to 
shuffle off its crude vestments, and 
to be clad with a more delicate 
costume, preparatory to the ethereal 
state or existence to which it is 
finally destined. ‘This second form 
iscalled the chrysalis state, from 
the golden lustre of its covering.* 
It is, however, a state of torpor re- 
sembling death, and the insect, 
when approaching it, manifests 
great anxiety to find a place where 
itmay enjoy, free from all intrusion, 
the repose of the grave. Some 
bury themselves beneath leaves and 
rubbish ; some retreat into holes in 
the earth; but the caterpillar spins 
acord, by which it suspends itself 
from some secure support, some- 
times by the waist in a horizontal 
position, and sometimes by the tail 
with the head downwards. By a 
very curious process, the chrysalis, 
in one or two days after this prepa- 
ration is made, disengages itself 
from the gross habiliments of the 
caterpillar, and though in form: still 
a worm, shines forth in royal ap- 
parel. In this state it is incapable 





* From the Greek, xgucos, gold. 


of moving from the place where it 
is fixed, and scarcely any external 
signs of animation are visible with- 
in; yet the embryo butterfly is 
growing until, after a variable period, 
(which is shorter in a warm than in 
a cold ciimate, being measured 
sometimes by days and weeks and 
sometimes by months and years,) the 
perfect butterfly bursts through its 
prison-house. It is clearly and dis- 
tinctly seen, that within the skin of 
the caterpillar is hidden a real and 
perfect butterfly, and therefore the 
skin of the caterpillar must be con- 
sidered as only an outer garment. 
The butterfly is feeble and languid 
at first, and its beauties but partially 
developed ; but these gradually un- 
fold, and the insect, disdaining its 
reptile form and habits, its humble 
dwelling and coarse aliment, sallies 
forth into the pure air of heaven, 
henceforth to rival in its attire all 
that eastern fable ever imagined of 
purple and fine linen, and, for its 
sustenance, to drink only nectar 
and honey-dew—honored emblem 
of that change when “this mortal 
shall put on immortality.” 

“Lo! the bright train their radiant wings 


unfold, 

With silver fringed and freckled o’er with 

On oe bosom of some fragrant flower, 

They, wly flattering, live their lithe hour, 

Their lite all pleasure, «nd their task all play, 

All spring their age, and sunshime all their 
day.” 

In experiments with the solar 
microscope, itaflords an impressive 
idea of the superior workmanship 
of nature compared with the most 
finished productions of art, to con- 
trast some delicate fabric like the 
wing of a fly or the petal of a flower, 
with the eye of a fine needle or a 
piece of book-muslin. When mag- 
nified a million of times, the texture 
of the wing or the flower only ap- 
pears the more exquisite, and the 
view of the wing of the dragon-fly 
spread over a screen twenty feet 
square, fully displaying its mechan- 
ism yet completely retaining its 
softness and finish without any in- 
terstices, almost approaches the 
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sublime; and our admiration of 
nature as compared with art is rais- 
ed still higher, when we place in 
the focus the needle’s eye, and ob- 
serve it rough and ragged like a 
saw; or when we substitute the 
piece of muslin, and see its threads 
assume the form of the coarsest 
cable, and the interstices not less 
than a foot square, and every where 
rough and uneven. 

Among the revelations of the 
microscope we might next find 
much entertainment in the study of 
insect architecture, as in the con- 
struction and curious mechanism of 
the spider’s web ; but our limits com- 
pel us to proceed immediately to 
Animalcules, or those members of 
the animal kingdom which are 
wholly invisible to the naked eye, 
and known only by the aid of the 
microscope. Since many varieties 
of animalcules are developed by 
means of infusions of vegetable or 
animal matter in water, the name 
Animalcules has of late given place 
to that of Infusoria. 

If small portions of animal or 
vegetable matter are steeped fora 
few days in water, the liquor be- 
comes full of these minute animals. 
Flour paste exposed to the air a 
few days, especially in warm 
weather, and stirred from day to 
day, will at length swarm with 
small eels similar to those which 
exist in vinegar, and are frequently 
large enough to be discovered by 
the naked eye. Common black 
pepper bruised, covered with water, 
and exposed to the air for a few 
days, without agitation, will form a 
pellicle on the surface, containing 
millions of animalcules. But we 
may save ourselves the trouble of 
resorting to artificial preparations to 
obtain infusoria, as they abound in 
most impure waters, in the mud of 
ditches and peat-bogs, and even 
may be detected by powerful mag- 
nifiers in many waters that appear 
entirely pure and limpid. Dr. Man- 
tell, in his late work entitled 
“ Thoughts on Animalcules,” gives 
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the following felicitous illustration 
of this subject in general :— 
“From some water containing 
aquatic plants, collected from a 
pond on Clapham Common, I seleet 
a small twig, to which are attached 
a few delicate flakes, apparently of 
slime or jelly ; some minute fibres 
standing erect here and there on 
the twig, are also dimly visible to 
the naked eye. This twig, witha 
drop or two of water, we will put 
between two thin plates of glass, 
and place under the field of view 
of a microscope, having lenses that 
magnify the image of an object two 
hundred times in linear dimensions, 
Upon looking through the instru. 
ment, we find the fluid swarming 
with animals of various shapes and 
magnitudes. Some are darting 
through the water with great rapid. 
ity, while some are pursuing and 
devouring creatures more infini- 
tesimal than themselves. Many 
are attached to the twig by lon 
delicate threads (the Vorticelle); 
several have their bodies enclosed 
in a transparent tube, from one end 
of which the animal partly pro 
trudes and then recedes (the Flos- 
cularie) ; while numbers are cover- 
ed by an elegant shell or case (the 
Branchionus). ‘The minutest kinds 
(the Monads), many of which are 
so small that millions might be con- 
tained in a single drop of water, 
appear like animated globules, free, 
single, and of various colors, sport- 
ing about in every direction. Nu 
merous species resemble pearly or 
opaline cups or vases, fringed 
around the margin with delicate 
fibres that are in constant oscilla- 
tion (the Vorticelle). Some of 
these are attached by spiral ten- 
drils; others are united by a slen- 
der stem to one common trunk, ap- 
pearing like a bunch of hare-bells 
(the Carchesium) ; others are of @ 
globular form, and grouped together 
in a definite pattern on a tubular or 
spherical membranous case, for & 
certain period of their existence, 
and ultimately become detached 
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and locomotive (the Gonium and 
Volvor); while many are perma- 
nently clustered together and die if 
separated from the parent mass. 
No organs of progressive motion, 
similar to those of beasts, birds, or 
fishes, are observable in these be- 
ings; yet they traverse the water 
with rapidity, without the aid of 
limbs or fins; and though many 
species are destitute of eyes, yet all 
possess an accurate perception 
of the presence of other bodies, 
and pursue and capture their prey 
with unerring purpose.” 

The astonishing minuteness of 
some animalcules surpasses all com- 
prehension. Some are so small 
thata hundred lying side by side 
would not reach across a fine hair; 
and of others it would take ten 
thousand to equal in bulk a grain 
of sand. If the whole animal 
is so small, how subtle must be 
its anatomy; for many of them 
have, in common with the larger 
animals, a digestive system for as- 
similating and elaborating their 
food ; respiratory organs by which 
they breathe the vital air; a 
circulatory system by which animal 
fluids reach every part of their 
bodies; and muscles of every va- 
riety with which to perform their 
motions. Indeed, where the diffi- 
culty of construction seems greatest, 
there Nature, as if to display her 
handiwork, seems to triumph in the 
exercise of her powers. ‘Thus she 
has given to certain animalcules 
(the Polygastria) a great number 
of stomachs each; to others an 
endless number of muscles, by 
which they accomplish motions 
more nimble and sprightly than 
any seen among the larger animals. 

The forms of animalcules, when 
magnified by the microscope some- 
limes appear monstrous, but fre- 
quently also symmetrical and beau- 
tiful. Their shapes are too various 
to be described. One animalcule 
is a long slender line; another is 
coiled up like an eel or a serpent ; 
Some are circular, elliptical or glob- 


ular ; others a triangle or a cylinder. 
Some resemble thin flat plates; 
one is like a funnel, another like a 
bell, and many cannot be compared 
to any object with which we are fa- 
miliar, Certain animalcules can 
change their figure at pleasure, be- 
ing sometimes extended to an im- 
moderate length, and then contract- 
ed toa point. One moment they are 
inflated into a sphere ; next they are 
completely flaccid; and then various 
eminences will project from the 
surface, altering them apparently 
into animals of an entirely differ- 
ent kind.* 

The motions of animalcules are 
no less remarkable and singular than 
their forms. Several species per- 
form incessant revolutions on, the 
the head as a centre, or around a 
particular point as the focus of an el- 
lipse ; some move by leaps or undu- 
lations ; some swim with the speed 
of an arrow; some drag their un- 
wieldy bodies along with a power- 
ful exertion; and others seem to 
persist in a state of perpetual rest, 
With most motion seems to be a 
source of great delight. They per- 
vade with equal ease and rapidity 
in all directions, the liquid drop, to 
them an ocean, sometimes darting 
straight forward, at other times 
moving obliquely, then again in a 
circle, avoiding with great dexterity 
any obstacles that might obstruct 
their progress. Hundreds may be 
seen at once in a drop of water, in 
nimble motion, without the least in- 
terference with each other; and 
when the crowd appears impene- 
trable, they will. dodge under it, or 
tumble over it with skilful evolu- 
tions.t 

Animalcules multiply with a fe- 
cundity that is truly astonishing. 
They propagate by eggs, by the 
living foetus, and by subdivision ; 
that is, by a spontaneous division of 
their bodies into two or more parts, 


* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. An- 
imalcule. 
t Adams, p. 417, 
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If an animalcule of this description 
is isolated, so as to be observed 
singly, a contraction about the mid- 
dle is first seen, which gradually in- 
creases until the animal resembles 
a blown bladder tied across the cen- 
ter. By and by, a complete separ- 
ation takes place, and two animals, 
each a fac-simile of the original, are 
produced, 

Dr. Mantell gives a striking in- 
stance of this “ divisibility of vital- 
ity,” in the case of the Hydra or 
fresh-water Polype. “If (says he) 
a polype is cut across transversely, 
the upper part with the arms quick- 
ly produces a new body and tail ; 
and the lower portion as rapidly 
throws out another body and arms. 
If the body is slit down longitudi- 
nally, and left united at the base, 
each portion grows into an entire 
polype, the requisite number of arms 
shoot out, and two perfect animals 
attached to one common base are 
produced; and, if the division be 
complete, two free hydra are the 
result. One polype was cut into 
ten pie ces, and each piece g crew into 
an entire animal. If a polype is 
turned inside out, a transmutation 
not less wonderful, physiologically 
considered, than the above process, 
takes pluce: the original outer sur- 
face performs the function of diges- 
tion, while the finer lining of the 
stomach becomes the external integ- 
ument or skin ; the animal apparent- 
ly suffering no inconvenience from 
the operation.”* 

The Voleox Globator is a spheri- 
cal animalcule, and derives its name 
from its rolling through the fluid in 
which it lies, like a ball. Its struc- 
ture is so transparent, that with a 
powerful magnifier and strong light, 
its interior organization and functions 
can be distinctly examined. With- 
in it are discovered minute globules, 
each of which, on close inspection, 
is found to be a young volvox, simi- 
larto the parent. By increasing the 

ie Thoughts on Animalcules, 
p- e 


magnifying power, another race still 
is discovered within each of these, 
diminishing rapidly in size, but still 
perfect in form. Some naturalists 
assert that they have traced them, 
wheel within wheel, down to the 
fifih generation. 

In tenacity of life there exists 
great diversity among the different 
species of animalcules. According 
to Dr. Mantell, the infusoria, like 
animals of higher organization, suf- 
fer and perish from sudden changes 
of temperature. They die in ice, 
and also in a very hot room. At 
mospheric air is as necessary for 
them as for the warm-blooded ani- 
mals. ‘They are killed by substan. 
ces which affect the chemical com. 
position of the water ; but the strong. 
est poisons, if only in mechanical 
suspension in the fluid, exert no in- 
fluence upon them. Fresh-water 
species instantly die if sea-water be 
suddenly added, though the latter 
may swarm with marine species; 
but they survive if the mixture be 
gradual, and many kinds inhabit 
brackish waters. 

Some animalcules, after the ap- 
parent extinction of life, undergo 
a resurrection. By the evapora- 
tion of the water in which they 
live, they apparently die; but afier 
a certain time they revive, and, on 
restoring the fluid, they appear en- 
dued with new life, and increased 
activity. On this subject Dr. Maa- 
tell observes: * That the eggs of the 
oviparous kinds should be found 
capable of development, for a long 
period after their exclusion, would 
not excite much surprise ; but that 
adult animals, possessing eyes, mus- 
cles, nerves and organs of respira- 
tion, should revive after being dried 
up to dust, is a phenomenon so start- 
ling, as to require the most satisfac- 
tory evidence, before the possibility 
of such a resurrection could be ad- 
mitted. The statement, with some 
limitation, is however unquestionably 
true ; for though it is not to be sup- 





t Ed. Encye. Art. Animalcule. 
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posed that any animal could revive 
if it were quite dried up, yet it is 
certain that some species of the in- 
fusoria will remain in a dormant 
state for years, if buried in earth or 
sand apparently dry. Some rotifers 
were alternately dried and rendered 
dormant, and then revived by the 
addition of water, twelve times, ap- 
pearing at each resuscitation as 
active as at first.’’* 

The subject of infusoria has ac- 
quired recently a high degree of in- 
terest from the labors of Ehrenberg, 
a celebrated naturalist of Berlin, 
Prussia. He has not only added 
many new species of animalcules to 
those before known, but has discov- 
ered numerous tribes of fossil infu- 
soria, and has found geological 
strata of considerable extent entirely 
composed of the silicious coats of 
these minute animals. They were 
first discovered composing a miner- 
al used for polishing hard substan- 
ces, called polishing slate. Other 
mineral deposits, some marine and 
some fresh-water forinations, and a 
singular substance called mountain- 
meal, used for food in Sweden, are 
found to be composed either entirely 
or in part of the remains of fossil 
infusoria. Extensive strata of lime, 
silicious minerals, and iron, com- 
prising chalk and flint, and the fer- 
ruginous scum found on numerous 
still waters, consist of myriads of 
these infinitesimal beings. Ehren- 
berg computes that one specimen 
affords forty-one thousand millions 
of fossil infusoria to the cubic inch! 
Incredible as these statements ap- 
pear, they nevertheless command the 
full belief of the most distinguished 
naturalists, who are of course the 
most competent of all men to judge. 
In 1839, the Geological Society of 
London adjudged their annual medal 
to Ehrenberg for these discoveries. 
On declaring this decision of the 
Council, Prof. Whewell addressed 
the Society as follows: ‘“ We all re- 


* Thoughts on Animalcules, p. 77. 
Vou. V. 32 
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collect the astonishment wiih which, 
nearly three years ago, we received 
the assertion, that large masses of 
rock, and even whole strata, are 
composed of the remains of micros- 
copic animals. ‘This assertion made 
at that time by Professor Ehrenberg, 
has now not only been fully con- 
firmed and very greatly extended by 
him, but it has assumed the charac- 
ter of one of the most important 
geological truths, which have been 
brought to light in our times ; for the 
connexion of the present state of ihe 
earth with its condition at former 
periods of its history, a problem now 
always present to the mind of the 
geologist, receives new and unex- 
pected illustration from these re- 
searches. Of about eighty speciest 
of fossil infusoria, which have been 
discovered in various strata, almost 
the half are species which still exist 
in the waters; and thus those forms 
of life, so long overlooked as invis- 
ible specks of brute matter, have a 
constancy and durability through the 
revolutions of the earth’s surface, 
which are denied to animals of a 
more conspicuous form and organ- 
ization.” 

The infusoria exist in every con- 
ceivable situation ; in the fossil state 
as above, in the waters of the ocean 
in a living form, giving origin to the 
phosphorescence of sea-water, in 
atmospheric dust, and in a parasitic 
form ( Entozoa) in all animals.t 

‘They exist also in all climates and 
in every country. Our own coun- 
try, especially, is found to be ex- 
ceedingly abundant in numbers and 
varieties. The town of Richmond, 
in Virginia, is built on strata of 
silicious marls of great extent, which 
have a total thickness, beneath and 
around the town, of more than twen- 
ty feet. These marls, whose com- 





t The Report of the Berlin Academy 
for June, 1844, contains a list of 138 spe- 
cies, found in the Bermuda Tripoli alone. 

t A concise summary of these discover- 
ies may be found in Mantell’s “ Medals 
of Creation,” 1, 215. 
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position was first detected by Prof. 
W. B. Rogers, occupy extensive dis- 
tricts of that region, and the country 
around Petersburg. Prof. Bailey 
of West Point, is prosecuting re- 
searches on the infusoria of this 
country, with such success as to 
promise eventually to make him 
second only to Ehrenberg. Various 
communications of his on this inter- 
esting subject, may be found in the 
recent volumes of the American 
Journal of Science, accompanied by 
drawings, which will give the reader 
an idea of the fantastic, but often 
beautiful forms, that prevail in this 
wonderful department of nature.* 

When we think of the position 
which Man occupies between the 
Telescope and the Microscope, we 
feel that he is indeed, 


« Placed on theisthmus ofa middle state ;"’ 
that he is truly, 


* Connexion exquisite of distant worlds, 
Distinguished link of being’s endless 
chain.” 
The entire range of the material 
creation, no man has yet surveyed, 
even with his mental vision. Each 
of the students of nature has, for the 
most part, been exploring some |it- 
tle corner of the vast fabric; vain- 
ly fancying, from the riches he dis- 
covered there, that to him it had been 
given to turn the secret wards, where 
Nature had concealed her choicest 
treasures. This happy delusion 
equally inspires the fond enthusiast, 
to whatever department of nature 
he devotes his life. The mineralo- 
gist, the botanist, the zoologist, each 
feels its power to sustain his toil, 
and to solace his sufferings. The 
natural philosopher, the chemist, the 
geologist, the astronomer, feels it no 
less in explaining the laws of nature 
than the others in examining her 
productions. Each deems himself 
peculiarly blest in his choice, and 
can hardly believe it possible, that 





* See particularly Am. Jour. of Sci., 
Vol. XLVILL, p. 32). 
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any other field of nature is either so 
productive or so delightful as his 
own. This professional enthusiasm, 
it must be admitted, has its advan. 
tages, and is indeed rendered in a 
manner necessary by the boundless 
extent of the creation. If one has 
gained a knowledge of natural his. 
tory sufficient to form some intelli. 
gent notions of the extent of each of 
its kingdoms, and can add to this a 
knowledge of what the telescope 
and the microscope has achieved, 
he must, we think, stand in awe, and 
fee! dismayed, when he attempts to 
carry his mental eye over all the 
forms of matter, organized and unor- 
ganized, that fill up the space be. 
tween the lowest animalcules and 
the highest heavens. ‘The man who 
has come the nearest of our race to 
the attainment of such a power, is 
Alexander Humboldt. He has stud. 
ied nature in more aspects, both 
in her laws and her productions, 
in her terrestrial and her celestial 
phenomena, and has actually seen 
more of the eurth and its inhabitants, 
than any other individual who has 
yet lived. He therefore, in the 
maturity of his years, has high qual- 
ifications for taking those compre- 
hensive views of the material cre- 
ation, which he is now giving to the 
world in his **Cosmos.” We should 
expect, as a matter of course, that 
one who enjoyed so full a view of 
the great Temple of Nature, and its 
boundless riches, would fal! down 
in mute astonishment, and pour out 
his heart in adoration of the Almigh- 
ty Architect. But Humboldt seldom 
or never makes the least allusion to 
the Creator. 

But, in truth, no mortal man ever 
has comprehended, or ever will 
comprehend, in this sublunary state, 
the extent of the material Universe. 
God alone has seen it. He beheld 
it on that glorious eve, when he took 
the first grand survey of the work of 
Creation, and saw every thing that 
he had made, and behold it was very 
good. 
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EPISCOPAL CATHOLICISM.—DR. STONE ON THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL.* 


Our readers are aware that we 
have been earnest and gratified ob- 
servers of Dr. Stone’s labors in the 
great controversy between spiritual 
and formal religion. We gave an 
extended notice of his work entitled 
“ Mysteries Opened,”’tin which, with 
ability, truth and thoroughness, and 
with a Protestant and Catholic spirit, 
he set forth and maintained the 
scriptural views of the nature and 
comparative importance of Preach- 
ing and the Sacraments, in resist- 
less opposition to the Puseyite and 
High Church theories concerning 
Baptismal Regeneration and the 
Real Presence: we gave also some 
account of his Memoir of Bishop 
Griswold,j whom he loved and re- 
vered as an exemplification of those 
views. In the former article, we 
said : 

“We wish God-speed to Dr. S., and 
others like him, in the great work to 
which they are called—that of resisting 
the — of formal Christianity with- 
in the Episcopal church, and of comple- 
ting in that church the blessed Reforma- 
tion. This is their high mission. In the 
contest—the great contest of the age—be- 
tween a Christianity of forms and sacra- 
ments and priests, and a Christianity of 
repentance and faith and active love, they 
occupy the most important post; for God 
has placed them on the very batile-ground, 
and in the thickest of the fight—in a 
church where, though many are for them, 
more, we fear, are against them. With 
them it rests in a great measure to decide, 
whether the Episcopal church shall be- 
come, like the Roman, a body of super- 


* The Church Universal: A series of 
Discourses on the true comprehension of 
the chureh, as exhibited, mainly in the 
Holy Scriptures, and subordinately in the 
standards of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh: with thoughts on Church Gov- 
ernmentand Worship: and a view of the 
Church in Heaven. By the Rev. Johu 
8. Stone, D. D., Rector of Christ's Church, 
Brooklyn. New York, Houel & Macoy, 
Printers, 111 Nassau st. 1346. Svo. pp. 215. 

t Vol. II, p. S10. t Vol. LIL, p. 237. 


stition and spiritual death—a sacramental 
way to hell,—or, purified from those fun- 
damental errors, and that formalism and 
exclusiveness and arrogance which now 
prevail to such an extent within her com- 
munion, shall be the warm friend of re- 
vivals, the patron of evangelical and pun- 
gent prea ching of the word, and the coad- 
jutor of other denominations, their equals 
in zeal and energy, in carrying forward 
under God that * kingdom which is, net 
meat and drink,”’ not formal observances, 
not rites and ceremonies, “ but righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


This high mission Dr. Stone is 
endeavoring, faithfully, to fulfill, 
amid good report and evil report; 
more of the latter, however, than 
the former, as far as his own church 
(certainly within the Dioceses of 
New York and Connecticut) is con- 
cerned. In this great contest, he 
bears an earnest and manly part, 
and wherever on the field he ap- 
pears, the opposing forces of priest- 
ly superstition and prelatical bigotry 
fall under his chosen and well wield- 
ed weapon, the sword of the Spirit. 

Of this we have further evidence 
in the work before us: of which we 
will give our readers some account. 
For we do not doubt that they pre- 
fer to read, as we certainly do to 
write, of those Episcopalians who 
are on the right, rather than of 
those who are on the wrong side of 
this great conflict ; of such authors 
os Stone and Mclivaine, rather than 
of their opponents, whom we have 
ofien felt compelled to notice with 
some severity. 

There is one consideration, how- 
ever, which we confess, makes us 
hesitate, viz., that the New Eng- 
lander’s commendation of Dr. Stone 
is accounted by many Episcopal- 
ians as the severest reproach. The 
fact that we commend him is, with 
many (we fear a majority) of his own 
denomination, sufficient cause for 
his condemnation. ** The sons of 
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Aaron” regard with suspicion and 
dislike all praise coming from * the 
sons of Korah ;”* and at once look 
upon him who receives it as a “ son 
of Korah” in disguise. We have 
seen the reproaches and taunts 
which have been flung at Dr. S. for 
this reason.t We have, therefore, 
feared that by speaking our honest 
approbation of Dr. Stone, even in 
connexion with our express dissent 
from his Episcopal preferences, we 
may impair his influence in his own 
church. We say this, not to utter 
a severe satire on the Episcopal 
church, but in order to assure Dr. S., 
that we sincerely regret that any 
odium should come upon him 
through our instrumentality ; that 
we have no desire to impair his in- 
fluence in his own denomination ; 
that we notice his works, as we do, 
from a conviction, which, doubtless, 
a man of his good sense shares with 
us, that, in the long run, it is best 
for all parties, except those in error, 
and even for them (not their error), 
that the truth should be honestly 
and frankly spoken ; from a convic- 
tion that the knowledge of his labors 
will cheer Christians in other de- 
nominations, and that the views 
which he presents of important 
doctrines and vital questions on 
which he and they are agreed, will 
enlighten and strengthen them ; and 
from a conviction that the sympathy 
and appropriate commendation of 
those who are hopefully with him 
in the one true church of Christ, 
will cheer and aid him in his 
work. 

On the other hand, we do not 
sympathize with those, if such there 
are, who think the commendation of 
an Episcopalian unwise, because 
it may conduce to a favorable esti- 
mate of Episcopacy. We have no 
liking for that policy which would 
confine all approbation within the 
limits of our own party or sect, lest 





* Coxe's Revivalism and the Church. 
t Puritanism by T. W. Coit, p. 276. 
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it should inure to the benefit of an. 
other party or sect; which would 
give no commendation to an author's 
able statement and defence of truth, 
lest such commendation should con. 
tribute to the propagation of his 
errors. <A familiar proverb teaches 
us to give “his due” to the worst 
being, much more to a liberal, ear. 
nest, Christian man, though his la. 
bors and his joys are not upon the 
same part of the hill of Zion with 
ours. ‘Truth will take care of it. 
self. Let it be freely and_fitly 
spoken of all men, all doctrines, all 
enterprises. ‘This is not onlv most 
natural, frank, manly, and Christian, 
but also, in the large view, most 
safe and wise. The fact that Dr.§., 
and others like him, have been born 
and bred in the Episcopal chureh, 
does, and should, inure to the ben- 
efit of the Episcopal church. This 
remark holds true whether their 
characters were formed by the in- 
fluence of Episcopacy or in spite of 
it. In the one case Episcopacy de- 
serves more credit, and in the other 
less discredit. 

But enough of these preliminary 
remarks. Suffice it to say that, 
though not personally acquainted 
with Dr. S., we admire and love him 
as a strong and large-hearted labor- 
er, and an earnest advocate of the 
purity, unity and power of Christ’s 
church. ‘The more we read his 
works, the more we admire and love 
him. And it does our heart good to 
say so. 

The Church—What is it? and 
who belong to it? This subject Dr. 
S. discusses in two departments. 
The spiritual church Catholic. The 
visible church Catholic. 

In considering the question, what 
is the church in its comprehension, 
he sets forth briefly the theory of 
the Romanist, which defines the 
church as embracing only Rome and 
her dependencies, as comprehend- 
ing that visible society only which 
holds and submits to its one tempo- 
ral human head, and, under this 
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head, has communion in all the 
sacraments ; and which regards all 
other Christian bodies and individu- 
als, whatever their number and char- 
acter, as heretical, or schismatical. 
He then sets forth the ‘Tractarian 
or high-church Episcopal theory, 
which defines the church as embra- 
cing all those bodies which have an 
Episcopal ministry, and have a com- 
mon union in sacraments Episco- 
pally administered, excluding all 
others, whatever their number, spir- 
iual life or activity in spreading 
through the earth the knowledge of 
Christ and the blessings of Christi- 
anity—a theory which makes sub- 
mission to a universal Episcopacy 
claiming the supernaturally derived 
power of conveying the Holy Ghost, 
together with the real body and 
blood of Christ, in ordination and in 
sacraments, the indispensable requi- 
site, not only to the integrity and 
perfectness, but to the very exist- 
ence, of the Church. 

In opposition to these essentially 
similar theories, Dr. S. sets forth a 
third, not formally at first, but by 
stating those scriptural truths which 
are its materials. (1.) ‘That the ob- 
ject of God in the revelation of his 
will, and in the incarnation and 
atonement of his Son, is to save men 
from sin and to bring them to eter- 
nal life; and that assurance of eter- 
nal life is given on the simple terms 
of repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ—an 
assurance given in such language as 
this, “He that believeth shall be 
saved’’—-an assurance tied to no ob- 
servance of outward institutions, but 
to that faith which is the transac- 
tion of the individual soul, which 
brings to view only Christ and the 
believer. No matter by what name 
he is called, or in what connection 
he is found, if he have this faith in 
his heart as well as in his head, he 
“hath eternal life,” and no man can 
take away from him that “ gift of 
God.” (2.) Every one, in whom the 
required fuith is found, has a direct 
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and personal spiritual union with 
Christ, so that he draws his spiritual 
life, not by succession from another 
believer, but immediately, by faith, 
from the Savior himself——a union as 
close and perfect as though Christ 
and each individual were alone con- 
cerned therein. (3.) There are, 
then, in the world, as there have 
been from the beginning, and will 
be to the end, a very great company 
of human beings, sustaining the 
character of true believers in Christ 
and the relation of a holy individual 
union with him; a company repre- 
sented in the Bible, and found to be 
in fact, a peculiar people, stamped 
with spiritual features and linea- 
ments that distinguish them from all 
other men. Now, a considerable 
number of this peculiar people nei- 
ther submit to one earthly spiritual 
head, nor receive an Episcopal min- 
istry and sacraments. Do they be- 
long to the one true church of Christ ? 
The advocates of the two theories al- 
ready stated,answer, No. Dr. Stone 
answers, Yes. ‘They are of the com- 
pany ofthe saved. ‘They are saved, 
by faith in Christ, the way and only 
way, in which any and all are saved. 
While then, Dr. S. does not deny, 
but cordially Lolds that, in one im- 
portant sense, the word church may, 
with strict propriety, be applied, and 
is often applied in the Bible, to par- 
ticular ecclesiastical organizations, 
he cencludes, from these scriptural 
truths, that the church, in its highest, 
largest, truest sense, is just the 
whole company of men saved, those 
united by faith to Christ the Savior. 
* ‘The Holy Catholic Church” is the 
* Communion of Saints.” 

This definition of the church, 
Dr. S. endeavors to sustain by the 
testimony of the divine word, drawn 
from two sets of passages, present- 
ing the church, the one under cer- 
tain metaphors, the other under its 
own proper name. He examines 
at length passages which represent 
the church under the metaphors of 
a fold, of a family, of a bride, of a 
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body, and of a temple.* Through 
this examination, we can noi follow 
our author. He endeavors to show 
that the church described by these 
metaphors is a thing, not of change- 
ful and perishable visibilities, but of 
permanent and imperishable spiritu- 
alities—that he only is a sheep of 
Christ’s fold, who hears his voice 
and follows him; he only is of 
Christ’s family, who is born unto 
Him by the Spirit through the truth ; 
he only is of Christ’s bride, who is 
espoused to Him in faith and holy 
love ; he only isa member of Christ’s 
body, who draws spiritual life, and 
feels a living control, from Him as 
Head; and he only is in Christ’s 
temple, who is built on Him as the 
only foundation, and grows as by a 
sacred cement to that whereon he is 
builded. They only who have these 
heavenly affinities, constitute the 
holy Catholic Church. And they, 
being in these affinities, can by noth- 
ing be separated from this church. 
True, outward institutions of minis- 
try and sacraments, have their im- 
portant place as things of order and 
means of grace, but not as essen- 
tials to Christian life and to incorpo- 
ration into Christ. His one spiritu- 
al church is the result of his work- 
ing, by whatever means ; and when, 
by his working, it is gathered into 
Christ, nothing can cut off from it 
but what, at the same time, sepa- 
rates from Christ. 

The same conclusion Dr. S. ar- 
rives at, by a particular examination 
of nine of the prominent passages 
which present the church under its 
own proper or literal name.t These 
passages, he contends, represent the 
church in this primary idea of it; 


*John 10: 16. Eph. 3: 15, in con- 
nexion with verses 20, 21. Rev. 21: 9. 
in connexion with verses 10, 11, 24. 27. 
Rom. 12: 4,5. Eph. 2: 16, and 4; 12-16. 
Eph. 2; 21, in connexion with the rest of 
the chapter, and with L: 23. 

t Mat. 16: 18. Eph.1: 22,23. Eph. 
3: 10,20,21. Col. 1: 18, 24. Eph. 5: 
25-27. Ist Tim.3: 16. Heb. 2: LO-12. 
Heb. 12: 22-24. 
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not an outward and mixed body, 
composed in part of true believers, 
and in part of hypocrites, self de. 
ceivers and apostates, but the com. 
pany of true saints, both on earth 
and in heaven—the church, to which 
every true believer comes, when he 
comes by a living faith to Christ— 
“the general assembly and church 
of the first born.” 

It was, in Dr. S.’s opinion, one of 
the strong features of the Protestant 
Reformation, that it drew out into 
prominence this idea of the church, 
then long hidden—the truth that 
Christ alone saves, and that His 
true church is just the body or com- 
munion of those whom he saves. 

To the objection that this idea 
rests on the distinction, which many 
consider groundless, between the 
visible, and what has been called the 
invisible church, Dr. S. answers, 
that there is this distinction, in fact, 
between the visible or organized 
church, or churches, and the body 
of the saved or true believers—the 
spiritual church—which is invisible, 
not in the sense of a mere abstrac- 
tion or notion, but in the inward 
proofs of membership ; which, though 
men may judge of them reasonably 
well by their outward manifestations 
or fruits, are yet infallibly discern- 
ed only by the Lord who alone 
“ knoweth them that are his.” The 
application of the word invisible to 
this church, he regards as perhaps 
unwise ; since, in every respect ex- 
cept the secret of true membership 
or organization in Christ, this church 
is as visible as any body in the 
world. He prefers the name spir- 
itual church. 

The Bible, moreover, in his view, 
recognizes this distinction. Christ 
told the Jews, who, as descendants 
of Abraham, were members of the 
visible church so far as that church 
then existed, that they were not 
“ His sheep,” but “of their father 
the devil.” So Paul says, ‘ He is 
not a Jew who is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision which is 
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outward in the flesh. But he is a 
Jew, who is one inwardly ; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter.” “ They 
are not all Israel who are of Israel ; 
neither, because they are the sons 
of Abraham, are they all children. 
The children of the flesh, these are 
not the children of God: but the 
children of the promise are counted 
for the seed. ‘They which are of 
faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham.” Thus the Apostle clear- 
ly recognizes this distinction be- 
tween the nominal and the spiritual 
church, and unequivocally teaches 
that the true Israel, the church in its 
highest and primary sense, is com- 
posed only of the circumcised in 
heart—those who are united to 
Christ by the bond of a living and 
purifying faith. 

These, the visible and the spirit- 
val churches are not, indeed, two 
separate and independent bodies. 
Their mutual relation Dr. 5S. de- 
scribes in this language. ‘* The one 
is included within the other, as the 
wheaten kernels are contained in 
the straw and husks. Still the two 
are distinguishable, and ought never 
to be confounded. A field of the 
growing grain, considered as one 
whole, is called wheat. So too is 
the measure of the pure, clean ker- 
nel, called wheat. And it is that 
which gives name to the whole crop, 
taken together. ‘The whole is called 
wheat, for the simple reason that, 
among it the true wheat is found. 
Is this making the straw and the 
husk of no value? By no means. 
They are highly important. They 
minister externally to the protection 
of the kernel. Yet they are not 
wheat ; and when the kernel is ripe, 
they are separated and cast aside. 
In like manner the whole visible, 
organized body, is called the church. 
So, too, is the great communion of 
saints, taken separately, called the 
church. And it is, in the truest 
sense, the church. It is that which 
gives name to the visible and organ- 


ized society. This visible society 
is called the church, for the simple 
reason that within it the true church 
is ordinarily found.” The amount 
of the relation between the two is, 
however, a variable quantity. At 
times they have been almost iden- 
tical, and at other times immensely 
unlike, and held together by scarcely 
a remaining bond—the one a splen- 
did body of death, sitting on thrones 
and chairs of state; the other, so 
so far as it was on earth, a hidden 
body of life, concealed in caves and 
among mountains. 

The importance of this distinction 
between the spiritual and visible 
church, Dr. 8. states briefly in three 
particulars. (1.) The unity by 
which the church is characterized 
in the New Testament, is an actu- 
ality in the spiritual church, and in 
no other. Under the one divine 
headship of Christ, this spiritual 
church holds, and will forever hold, 
unbroken unity; while efforts to 
force unity on the visible church 
have been productive mainly, of 
either hypocrisy or bloodshed. (2.) 
Many of the promises that God’ 
makes to his church, particularly 
those of eternal life, are appropriate, 
and are fulfilled, only to the spir- 
itual church. (3.) That species of 
indefectibility or infallibility, which 
is invested in the church, by such 
declarations and promises as these—— 
that she is to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit into all truth ; that against her, 
in her truth, as well as in her for- 
tunes the gates of hell are never to 
prevail; and ‘the church the pillar 
and ground of the truth”—pertains 
only to the spiritual church. 

This view of the church, Dr. S. 
contends, is sustained by the stand- 
ards of the Episcopal church, par- 
ticularly by her devotional standards, 
in which, bearing her part with all 
true worshipers, she speaks the 
language of true universality. In 
the collect for All-Saints day, he 
says, God is addressed as having 
“ knit together his elect in one com- 
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munion and fellowship, in the mys- 
tical body of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;” and we pray “ for grace, so 
to follow his blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living, that we 
may come to those unspeakable joys 
which he has prepared for those 
who unfeignedly love him, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’—wherein 
the elect, which term is defined by 
the phrases “ blessed saints,” and 
“those who unfeignedly love God,” 
are said to be united in one church— 
a prayer, he says, truly Catholic, 
which no one can, without violence, 
confine to the visible church, much 
less to Episcopal bodies. In the 
prayer at the close of the commun- 
ion service, “the mystical body of 
Christ” is described, as “ the blessed 
company of all faithful people.” 
In the creed, the “holy Catholic 
church” is defined as “the com- 
rounion of saints.” He adduces also 
many kindred phrases and passages 
from the Litany and the Te Deum. 
We have not space to represent the 
enthusiastic and glowing manner, in 
which Dr. S. represents the Epis- 
copal church, as teaching, on her 
knees, at the feet of the Redeemer, 
this doctrine of his one spiritual 
church Catholic. 

That this view is sustained by the 
standard writers of the English Prot- 
estant Reformation—the great writ- 
ers of the Episcopal church in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries— 
our author maintains by ample quo- 
tations, with suitable comments, from 
Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Rid- 
ley, Richard Hooker, Perkins, Bishop 
Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop 
Ussher, Jackson, Barrow and Bishop 
Sanderson. 

To these standards of the Epis- 
copal church, and these standard 
writers, Dr. S. refers, as he is care- 
ful, in substance, to say, not as au- 
thority, not as adding any thing to, 
or infullibly interpreting, the Divine 
Word, but as an argument to Episco- 
palians, and to show that he is advan- 
cing no novel or rash speculations. 
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Dr. S. passes on to the second 
department of his subject, viz. thé 
visible church Catholic, with the re. 
mark, that the view thus taken of the 
one true spiritual church of Christ, 
determines the view to be taken of 
the church as a visible organized 
body. The Spiritual church Catho. 
lic so far as outwardly embodied, is 
the visible church Catholic. “ This 
church,” he says, (i. e. the visible 
church Catholic,) “is the whole 
company of the saved, coming out 
into visibility, under the forms ne. 
cessary to their outward manifesta. 
tion; and these formsare, the preach- 
ing of the true gospel, the profession 
of the true faith, and a common 
union in the sacraments’ which 
1.” Viewed in 


Christ has ordained. 
this light, he adds, no one visible 


organization can, by itself, and to 
the exclusion of others, be called 


THE church of Christ, or the Catholic 
church. “*The church as_ visibly 
Catholic comprehends all those Chris. 
tian organizations throughout the 
world, and under whatever form of 
ministry, in which Christ is truly 
confessed, his Gospel truly held, and 
his sacraments really administered ; 
and within which God vouchenfes the 
gift of his Spirit, union with Christ, 
and the pardon of sin.” 

We have not space to review the 
proof given by Dr. S. from the divine 
word, of the truth of this position. 
It is to us quite satisfactory. In one 
part of it, he considers, and demol- 
ishes the opposite definition, which 
makes Episcopacy essential to the 
very being of the visible chureh. 
From this we quote the following 
sentence: ‘“ This definition rests 
on the theory, that this Episcopacy 
is a necessary ministerial interven- 
tion between God and man for the 
conveyance of the gift of the Spirit, 
union with Christ, and the pardon of 
sin. Now the thoroughly unscriptu- 
ral character of this theory is, to my 
mind, settled by this one consider 
ation ; that it virtually puts two me 
diators between God and his crea 
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tures, while the Bible puts but one. 
ww+-Probably this is one of the most 
unscriptural and one of the most 
dangerous tenets ever held ; and we 
might spend hours in showing how 
the Bible everywhere confutes it, 
and history everywhere exposes its 
perilousness.”” 

But respecting our author’s proof 
of his position from the standards of 
the Episcopal church, our readers 
will feel some doubts as well as cu- 
riosity, and, therefore, we will give 
an outline of it. 


«“ This is the doctrine of our nineteenth 
Article, when rightly understood. ‘ The 
Visible Church is a congregation of faith- 
ful men, in which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ's ordi- 
nance, in all things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.” ”’ 

«That our Article intends to give the 
Visible Church Catholic this comprehen- 
sion, isevident from the fact, that it says 
nothing of what constitutes the essence of 
the ministry, or of what it is, that ‘ of ne- 
cessity, is requisite to the due adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, according to 
Christ's ordinance.’ lt leaves both these 
points at large, and undetermined ; and I 
suppose it is hazarding nothing to assert, 
that it would be impossible to get our 
Church to say, through her authoritative 
Councils, that there can be no Christian 
ministry atall, unless Episcopally constitu- 
ted; and no Christian sacraments at all, 
unless Episcopally administered. In the 
preface to her ordination service, she says 
that there is, and since ‘the Apostles’ 
times’ ever has been an Episcopal ministry; 
and, of course, sacraments Episcopally ad- 
ministered. But, even there,she says not, 
that there can be no such thing as a Chris- 
tian ministry, or Christian sacraments, 
without the Episcopacy.’”’—pp. 109, 110. 

Dr. S. adduces other proofs from 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
Among them are these: He quotes 
from the prayer, entitled, * For the 
whole state of Christ’s church mili- 
tant,” wherein “the Universal,” or 
Catholic “church” is defined as 
consisting of “all who do confess 
his (Christ’s) holy name ;” and from 
the “Prayer for all conditions of 
men,” wherein the “ holy church 
universal” is spoken of, as embrac- 
ing “ all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians.” Here he brings 

Vor. V. 


to his aid the author of “ The Er- 
rors of the Times,” “The Bishop 
of Connecticut,” as he styles him- 
self, or a bishop in Connecticut as 
we should style him. * It means,” 
says our American Bishop Brown- 
ell, **the Oriental, the Greek, the 
Latin, the Reformed, with every 
denomination of Christians.”* The 
following we quote from our au- 
thor’s argument from the American 
Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


** This strong view comes out, with a 
governing power, in the language used in 
our American * Preface’ to the Book of 
Common Prayer ; an official document of 
the highest consideration, set forth by 
authority of our highest Council, the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1759. The language 
to which I refer, is this: ‘ But when, in 
the course of divine Providence, these 
American States became independent 
with respect to civil government, their 
ecclesiastical independence was necessari- 
ly included; and the different religious 
denominations of Christians in these States 
were lefi at full and equal liberty to model 
and organize their respective CHurRcHES, 
and forms of worship and discipline in 
such manner as they might judge most 
convenient fur their future prosperity ; 
consistently with the constitution and 
laws of their country.’ 

* Here the non-Episcopal communions 
of the United States are acknowledged to 
be* Churches.’ It is not admissible to say 
that this word is here used loosely and by 
courtesy ; or that, while the term, Church, 
belongs exclusively to us, that of ‘ relig- 
ious denominations of Christians’ is the 
appropriate description of others. The 
language which I have quoted, is not that 
of mere careless politeness. It is that of 
strictly serious intent. It has become 
fashionable, in certain quarters, to restrict 
the term, Church, to ourselves, and to ap- 
ply that of ‘ religious denominations of 
Christians’ to others. But our bighest 
Council, that which first gave form to our 
Chureh in this land, applies this latter 
description to ourselves as well as to 
others. When it speaks of ‘ the different 
religious denominations of Christians ia 
these States,’ as being ‘left at full and 
equal liberty to model and organize their 
respective Churches,’ it ineludes all: it 
calls ourselves, as well as the rest, ‘a 
religious denomination of Christians.’ 
When, therefore, it declares that all these 


* Commentary on Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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denominations had ‘ full and equal liberty 
to model and organize their respective 
Churches,’ it admits that they are au 
Churches; it concedes the essence of 
Church character to others, as seriously 


and as strictly as it claims the essence of 


that character for ourselves.’""—pp. 117, 
118. 

The same doctrine, as to the 
comprehension of the visible church 
Catholic, Dr. 8. proves to have been 
held by standard writers in the Epis- 
copal Church of England, quoting 
freely from Jackson, Hooker, Hall 
and ‘Taylor. 

After giving this account of Dr. 
S.’s earnest defense of the church- 
standing of non-episcopal Chris- 
tians, it is but justice to his honest 
preference for Episcopacy, to quote 
the following paragraph. 

“Tn speaking thus, I would be consider- 
ed, not the apologist of non-Episcopalians, 
but the advocate of essentially true Church 
So That any portion of the 

isible Church is without the Episcopacy, 
is to me, for sufficient reasons, a matter 
of sincere grief. But, whatever be my 
judgment of their condition, it would be 
a matter, not merely of real grief, but of 
conscious wrong, were [ tu lay at the basis 
of the Visible Church a principle, which, 
in its operation, cuts off any, who, by the 
laws of truth and right, belong to its great 
corporation.’’—p. 124. 

Our author makes a distinction 
which he considers al] important be- 
tween the being, and the well being, 
of the visible church,and between the 
essentials or requisites, to the one,and 
the other. On this point we will en- 
deavor to give his own language, in 
as brief a form as we can, by throw- 
ing together, yet in their proper 
connexion and meaning, various 
passages. 

“ The Visible Church, of which we are 
now treating, has its being, and its well- 
being. In its being, it comprehends es- 
sentials only ; in its well-being, it com- 
prehends, with these essentials, what is 
requisite to their best condition. ‘Those 
essentials are; Christ, the Spirit, and the 
body of members, under the true Gospel 
and sacraments. This requisite to their 
best condition is, the ‘ setting of all the 
members in the body,’ each in its proper 

lace, the higher and the lower, the min- 
istry and the people ; so that there shall 
be none wanting, and none dislocated ; all 
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the parts rightly put together, and all 
sustaining, helping, and perfecting all, in 
comfort, growth, and action. This latter 
is the Visible Church, m its well-being; 
in its best health, as well as in its essen- 
tial life.”’"—p. 137. 

* [have selected for consideration the 
passage, 1 Cor. xii : 28, not so much on 
account of its numerals, its ‘ first, secon- 
darily, and thirdly,’ as for two other rea- 
sons. It shows, as we have just seen, 
that the ministry of the Chureh is from 
God; ‘God hath set it in the Churek: 
and yet, it shows that this ministry is not 
the Church, but only ‘some’ of its mem. 
bers, ‘set’ in peculiar stations, and with 
special authority, ‘in the Church.’ Its 
officers are ‘set in the Church.’ The 
Church is not, as some hold, set in its offi- 
cers. The distinction between these two 
views is very important. When writers 
of a well known school speak of the 
Church, they speak as though they had 
nothing in view but its ministry; as 
though in this ministry its very being 
were involved; insomuch that, without 
this ministry, the Church itself would 
cease to exist. But, look into the chap- 
ter, from which this passage is taken, and 
see how very different is the view there 
given. ‘As the Body is one, and hath 
many members,’’’ &c.—p. 126. 

* It is unspeakably important to havea 
body with ali its members, especially its 
chief members ; a body full, perfect, strong, 
and able to do every thing for which it 
was designed : but, for the purposes of this 
world, it is better to have a body, with 
the loss of some even of its most important 
members, than to have no body at all. 
So, in the things of Christ, a ministry is 
certainly requisite to the fullness, the per- 
fectness, and the welfare of the Chureh: 
and yet, if a part, or the whole of this 
ministry should, by possibility, be lost, the 
being, the essence of the Church would 
remain, so long as Christ, the Spirit, and 
the great organism of members remained 
in divine life and activity.”’ 

* It may be urged, that if, by possibility, 
the ministry should be lost. though the 
Church would remain for a time, yet, by 
the death of its members, and for want of 
a ministry formally to initiate their suc- 
cessors, it would, in the course of one 
natural generation, expire. But, this is 
not a far-sighted view. So long as Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, and the Word of 
living truth coming from them both, re 
main in the world, God can make and in- 
graft a succession of members into the 
Body of Christ, which is His Church, even 
without the hand of an ordained ministry. 
True, a Church, thus perpetuated, would, 
as a visible Body, be a maimed, an imper- 
fectChurch. Still, it would be a Church; 
and, fur God's purposes. unspeakably bet- 
ter than no Church at all.""—pp, 125-9. 
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“ The distinction here taken between 
the being and the well-being ofthe Church, 
between the Church itself and the min- 
istry of the Church, is all-important. The 
Visible Church is the whole outward 
Body of Christ. ‘The ministry is but a 
service of peculiar members ‘ set in it’ for 
jts best healih and action. The Church 
may have this ministry perfect, or imper- 
fect; or, so fur as the buman hand of 
ordination is concerned, it may, by pos- 
sibility, have no ministry at all; and, 
according as it is in ove, or another of 
these conditions, it will realize, more or 
less perfectly, its true welfare; but, in 
its worst condition, it will sull be, the 
Church, the Visible Church of Christ in 
all the earth.” —pp. 137-2, 

This in our view is the truth justly 
and happily stated. We commend 
itto some among our own writers, 
who hold that a ministry is essen- 
tial to the being of the visible 
church, and who, thereby, when 
they undertake to prove that there 
can be “a Church without a Bish- 
op,” are placed, much to the morti- 
fication of anti-prelatists, in the 
same fettered and discomfited pre- 
dicament with their opponents. We 
advise those who think that a minis- 
try, regularly ordained by a like 
ministry, is essential to the being 
and continuance of the church, nev- 
er to enter the lists of controversy 
with advocates of the apostolical 
succession, Romanist or Episcopal. 
We regard him who places himself 
under the necessity of proving an 
unbroken succession of ministerially 
ordained ministers, Presbyterian or 
Congregational, as equally infatua- 
ted with him, who places himself 
under the necessity of proving 
an episcopally ordained succession. 
He puts himself in a dilemma; he 
discomfits himself—and that by con- 
tradicting both Scripture and com- 
mon sense. Wel! may anti-prelacy 
say, 

“Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis.” 


Passing on to what is essential to 
the well-being of the church, Dr. 
8. first considers the ministry. 
What is, he asks, this ministry ? 
Here he adopts, as his confession, 
the preface to the form of ordain- 
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ing in the Episcopal church ; which, 
he says, settles * for us” (i. e. Epis- 
copalians) three points: (1.) That 
there have been, from the Apostles’ 
time, in Christ’s Church, three or- 
ders of ministers, bishops, presby- 
ters and deacons. Not from Christ’s 
time, but from the Apostles’ time. 
The simple commission and author- 
ity of the ministry, this ordinal 
traces to Christ. ‘The distribution 
thereof, among three orders, ittraces 
no farther back than the Apostles. 
It merely asserts the fact of such 
distribution, in Christ’s Church, from 
the Apostles’ time, (and this, not 
universally, he might have added) 
without touching the question, in 
what this distribution consisted— 
wi. tspecial powers, or prerogatives, 
were assigned to each of the three 
orders. (2.) That we incumbent 
should be “ admitted by lawful au- 
thority :”’ but it does not touch the 
question, where this “ lawful au- 
thority” was primarily lodged. 
And (3.) that in this Church, this 
Protestant Episcopal Church of 
ours, the threefold ministry shall be 
perpetuated. 

“Tt is said—not that the trine ministry, 
must, to the exclusion ofevery other form, 
be perpetuated in Curist’s Church, or in 
the Church as necessary to its existence ; 
—but, that this ministry shall, as a fact, 
be perpetuated ‘in tHis Church,’ this 
Protestant Episcopal Church of ours; not 
that there is no possible way of entering 
into the ministry of Curist’s Charch, or 
of tne Church, save through our forms of 
trial and ordination, or their equivalents ; 
but that there shall be no other lawful 
way of entering into the ministry of ‘ THIs 
Church,’ this Protestant Episcopal Church 
of ours. In both places, that little word, 
‘this,’ is brimful of meaning and impor- 
tance.” —pp. 131-2. 

To the question, why, if you ad- 
mit that the threefold ministry was 
the apostolic and primitive form, 
do you not admit that it is necessary 
to the being of the visible church, 
and is the only ministry? he an- 
swers thus. 


“First, because our Church does not 
trace this threefold distribution of the 
ministry to Christ, but only to the Apos- 
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tles. Second, because the Apostles them- 
selves do not demonstrate, to the clear 
satisfaction of all reasonable minds, that 
this threefold distribution was designed, 
by Divine Right, to confine the power of 
ordination to the First grade, so that or- 
dination by the second should, of itself, 
be null: and third, because some of the 
greatest writers, both Romanist and Prot- 
estant, have admitted the probability that 
this power was not thus restricted by 
either Christ or His Apostles.”—p. 194. 

Dr. 8.’s views of the nature of the 
unity of the church, and of the na- 
ture of schism, are such as his logical 
consistency would derive from his 
views of the nature of the church, 
and such as his skillful and reverent 
interpretation would readily take 
from the Scriptures. 

He beautifully describes the unity 
of the spiritual church, in a passage 
which we would gladly quote had 
we room, as indestructible in its very 
essence, in the spiritual bond by 
which believing souls are united to 
their Savior and to each other. 

Unity is, also, in his view, an at- 
tribute of the visible church, but 
consists, not in the subjection of all 
the members to one temporal head, 
not in subjection to one universal 
form of church government as ad- 
ministered by man, not in a univer- 
sal subordination to one form of the 
ministry, but in the outward profes- 
sion and maintenance, every where, 
of that which really constitutes the 
unity of the true spiritual and holy 
church Catholic—in professed sub- 
jection to Christ, the one Divine 
head of this visible church. To 
the questions, which, often, as he 
says, are suffered needlessly to dis- 
turb the tender conscience, What is 
the church? Where isit?, How may 
I find it? Dr. S. answers, * Find 
the Bible, find Christ, find the Holy 
Spirit, find the baptism of the heart 
into the life *hid with Christ in 
God ;’ and then, confessing your 
Savier before men, in the accessible 
way of his appointment, you have 
found his church. His church cov- 
ers all Christians.” 

Schism, our author, in entire ac- 
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cordance with our own views, de. 
fines, (and fully sustains his defini- 
tion by the Scriptures) to be, nota 
severance from the unity of the 
church, but a disturbance of its un- 
ion; nota loss of church essence, 
but a breach upon church love, I|t 
is division, contention in the church, 
where all should be harmony. It 
is among brother-members, whose 
highest jaw should be love. 


“Tt generally arises out of too curious 
disputes about disputable, perhaps trifling, 
matters of opinion and judgment. Some- 
Limes it grows out of the heats of personal 
preferences, or of party ambition. And 
it always—perhaps the word may be safe- 
ly used—always ends in non-intercourse, 
jealousies, and strifes; the internal dis- 
sensions of a family, that ought ever to 
‘ live in perfect love and peace together.” 


—p. 142. 


To the question, How are the evils 
of schism, which he shows to be 
great and sad indeed, to be cured? 
Dr. S. answers. 


“ They are to be cured, not by attempt. 
ing to obliterate all the dividing lines, 
which have been drawn through the 
Church; they are probably too deep ever 
to be obliterated in this world; but by 
outliving, overcoming, and extinguishing 
the spirit, in which they were engender- 
ed, by which they are cherished, and 
from which they draw their chief power 
for mischief. In the view which the 
Bible gives of schism, as a rent, or wound 
in the Body of Christ, which is His 
Church, it is plain that we must cease to 
regard and speak of non Episcopal com- 
munions as not belonging to the Visible 
Church. It is not by pronouncing this 
decision over them, while we ourselves 
are inquiring after a way of union with 
Rome, that this deep-seated evil in the 
Church is to be eured.”’ 

“In looking on the visible Body of 
Christ, all wounded and wenkened as it 
is, some act as if they thought its cure 
were to be effected by continuntly thrust- 
ing into is wounds the rough and rusty 
irons of their exclusive and excluding 
claims. It will not do. It ean but ag- 
gravate the evil,and bringon all but death. 
Were I to urge a remedy, it should be this. 
If these wounds are to be probed at all, 
let it be with nothing but the Spirit's soft 
and healing ray of Life: for the rest, leta 
mollifying preparation of kind offices and 
peacetul deeds be laid on, to remove all 
inflammation, and to induce a_ healing 
state. Then lay across the wounds the 
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adhesive bands of love, draw the parts 
ently but closely together, and leave the 
inward, healing life of the spirit to perfect 
the blessed work. Then, the sull remain- 
ing sear-lines from the name of sciism 
would not be disfiguringly deep; while 
the poison virulence of schism would all 
be gone ; the Body of Christ, whole and 
sound again ; its many parts and its many 
members, bound in living union, each 
helping each, and all made one in perfect, 
generous, holy sympathy! Godsend His 
Spirit from on high to speed this divine 
recovery of His Church !’—pp. 145, 6, 7. 


On many unessentia! points, Dr. 
§., as an avowed Episcopalian, of 
course, difiers from us. But on such 
points, we can agree to differ, without 
schism, or any breach in our love. 
On these points, we do not now en- 
ter into any argument with him. 
For, we should thus give an incor- 
rect idea of the object and drift of 
his book, which is for true Catholi- 
cism and against Episcopal exclu- 
siveness. Dr. S. thinks, that the 
ministry of the apostolic and primi- 
tive ages was episcopal, or three 
fold. We think that the contrary 
“is evident unto all men” candidly 
and “ diligently reading holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors.” Sure 
we are, that the ministry of the 
primitive ages (even if admitted to 
be, in some sort, episcopal) when, 
as Lord King, in his work on the 
primitive church clearly proves, 
each local church had its bishop, 
when, in other words, there were as 
many bishops as there were local 
churches--is no model or warrant 
for diocesan Episcopacy. ‘Though 
Dr. S. has said, that the primitive 
Ministry was Episcopal, he will 
hardly say that its likeness to the 
English and American Episcopacy, 
extends much beyond the name. 
He has not said, and we are quite 
sure that he will not say, that a 
primitive bishop did not differ far 
more from a diocesan bishop of 
Pennsylvania or New York, than 
from a Congregational pastor or 
presbyter, especially in some of 
the early New England churches, 
wherein were several presbyters 


with a senior or president; or, to 
take a more recent instance, the 
venerable Dr. Croswell, who is, or 
rather was, the senior or presiding 
presbyter of Trinity (Episcopal) 
church in New Haven, with two 
presbyters under him. 

Dr. 8. prefers, as we do not, the 
prelatical form of church-govern- 
ment. He thinks ita happy mean 
between papal usurpations and pop- 
ular misrule. We think that the 
nature of the diocesan Episcopal 
office fits it to be, and that the his- 
tory of the church both in ancient 
and modern times, both in the old 
and the new world, proves that it 
has been, an instrument of spiritual 
oppression, and an object of unhal- 
lowed ambition and party strife, dan- 
gerous to humility and to fraternal 
union and love. 

Dr. 8. prefers, for public worship, 
“a form previously settled and en- 
joined, by common consent and au- 
thority.” Yet he freely admits, that 
there are many advantages in an 
extemporaneous form; that “the 
heart, following simple nature taught 
and aided by the Holy Spirit, is 
strongly inclined to pour forth its 
emotions and desires, its faith and 
its love, into the bosom, and upon 
the ear, of God, in the unstudied 
language of gushing earnestness 
and aflection ;” and that there is in 
forms, a tendency to formalism and 
less capacity of being adapted to the 
changing exigencies of life. He 
thinks that a prescribed form is more 
accordant with the devotional state 
of mind, in public worship, which 
he describes as the “* Amen-saying,” 
rather than the * intellectually criti- 
cal” state; and that it is conserva- 
tive of the true faith against the 
stealthy approaches of heresy. But 
what if heresy (baptismal regenera- 
tion for instance) be incorporated 
into a liturgy? We should be wil- 
ling to leave to the decision of Dr. 
Stone himse!f, the question of fact, 
which churches in England and 
America, adopt most generally and 
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thoroughly the doctrines, which he 
and we esteern evangelical, those 
that have, or those that have not, 
liturgical worship. ‘The churches 
on the continent wherein there has 
been so much of the very * ration- 
alistic defection,” which, in Dr. 8.’s 
view, is prevented by liturgies, have 
prescribed forms of worship. 

We freely confess, however, that, 
when we hear extemporaneous 
prayer offered by one, who so far 
mistakes the nature of that ser- 
vice, as to fill his prayer with 
ambitious rhetoric, and oratorical 
harangues, and didactic discourse ; 
or ofiered by one, so little pre- 
pared in mind and heart, that his 
petitions are meagre in substance, 
or painfully hesitant and stammer- 
ing in utterance, we do feel tempt- 
ed to prefer a liturgy. Yet we are 
fully and firmly fixed in our choice 
of extemporaneous worship, and be- 
lieve, that the prayers of a well ed- 
ucated and pious clergy, or laity, 
are, on the whole, quite as chaste 
and simple, and much more rich, 
free, fervent, varied, and pertinent 
to human exigencies, than any litur- 
gical form. 

But Dr. 5. on these points will, 
doubtless, respect our preferences, 
as, surely, we do his. Certainly, 
whatever our differences respecting 
the best mode of public worship, we 
cordially comply with his request to 
the reader, to join him— 


In breathing forth, humbly and fer- 
vently, at the feet of Him, who is, ‘ to the 
Church, Head over all,’ these brief aspi- 
rations : that all Christians, whether they 
write, or read, or whatsoever they do, 
may be led to seek mainly for one thing ; 
not so much for an acute skill in contro- 
versy ; not so much for triumph in debate ; 
not so much for victory over all, who can 
not see thines indifferent with exactly our 
eyes ;—as fora free and full in-breathing 
of the Life of Christ, through the power 
of the Spirit, and by the quickening of 
the Father's Word ;-—and that, thus, the 
whole ‘Church of the Living God’ on 
earth may the sooner be penetrated with 
One® DIVINE NATURE, though it should 
never be known, in all its parts, by one 
HUMAN Name; obeying Ove Govenrs- 


Episcopal Catholicism. 
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MENT, as alone infallible, the Govern. 
ment of her Divine Head ; and bowing in 
ONE woRsHIP, as alone acceptable to 
Heaven, ‘Tne Worsnip or THE FatugR: 
“an Spirit ayp rv Trurn.’’—p, 204, 


In conclusion, we commend Dr, 
Stone, as a model of a Christian 
disputant. While he is faithful to 
the truth, and thorough in argument, 
he manifests none of the unfairness, 
bitterness, harshness and abuse, 
which so often disgrace religious 
controversy. In those works of his 
which we have reviewed, though 
truth is strenuously defended, and 
error opposed, we have not seena 
line, which, so far as the spirit man- 
ifested is concerned, “ dying, he 
would wish to blot.” 

This last work is in some respects 
more gratifying to us than its prede- 
cessors. For it fully manifests true 
Christian liberality, on a subject 
where Episcopal liberality, especial- 
ly in this country, has been very re- 
luctant and stinted. Even those 
Episcopalians, who have had our 
sympathy and good wishes on ae- 
count of their evangelical senti- 
ments, their full belief and faithful 
presentation of the doctrines of ato- 
ning and renewing grace, have been 
very slow and meagre in their ad- 
missions that non-episcopal church- 
es are a part, or have the minis- 
try or sacraments, of the Christian 
church ; while they have often occa- 
sioned grief, and aggravated schism, 
by their assuming a condescending 
air, and by speaking, almost habitu- 
ally, of themselves as distinctively, 
churchmen, and of their church as 
THE church. On this point Dr. 8.’s 
catholicism is ample, and amply, 
heartily expressed. His book is an 
earnest protest against exclusiveness, 
and an able plea for the comprehen- 
sion, within the visible church, of 
all, whatever their ecclesiastical or- 
der, whatever their form of minis- 
try, who have, and profess, saving 
faith in Christ. We know of no 
work which, on the whole, is a bet 
ter exposition of the essential na 
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ture of the universal church, spirit- 
val and visible, or better fitted to 
promote the church’s unity, peace 
and love. No friend of that unity, 
peace and love can read it, without 


joyful and tearful interest. May 
God bless this, and every endeavor 
to heal the schisms, and to set forth, 
and promote, the true unity of his 
church on earth. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER 


Wuen a man like John Foster 
dies, the world seems to have some 
claim for information, respecting 
the character and workings of a 
mind, which by its force of thought 
and felicity of illustration, made so 
strong an impression upon the think- 
ers of its day. 

This book is put forth in answer 
tothis demand. We fancy the edi- 
tor carefully laid to heart the pecu- 
liar views entertained by Mr. Foster 
on the subject of biography. In 
these volumes of correspondence 
covering a period of more than fifty 
years, we find the various breaks and 
transitions connected by patches of 
the least possible information which 
could be made to serve the purpose. 
It was a half century too, of surpass- 
ing interest, which must have left no 
faint or dubious impress upon every 
reflecting mind subjected to its or- 
deal. In short, this is a mere col- 
lection of letters, strung together by 
a kind of milk and water commen- 
tary far different from that manly 
vigor displayed of late in this depart- 
ment of literature. Yet here if any 
where consists the merit of the edi- 
tor. The writer is left to stand 
alone. We see him through no ob- 
scuring medium. He is left to work 
out his character before our eyes, 
and the materials for an impartial 
judgment are sufficiently ample. 








* The Life and Correspondence of John 
Poster. Edited by J. E. Ryland; with 
notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and 
Companion, by John Sheppard, author of 

houghts on Devotion, ete. etc. In two 
vols. New York : Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. 1846. 


The veil is lifted and we look directly 
on the man. We see him in every 
mood. At one moment he is wrapt 
in thatstern and settled melancholy 
which was the habit of his thoughts, 
his eye seeking as by instinct those 
darker shades of human character, 
which at times induced a “ recoil 
from human beings into a cold inte- 
rior retirement,” where he felt as if 
*‘ dissociated from the whole cre- 
ation.” In the next, a sarcastic flash 
lights up the gloom, striking down 
some arrogant absurdity in the mo- 
ment of its triumph. Now, dim 
visions of far off glories haunt him. 
Again, the stern realities of life press 
around him. 

In theory a Radical, but possess- 
ing a most thorough conviction of 
the unmitigated depravity of human 
nature, he was in the abstract, full 
of earnest sympathy for all who suf- 
fer ;—but for man in the concrete, 
he too often felt a most decided re- 
pugnance. A dreamer of dreams, 
yet feared as the fierce and bitter 
antagonist of the Church Establish- 
ment ; full of thought and original in 
his mode of presenting truth, yet 
painfully elaborating a style produ- 
ced with infinite effort,—surely the 
life of John Foster, when considered 
merely as the experience of a mind, 
must be a subject of no ordinary in- 
terest. 

The opinions here recorded make 
this correspondence a matter of se- 
rious moment. In order however to 
understand not merely what they 
were, but also the reasons and pre- 
disposing causes which led to their 
adoption, it will be necessary to give 
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a brief sketch of the subject of these 
memoirs. 

John Foster was born September 
17, 1770, in the vale of Todmorden, 
a romantic pass between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where the daily view 
of its rare and striking scenery, of 
its salient crags and winding dells ; 
of its barren hill-tops foreed upward 
by internal fires and starting abruptly 
from the deep green of the surround- 
ing woodlands, made upon the quick 
sensibilities and warm imagination 
of the boy, an impression felt 
through all his life afterwards. 

His father, who added weaving to 
farming, was of the stern old Puritan 
cast, a man of sober gravily and 
sterling worth. In the small Baptist 
congreyationin his neighborhood, he 
often officiated as reader, and in 
such cases it was his custom to lend 
emphasis to the sentiment by fre- 
quently pausing to exclaim, “ that 
is sound divinity,” * author, lam of 
thy opinion.” 

This sober person was prudent 
withal, and so given to reading and 
meditation, as to defer taking as a 
partner one of similar temperament 
and congenial tastes, until his forti- 
eth vear. Mr. Foster appears to 
have inherited this discretion, for he 
did not marry until thirty-seven. 

Amid such scenes and such in- 
fluences, John Foster grew to man- 
hood. With parents too far remov- 
ed in years and a brother too young 
to share his thoughts, cheered by no 
companions, sustained by no sister’s 
sympathy, his precocious intellect, 
and glowing imagination, made him 
a thing apart and alone. His outward 
life was marked by an * infinite 
shyness,”’ with feelings so much his 
own, that, to use his words, “ he 
either felt precisely that they could 
not be communicated, or he did not 
feel that they could.” ‘This being, 
so constituted, filled with restless 
thought and dim imaginings, with 
eager longings for some unknown 
good, spent his youth “ in spinning 
wool to a thread, by the hand-wheel, 
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making double stuffs and lastings,” 
until seventeen. As may be sup- 
posed, he viewed his employment 
with infinite disgust, and ofien shut 
himself up in a barn, there to devour 
every thing in the shape of English 
literature within his reach. 

These circumstances, however 
uncongenial, were not without their 
good effect. ‘The moral and relig. 
ious influences about him were for 
the most part salutary, and at sey. 
enteen he joined the Baptist church 
at Hebden Bridge, under the care of 
Dr. Fawcett. A determination to 
study for the ministry soon followed, 
to further which Foster became an 
inmate of Breary Hall, where the 
Doctor directed the studies of a few 
theological students. Dr. Faweett 
was grave, dogmatical and common 
place, with a powerful voice and a 
funereal gravity of demeanor, a 
steadfast adherent of all things old, 
and though not without a_ slight 
touch of humor, still his sombre 
views exerted an unfavorable influ. 
ence upon his pupil, already too 
niuch inclined by nature to look only 
on the darker shadings of every pie 
ture. Afier spending some time at 
Breary Liall, where he contrived to 
cultivate his taste somewhat more 
perhaps than his theology, he was 
admitted to the Baptist College at 
Bristol. . 

The classical tutor, Robert Hall 
—the illustrious friend of after years, 
had just removed to Cambridge, and 
his place was filled by the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, the founder of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Foster’s senior by only eighteen 
months. The minds of these two had 
many points in common and in con- 
sequence a most valuable friendship 
was formed which endured unshak- 
en through the remainder of their 
lives. The greater maturity of 
judgment and severe intellectual cul- 
ture of the one, acted as a coun 
terpoise to the quick sensibility 
and controlling imagination of the 
other. 
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We next find John Foster a 
preacher ; with what success will 
presently appear. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
aspect and wants of the world at this 
turning point in his career. It was 
the era of the French Revolution. 
The vibrations of the continental 
convulsion were shaking the social 
fabric to itscentre. The times were 
marked by a restiess desire for 
change. Antiquity became the sig- 
nal for contempt, while each new 
chimera more wild than its prede- 
cessor, was greeted with rapturous 
applause. When this confusion was 
atits height, and doubt and infidelity 
were sweeping in triumph over 
Europe, while truth herself, half- 
bewildered in this new arena, waged 
uncertain war amid a host of ene- 
mies ;——amid scenes like these and 
aconflict so momentous, John Foster 
entered the field, commissioned to 
publish to a world in arms, the un- 
changing mandates of the Prince of 
Peace. 

How was he prepared ? 

The preacher thus summoned was 
ina singular state of mind. With 
no firm reliance upon the power of 
truth brought home to the conscience, 
without which all expectation of 
success is useless ; with no deep and 
personal sympathy for the wants and 
weakness of man as an individual, 
he was in his inmost consciousness 
the most isolated of buman beings ; 
disliking human nature, he was too 
often repelled rather than atiracted 
by its presence. Such a man was 
far better fitted for a cloistered 
dreamer than the earnest, sympa- 
thizing Christian preacher. Unset- 
tled in his theology, he wavered for 
some time, between * the orthodox 
and Arian doctrines, not without 
some inclination to the latter.” —Vol. 
I, p. 27. At this period he even 
sought for an Arian congregation in 
want of a preacher, not so much 
from a coincidence of opinion, but 
“from a conviction that there only 


could the candor and scope - he re- 
Vou. V. 
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quired be found.” —p. ibid. Wholly 
unable to present a consistent sys- 
tem of Christian truth, for in this 
form he never knew it ; thinking like 
an essayist, and delivering his re- 
flections in a calm, unmoved, and 
even tone; ever presenting side 
views of subjects which, while they 
took for granted the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel, still left those 
doctrines untouched and unexplain- 
ed ; strongly inclined to follow a fa- 
vorite topic out in its most refined and 
minute relations long after the ordi- 
nary mind must have felt its interest 
flag ;—John Foster, with all his in- 
tellect and all his imagination, was 
decidedly one of the most unsuc- 
cessful preachers on record. He 
never comprehended the vital fact, 
that a public speaker is under the 
double necessity, not merely of think- 
ing out his subject so as to satisfy 
himself, but of re-thinking it for the 
purposes of effective presentation to 
other minds. What logic and what 
genius do we daily see expend its 
strength on theair, solely forthe want 
of this most obvious consideration. 

From the commencement of his 
career until the publication of his 
far-famed Essays, on Decision of 
Character, &c., in 1806, a period of 
a dozen years ; at Dublin or at Chi- 
chester, in the city or the country, it 
was all the same,—no man in Eng- 
land had a greater facility in empty- 
ing chapels than John Foster. His 
audience invariably became small by 
degrees and beautifully less, and it is 
no very uncommon remark in this 
biography, that “the congregation 
was small when he commenced and 
almost nothing when he lefi, or died 
out altogether.”, That his genius, 
even though it answered no end for 
whict preaching was designed, was 
unappreciated by minds of a high 
order of culture we do not say ;— 
but such are not the persons whom 
the preacher must exclusively con- 
sider, or who, at present at least, 
mainly compose the kingdom of 
heaven. 








In the great day of final account, 
amid the mournful gathering of those 
who have perished through lack of 
the bread of life,—when the strict 
inquiry comes to the messenger of 
salvation—* How hast thou fed my 
sheep?” what consolation will it 
give to reply—lI have tasked their in- 
tellect,—I have pleased their taste, 
and posterity has praised my writings 
as nearly perfect in point of style,— 
but my hearers—-have lost their 
souls ! 

Let us next turn to a more pleas- 
ing view of Mr. Foster’s character, 
and consider him as a writer. It is 
as an Essayist that the name of 
Foster will live; it is here that his 
wonderful power in illustrating and 
pressing the relations of truth ap- 
pear in all their striking peculiarity. 
Notwithstanding the cumbrous in- 
volutions of his style, the fire of his 
genius flashes through it in gleams 
of electric light, throwing into strong 
relief the minutest tracery of thought, 
and making it preéminently sugges- 
tive to the thinkers of his day. Atthe 
period when infidelity claimed for it- 
self, all the philosophy and all the 
taste of the age, he appearsasa writer, 
who without strictly confining himself 
to religious topics, yet dared to hold 
up man’s relations to the future, asa 
thing neither to be concealed nor 
sect aside. Suill choosing his favor- 
ite themes, and enforcing those col- 
lateral and incidental truths which 
imply, rather than directly urge 
home, the great doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; fully alive to those evils of 
popular ignorance which his essay 
on that subject so vividly portrays ; 
he appeared, as a critic in literature, 
like some being of-another sphere, 
whose standard of truthand duty bore 
the impress of a higher origin. Let 
the man who strengthens himself in 
error. by the inconsistent opinions 
of Mr. Poster, stand with his chosen 
advocate beside the death bed of 
Hume, and read with us the re- 
flections which that sad scene eli- 
cited. 
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“ We see him appointed soon to appear 
before that Judge to whom he had never 
alluded but with malice or contempt, yet 
preserving to appearance an aspect of en- 
tire self-complacency, idly jesting about 
his approaching dissolution. We behold 
him at last carried off, and we seem to 
hear the following moment, from the 
darkness in which he vanishes, the shriek 
of surprise and terror and the overpower. 
ing accents of the messenger of vengeance. 
On the whole globe there probably was 
not acted, at the time, so mournful a trag. 
edy, as that to which the friends of Home 
were spectators, without being aware that 
it was any tragedy at all.’’—Foster’s Miss., 
p- 301. 

Let the Universalist consider that 
this may be true. 

The amount of labor bestowed by 
Mr. Foster upon mere style was 
enormous. ‘The short and well 
known sketch of Robert Hall as a 
preacher, cost months of preparation, 
and the amount of time spent in al- 
tering and correcting, in hammering 
and wire-drawing his famous Essays, 
is almost incredible. ‘The witticism 
of Dr. Chalmers gives the portrait to 
the life. Some one asked the Doc. 
tor, “ What is John Foster now 
about ?” “ Why, sir,” was the re- 
ply, “he is thinking as hard as ever 
he can at the rate of a sentence a 
week.” Foster was indolent by 
nature and abominated writing. In 
short, his letters lead one to think 
an essay cost a struggle next to 4 
death pang. Yet during thirty-three 
years, from 1806 to 1839, his con- 
tributions to the Eclectic Review, 
amounted to no less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-five. 

We now come to the consider 
ation of the subject which gives to 
these volumes their peculiar interest, 
namely, Mr. Foster’s opinions. The 
Christian public will be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Foster in his theol- 
ogy, wus a Universalist, and in phi- 
losophy held to the physical or fatal 
necessity of human action. He be 
lieved that man needed a “ gracious 
ability” to qualify him to do his daty, 
and “that all the evil that ever has 
taken place, or now prevails,” so fat 
from being contrary to the divine 
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will, ** was strictly necessary to that 
ultimate good which the Father of 
all intends.” — Vol. I, p. 62. 

“ That there is neither more or 
less evil in the world than the Cre- 
ator saw accurately necessary to- 
ward that ultimate happiness to 
which he is training in various man- 
ners all his creatures.”’——p. ibid. 

Mr. Foster, in fact, without cir- 
cumlocution or subterfuge, is a point- 
blank defender of the doctrine that 
sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. We also learn from 
this correspondence, what recent 
well known occurrences in London 
have only tended to confirm—that 
a number of ministers within the 
range of Mr. Foster’s acquaintance, 
described by him, in a letter dated 
Sept. 24, 1841, “as not large, but 
of great piety and intelligence,” 
united with him in the rejection of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
These disbelievers in the doctrine 
in question, however, “‘ did not feel 
theinselves imperatively called upon 
tomake a public disavowal, but were 
content with employing in their min- 
istrations strong general terms in 
denouncing the doom of impenitent 
sinners.” —Vol. II, p. 270. 

For, a due “ consideration of the un- 
reasonable imputations and unmeasured 
kang apt to be cast on any publicly 
declared partial defection from rigid or- 
thodoxy, made them think they would 
better consult their usefulness by not 
giving prominence to this dissentient 
point; while yet they made no conceal- 
ment of it in private communications, in 
answer to serious inquiries. When, be- 
sides, they have considered how strangely 
defective and feeble is the efficacy to 
alarm and deter careless irreligious minds, 
of the terrible doctrine itself notionally 
admitted among them, they have thought 
themselves the less required to propound 
one that so greatly qualifies the blackness 
of the prospect."’—p. ibid. 

In other words and in plainer Eng- 
lish, for the glory of God and the 
advancement of his cause, these 
gentlemen after carefnl reflection 
gravely conclude to tinker the di- 
vine government a little, and 


strengthen the law by sanctions 


which its Author had not been wise 
enough to annex! If in the exer- 
cise of the largest charity, a system 
of Protestant Jesuitism—so mis- 
guided—so unworthy—demands our 
pity, it is a pity bordering some- 
what closely upon feelings of an- 
other character. 

Let us grant for a moment that 
sin is, in fact, the necessary means 
of the greatest good. What then 
must become of God’s sincerity >— 
The commandments of Jehovah are 
still resounding from Sinai,—the ac- 
cents of divine compassion are still 
pleading from Calvary,—language 
is tasked for expression to manifest 
the abhorrence with which a God 
of infinite holiness regards sin; but 
when we look nearer, this supposed 
enemy of al! good is no longer that 
abominable thing which the facts 
imply, but is in reality ** accurately 
necessary towards that ultimate 
happiness to which God is training, 
in various manners, all his crea- 
tures.”!! Prophets, Apostles, yea 
God himself, have done what they 
could to evince their hatred of this 
evil. A law has been proclaimed, 
and the doom of rebel angels attests 
its sentence; man revolts, and an 
economy of grace exists; Christ 
descends—his followers plead—the 
Spirit strives to save from sin, and 
yet after all, these things mean 
nothing, for in the secret councils 
of the Almighty, sin, yes, sin, with 
its guilt, remorse, despair, is pur- 
posed as * strictly necessary to that 
ultimate good which the Father of 
all intends”! Believe this who 
can. To assert it, is in fact, 
whether designed or not, to charge 
the Ruler of the Universe with the 
most flagrant insincerity, and bring 
a government administered on such 
principles into merited contempt. 
There is another difficulty on this 
subject greatly in need of solu- 
tion. This preference for the ex- 
istence of sin on the whole is said 
to be among the secret councils of 


the Most High. Now the Bible ap- 
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pears to labor in the utterance of 
the strongest preference for holi- 
ness and the most profound abhor- 
rence of sin. Of course those who 
are of opinion that God in fact pre- 
fers the existence of sin, all things 
considered, must have derived this 
item of intelligence from some pri- 
vate revelation. But how the secre- 
cy of this course is exactly consist- 
ent with making it known from the 
house-tops, we never could exactly 
comprehend. This at least must 
be among the higher myteries. 

But without pressing this point, 
on this seheme the sin of the great- 
est sinner is as necessary to the ex- 
istence of the greatest good, as the 
holiness of the highest archangel. 
To be sure the sinner does not 
know this, or intend it, but reveal 
to him the fact that sin, even ail the 
sin of his previous life and all the 
evil he can ever compass in the 
longest life of rebellion, should he 
remain a sinner, is the best means 
of the best end—the indispensable 
and necessary means of the great- 
est good—and without doubt this 
will appear to him sound doctrine, 
worthy of all acceptation and prac- 
tical belief. 

We forbear to quote the opinion 
of an Apostle respecting those in 
his own day who held to the pro- 
priety of “doing evil that good 
may come,” because the advocates 
of this scheme are rather to be pitied 
as the victims of a theory on whose 
consequences they have not reflect- 
ed far enough to see, than con- 
demned for any ebliquity of heart 
in the matter. Hew much longer 
in the world’s history, shall mea 
be told with a solemn air, that sin, 
disobedience, and rebellion are in- 
dispensable to the perfect blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of a God of 
holiness, love, and peace! 

Akin to this absurdity is the doe- 
trine of gracious ability; that is, 
the doctrine that man requires grace 
to qualify him to do his duty; in 
other words, that man requires grace, 
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a grace springing from an atone. 
ment made for sinners, to constitute 
him a moral agent! There are 
well meaning persons, who not con- 
tent with the ordinary wonders of 
the universe, must needs suppose 
two supernumerary miracles in re- 
spect to man, for reasons best 
known to themselves. Their the. 
ory is this :—First, mankind, every 
soul of them, lost all power to do 
their duty, that is, lost their moral 
agency in Adam; and next, they 
have, each one of them, received 
these powers back again through 
the atonement. It has been gen- 
erally supposed that Christ died for 
sinners ; here however we learn that 
he died also for the purpose of mak- 
ing moral agents. Not to urge this 
however, we would suggest with 
deference that perhaps they never 
lost these powers at all, since it is 
difficult for the ordinary mind to 
comprehend how a man can act as 
a moral agent before he is born, 
even before he is created; unless 
these undaunted theorists should tell 
us ‘ we were all created at the same 
time with Adam,’ which if it is per- 
fectly convenient we should be hap- 
py to see them prove. 

Mr. Foster’s view of gracious 
ability was not quite so liberal as 
this. He thought that man was a 
necessary agent, condemned for a 
character he could neither avoid nor 
reverse, while a gracious ability todo 
their duty was furnished to a happy 
few, who by using the ability thus 
furnished, were so fortunate as to 
escape the common doom. It was 
this view of the nature and charac- 
ter of man, that made Mr. Foster a 
Universalist. Physical depravity 
furnished the premise; universal 
restoration was his conclusion. 

We now come to the main point 
of difference between Mr. Foster 
and the rest of the Christian world; 
and as this writer presents the argu- 
ment in favor of universal salvation 
with his utmost strength, it may be 
as well to give his positions a more 
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extended consideration. Perhaps 
it may be well to consider in the 
outset, his qualifications to defend 
the position he has assumed. Mr. 
Foster was a strenuous defender of 
the physical or natural necessity 
of human action. He carried on 
quite a controversy on this point 
with his friend, Mr. Joseph Cottle, 
of Bristol, in a series of letters never 
published, but circulated somewhat 
extensively among his _ intimate 
friends, and finally returned to their 
author, by request. In 1841, near 
the close of his life, he wrote a long 
and argumentative letter to a young 
ministerial friend, on the subject of 
universal salvation. ‘This letter is 
principally made up of extracts from 
the correspondence with Mr. Cottle, 
and presents the main argument for 
universalism, though the philosoph- 
ical doctrine of natural necessity on 
which the argument turns, is but 
sparingly alluded to in these vol- 
umes. 

This letter is found, Vol. II, p. 262. 
It opens in this style. ‘1 have been 
perhaps too content to let an opinion 
(or impression,) admitted in early 
life, dispense with protracted enqui- 
ry and various reading.” 

How early this impression was 
formed we find by reference to Vol. 
1, p. 27, in the careless sentence, 
without note or comment,—* | have 
disearded the doctrine of eternal 
punishment.” This opinion ex- 
pressed at the age of twenty-four, 
appears to have remained unaltered 
through the whole of his after life. 

So much for the examination given 
to the obnoxious doctrine. What 
sort of philosophy we may expect 
to find used in the attack may be 
gathered from this sentence. 


_ “My total want of all knowledge of 
intellectual philosophy, and of all meta- 
ti sical reading, I exceedingly deplore. 

tever of this kind appears in these 
letters is from my own observation and 
reflection, much more than from any other 
resource.” —Vol. I, p. 203. 


We most heartily agree with Mr. 


Foster, that his total want of all 
knowledge of intellectual philosophy 
and meiaphysical reading, so far as 
these are involved in the discussion 
of this question, is most deplorable, 
especially as one of his most cau- 
tious and candid admirers, in sum- 
ming up the argument between Mr. 
Cottle and Mr. Foster, on the ques- 
tion of liberty and necessity, very 
honestly admits, “ that the error of 
supposing that moral causes are the 
strict parallel of natural causes,” 
seems never to have entered into 
the mind of the latter gentleman at 
all. 

With this evidence of the skill and 
forethought of the enquirer, we will 
now proceed to examine the ground 
he assumes, which is simply this. 

First, man is a necessary agent, 
and secondly, to punish a necessary * 
agent eternally, is unjust; therefore, 
he is not punished eternally, because 
the justice and goodness of God for- 
bid it. 

But the fairest and most gatisfac- 
tory mode of stating the question, is 
to let Mr. Foster speak for himself: 


* All the events of the world and all 
the actions of mankind are a correct chain 
of causes and consequents up to their 
first causes. If sin be traced to its cause, 
that cause will be found to have been the 
nature and state of man.’’—Vol. I, p. 62. 


We should have no difficulty in 
finding out what kind of a cause the 
nature and state of man is, in his 
estimation, even if he did not avow 
his necessarian principles, for he 
speaks of 

“ God by his sovereign will ap a 
race of creatures into existence in such a 
condition that they certainly will—and 
must,’ the emphasis is Mr. Foster's own, 
“by their nature and circumstances, go 
wrong unless prevented by especial 
grace.”’—Vol. II, p. 265. 


Again the question is put with an 
air of triumph. 


“If the very nature of man, as crea- 
ted, every individual, by the sovereign 
Power, be in such desperate disorder, that 
there is no possibility of conversion and 
salvation except in instances where that 
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Power interposes with a special and re- 
deeming efficacy, how can we conceive 
that the main portion of the race thus 
morally impotent (that is, rea/ly and ab- 
solutely impotent) will be eternally pun- 
ished for the inevitable results of this 
moral impotence. But this | have said 


before.” —Vol. I1, 270. 


His meaning here is plain enough. 
Besides, the train of reasoning in 
the letter from which it is taken, 
shows that the real and absolute im- 
potence here spoken of, is a physi- 
cal inability. ‘To crown all howev- 
er, the writer winds up in this strain 
of indignant wonder, which we will 
quote at large for the especial bene- 
fit of all believers in physical de- 
pravity. The aspect of this pres- 
ent world, says Mr. Foster, 


“Would be a transcendently direful 
one, if I believed the doctrine of the 
eternity of future misery. To behold 
successive innumerable crowds carried on 
in the mighty impulse of a depraved na- 
ture which they are impotent to reverse, 
and to which it is not the will of God in 
his sovereignty to apply the only ade- 
quate power, the withholding of which 
consigns them inevitably to their doom— 
to see them passing through the short 
term of mortal existence, (absurdly, some- 
times, denominated a prRoBaTioy,) under 
all the world's pernicious influences, with 
the addition of the malign and deadly 
one of the great tempter and destroyer, 
to confirm and augment their inherent de- 
pravity, on their speedy passage to eter- 
nal woe—I repeat, [ am, without pretend- 
ing to any extraordinary depth of feeling, 
amazed to conceive what they’’—the de- 
fenders of eternal punishment—* contrive 
to do with their sensibility, and in what 
manner they maintain a firm assurance of 
the Divine Goodness and Justice." —Vol. 


I, p. 201. 


As far as the doctrine of physical 
depravity is concerned, this appears 
to be a very justifiable amazement 
on the part of Mr. Foster. A sys- 
tem of divine goodness by which 
man is first created “ really and ab- 
solutely impotent,” and then doom- 
ed for a character which he can 
neither avoid or reverse, 

** is passing strange, 

It doth excite our special wonder.” 

The second argument of Mr. Fos- 
ter against man’s free agency, is de- 
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rived from the providential purposes 
of God. 

Having thus destroyed liberty by 
reasoning from the nature of man 
and the providential purposes of 
God, the conclusion is drawn that to 
inflict upon a being so ignorant and 
so impotent “a doom infinitely be- 
yond the highest archangel’s faculty 
to apprehend a thousandth part of 
the horror,” (Vol. Il, p. 265,) is a 
direct impeachment of the Divine 
Goodness and Justice. ‘Therefore 
Mr. Foster will not believe it. 

Let the reader suppose this out- 
line judiciously supplied with rhe. 
toricai figures used principally to 
excite the feelings and warp the 
judgment, by attaching an indefinite 
horror to the idea—Eternity—and 
he will have the argument before 
him nearly in the words of its au- 
thor. 

To finish the picture it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that this reasoning 
is first dignified by the title of a 
“moral argument,” and then, we 
are calmly told, that no matter how 
strongly the Sacred Scriptures may 
appear to assert the contrary, this 
‘“* moral argument” is of such weight 
that the language of inspiration 
must bend to the necessities of the 
theory. In other words, the Bible 
cannot, in Mr. Foster’s opinion, 
mean to convey the idea of eternal 
punishment, therefore it does not. 
A beautiful system of interpretation 
this, well worth the candid attention 
of the critics. This statement is 
made in all sobriety ; the facts are 
precisely as they appear. No one 
but Mr. Foster is responsible for the 
mode in which he may please to 
maintain his ground. 

We have passed over the various 
appeals the writer makes to the feel- 
ings, asentirely irrelevant to the truth 
of his conclusion, and presented his 
argument in its logical form, that its 
true force may appear. We are 
now in a condition to examine the 
several steps of the process. 

The argument of Mr. Foster be- 
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gins by stating that man is a neces- 
sary agent; a being created with a 
nature which gives not merely the 
certainty, but the necessity of wrong 
moral action. Such a necessity 
arising directly from the nature of 
the being; a nature, too, which he 
is physically unable either to escape 
or change ; is without any circum- 
jocution a physical or natural ne- 
cessity. 

In the first place, let us try the 
question at the bar of common 
sense. By appealing to this tribu- 
nal we mean to ask what is the 
universal, competent, unbiased deci- 
sion of mankind upon the subject, and 
even of our opponents themselves, 
as that decision is evinced in the ac- 
tions and language of men, in all 
the practical affuirs of life. For 
here, they have no philosophical 
theory to maintain, no point to car- 
ry, and no possible motive for self- 
deception. 

Now it must be acknowledged 
that men have always entertained 
the perverse notion that they are 
free agents. ‘They have all along, 
since the days of the first murderer, 
held each other responsible as they 
do not hold a lion or a whirlwind. 
Civil government is based upon this 
strange assumption. Law exists ; 
courts sit; the advocate pleads; 
the judge sentences the criminal 
whe deliberately and with malice 
aforethought, has set fire to his neigh- 
bor’s house or killed his friend, on 
the supposition that he could have 
abstained from the act, or done oth- 
erwise. Miserable delusion! wretch- 
ed reasoning! ‘The poor creature 
to be sure did the deed deliberately, 
to be avenged for some real or fan- 
cied wrong; but then such was his 
nature as man, as a member of a de- 
praved and ruined race, that he could 
not help it. Indeed he did the best 
he could under the circumstances, 
for the simple reason that he had 
no power to do otherwise. 

Not only the actions but the lan- 
guage of mankind, is influenced by 
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this strange obliquity. There are 
such words as demerit, guilt, re- 
morse, which would seem to imply, 
that man has full power over his 
actions,—that he might have done 
otherwise in the same circum. 
stances. We say would seem to im- 
ply this; because to suppose they 
actually do imply it, or to feel the 
bitter sting of the conviction, ‘I 
might have done otherwise, ‘I 
might have listened to the calls of 
duty,’ is a great mistake, a most un- 
philosophical frame of mind; for 
in fact if “*moral causes are the 
strict parallel of physical causes,” 
man is a necessary agent, and of 
course has no power either to avoid 
or reverse the laws*of his nature. 
In short, though men may not know 
it, the philosopher feels the most 
perfect assurance, that a plea will 
pass unchallenged at the bar of his 
Maker, which would be scouted 
with scorn from the presence of a 
justice of the peace! 

In the next place, as all we know 
of mind is either given in conscious- 
ness or deduced from it, let us test 
the question before this tribunal. 
On one side stands Jehovah, clad in 
the glory of his goodness, with 
every cluim upon our love and 
gratitude, in which creation, prov- 
idence, and redemption can array 
his character. See him bending 
from his throne of mercy, to plead 
with a rebellious mortal, with the 
tenderness of a father, the benignity 
of a God! On the other, behold the 
world, with its transient pleasures, 
iis heavy cares, its deep remorse. 
Put now the case to the sinner as he 
thrusts back the arms of saving 
mercy and clings madly to a world 
whose embrace is death, does he 
not know, is he not sure, he might 
do otherwise. Yes, he does know it; 
he is sure of it. It is this fact, this 
very knowledge, that gives to re- 
morse its undying worm, and to des- 
pair the blackness of its horror. 

Thirdly, having found that the 
doctrine of physical necessity is re- 
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futed both by the consciousness and 
common sense of men, it may be 
well to carry the war into Africa, 
and see by what process of dialec- 
tics, so absurd a conclusion has been 
reached. 

It has been reached by the per- 
fectly gratuitous assumption, “ that 
moral causes are the exact parallel 
of physical causes.” In other 
words, by confounding matter with 
mind, the law of motive with the 
laws of motion, and then reasoning 
from one to the other as if they 
were things of the same nature. 
Is matter moved, reasons a thinker 
of this class, so is mind. What is 
true in the one case is true in the 
other, for mafter and mind must be 
things ef the same nature, in this 
respect at least, and are of course 
subject to the same laws. It is rea- 
soning of this sort, whether reflect- 
ed upon or not, which really influ- 
ences every necessarian in the con- 
struction of his theory. It is this 
most gratuitous and most unwarrant- 
ed assumption, that in every age, 
under every garb, has been both 
the occasion and the reliance of er- 
ror, the prolific parent of those 
manifold delusions, which work 
such ruin in respect to the moral re- 
lations of man. Let us be pardoned 
then for stating once more that 
miod is not matter nor anything like 
it. It isa thing as entirely separate 
and distinct from matter as is God 
himself. It isa spirit made in the 
divine image, and governed by tts 
own laws. Its nature is no more to 
be comprehended and explained by 
reasoning from the laws of motion 
or atiraction, than the nature of 
thought by reasoning from the na- 
ture of magnetism. Matter has 
solidity and extension, and acts, if 
it acts at all, as a necessary agent. 
Mind thinks, feels, aud wills. It 
does this too not on the principle of 
aliraction under an unconscious im- 
pulse, but it is an agent with a 
self-active nature, which by acting 
produces effects, or the resulting 
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states of thought, feeling, and voli. 


tion. If the question is raised how 
it thinks, how it wills; the answer 
is, it thinks and wills by virtue of a 
self-active nature which qualifies it 
to think and will. But do we know 
this? We do. Whether strictly 
speaking we know it in the form of 
consciousness or not, we do not 
affirm, but we have the absolute 
knowledge or cognition that it is such 
a thing with such a nature. In con- 
sciousness, and in the knowledge 
given on condition of consciousness 
must we find, if at all, what is the 
nature and what are the laws which 
characterize this singular yet best 
known of all existences. 

Having thus dismissed all those 
delusions which spring from the 
confusion between the laws of mat- 
ter and those of mind, we are now 
in a condition to discover what are 
the laws of mental action pertain- 
ing to this subject, as they appear 
in reflection upon consciousness. 

The question of moral liberty is 
a question relating solely to the lib. 
erty of the will, The advocate of 
moral liberty contends for the free- 
dom of the will; the advocate of 
natural or physical necessity denies 
it. On this point they join issue. 
The only hope of finally deciding 
a question so involved, so perplexed 
by the introduction of extraneous 
matter, is by a discussion * shining 
strongly on the angles of a thought,” 
so as to bring out the precise points 
of difference in salient relief. 

In order, therefore, to narrow 
down the question, it will be neces- 
sary, before proceeding farther, first, 
to define moral liberty ; and second, 
to define and explain that particular 
kind of necessity from which the 
advocates of liberty contend that the 
will is free. What, then, is moral 
liberty? Liberty means freedom 
from something. Moral liberty 1s 
the freedom of a moral agent from 
a particular thing. It is the free- 
dom of a moral agent, in a case of 
moral choice, from the influence of 
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any cause which gives the impos- 
sibility of the opposite choice in 
the same circumstances, or the 
necessity of the choice that is ac- 
tually made. This is manifestly 
moral liberty. For, if no cause ex- 
jsts, giving the necessity of the 
choice that is made, or giving the 
impossibility of the opposite choice, 
in the same circumstances, then the 
will being free from any cause giv- 
ing such a necessity, is of course a 
free-will—in full and perfect posses- 
sion of moral freedom. 

We will now proceed to classify 
and exhibit some of the different 
kinds of necessity, in order to ex- 
plain what we mean by a necessity 
given by the cause of that which is 
necessary. ‘The term necessity, de- 
notes an impossibility of the opposite. 
Now an impossibility of the oppo- 
site springs from three sources; 
namely, the nature of things, cer- 
tainty, and the cause of that which 
is necessary. Hence some of the 
different kinds of necessity may be 
included under three great classes or 
species, namely, metaphysical, phi- 
losophical, and physical or natural 
necessity.* 

Metaphysical necessity is an im- 
possibility of the opposite given 
by the nature of things. ‘Thus, 
that three and two should be five ; 
that a body should go east and west 
at the same time; that the three 
angles of a triangle should be un- 
equal to two right angles, and thata 
man should choose both ways at 
once, are each of them cases of an 
impossibility given by the nature of 
things. The impossibility of the 
Opposite, given by the nature of 
things, depends in no respect either 
upon the presence or the absence of 





_* We are aware, that in the above clas- 
sification of some of the kinds of necessity, 
we do not use some of the epithets, es- 
pecially natural and moral, in the sense 
im which they have been commonly em- 
ployed by philosophers. But we claim to 
use them in the only sense which truth 
and propriety authorize. 
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power, but depends simply and solely 
upon the nature of things. Power 
sustains no relation to impossibilities 
of this sort, because it is not within 
the province of power to work a 
contradiction. 

Philosophical necessity is an im- 
possibility of the opposite given 
by mere certainty. Certainty can 
not be uncertainty ; a thing can not 
be both certain and uncertain at the 
same time. The impossibility of 
the opposite in this case is given 
merely by the certainty of the thing 
that is certain, and by nothing 
else. 

It is perfectly manifest that the 
necessity given by mere certainty, 
that is, that philosophical necessity, 
depends in no respect upon either 
the presence or the absence of pow- 
er, but wholly upon the presence or 
absence of certainty; for to make 
certainty, uncertainty; to make a 
thing both certain and uncertain at 
the same time, is no more within 
the province of power than to make 
two and two five. It follows from 
this, that unless it is a part of the 
province of power to work a con- 
tradiction, or to make certainty un- 
certainty, then the necessity that 
two and two should be four, and 
that certainty should not be uncer- 
tainty, implies in philosophic strict- 
ness no want of power. 

As a species under philosophical 
necessity comes Moral Necessity. 
Moral necessity is that necessity 
which implies an impossibility of the 
opposite given by the mere certainty 
of that which is certain. It is termed 
moral, because the necessity that 
ecrtainty should not be uncertainty, 
that a contradiction should not be 
true, is perfectly consistent with the 
moral liberty of a moral agent. For 
moral liberty is not a liberty which 
implies freedom from the certainty of 
action, or implies any such absurd 
power as that of making a thing cer- 
tain and uncertain at the same time. 
Neither is moral liberty, freedom 
from the necessity given by mere 
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certainty ; for if the action of any 
cause whatever is certain, then that 
certainty involves a necessity of a 
peculiar kind, namely, the necessity 
given by certainty, which is moral 
necessity ; but does not involve the 
third kind of necessity called natural 
necessity. 

Physical or natural necessity is 
an impossibility of the opposite 
given by the cause of that which is 
necessary, that is, in the case of a 
moral agent, the impossibility of the 
opposite volition, in the same cir- 
cumstances given by the cause of 
the existing volition. The attraction 
of gravitation, of the magnet, and all 
the physical forces of nature, which 
give the impossibility of ah opposite 
event in the same circumstances, 
or give the necessity of the existing 
event as that necessity depends on 
the nature of its cause, are examples 
of physical or natural necessity. 

This is that necessity, from which 
we, as the advocates of moral liberty, 
claim thatthe willis free. For, if that 
volition of a moral agent of which 
moral quality is affirmed, is in point 
of fact subjected toa necessity given 
by its cause, that is, subjected to a 
necessity given by the cause of the 
so-called moral volition, or moral 
choice, then plainly all freedom in 
respect to the production of that vo- 
lition is excluded by the nature 
which is affirmed to belong to its 
cause. The moral agent in form- 
ing such a volition is subjected to a 
strict natural necessity, and to affirm 
freedom of the so-called moral agent 
in the production of a volition in 
such circumstances, is a manifest 
contradiction and absurdity. 

Thus all that the advocate of moral 
liberty is required to maintain, in 
order to prove the existence of 
perfect moral freedom, and conse- 
quently complete responsibility in 
a moral agent, is not that the voli- 
tions of a moral agent are uncertain ; 
on the contrary, he makes the most 
complete and unqualified affirmation 
of their perfect certainty. Nor that 
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the volitions of a moral agent are 
free from the necessity given by cer. 
tainty, for such a necessity he af. 
firms and maintains with the same 
assurance ; giving it the name and 
defending it under the title of moral 
necessity. But he does maintain 
that the actions of a moral agent are 
free from a natural necessity, a ne- 
cessity, which consists in the impos- 
sibility of the opposite volition in the 
same circumstances given by the 
cause of the existing volition. 

It is precisely on this point, that we 
as advocates of moral liberty, join 
issue with the defender of physical 
or natural necessity. The defend. 
er of natural necessity maintains 
that the volition of a moral agent is 
subject to a necessity given by its 
cause ; or to an impossibility of the 
opposite volition, in the same circum. 
stances, given by the cause of the 
existing volition. 

We on the other hand deny the 
influence of any such cause, and in 
the absence of any proof of such 
an influence, confidently maintain 
the possibility of the opposite voli- 
tign in such circumstances given by 
the known nature of the cause of the 
existing volition. Now if the de- 
fender of natural necessity can ad- 
vance any proof, or even the shadow 
of a proof, that the volition of a 
moral agent of which moral quality 
is affirmed is subject to a necessity 
given by the cause of that voiition, 
he has gained his point, disproved 
the consciousness and common sense 
of mankind, and established the doe- 
trine of natural necessity. 

But where is the proof? From 
what quarter is it brought? As the 
nature and operations of the mind 
are disclosed in consciousness, what 
shadow of evidence appears that the 
volition of a moral agent of which 
moral quality is affirmed is subject 
in any respect to the influence of 
any cause which gives the natural 
necessity of that volition ? In other 
words, where is even the shadow of 
evidence, that a moral agent in mak- 
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ing a moral choice is subject to the 
influence of any cause, which gives 
the impossibility of the production 
of the opposite volition in the same 
circumstances, by giving the natural 
necessity of the volition actually 
produced ? The proofofa doctrine 
which so confidently contradicts 
both consciousness and common 
sense may surely be demanded. If 
moral agents are in fact machines, 
we certainly have a right to inquire 
the evidence in favor of this most 
important discovery. 

No such proof, however, can be 
adduced, for the simple reason that 
none such exists. If the proof of 
the doctrine of the natural necessity 
of the volitions of a moral agent 
exists at all, it must be found in 
consciousness. But is a moral agent 
conscious when he forms that voli- 
tion of which moral quality and re- 
sponsibility are truly affirmed, that 
in the formation of that volition, he 
is subject to the inflence of any 
cause which gives its natural neces- 
sity? When God and the world 
stand before him as contrasted ob- 
jects of choice, and he prefers the 
world and rejects his Maker; is he 
conscious in the formation of such 
a preference of the influence of 
any cause which gives the natural 
necessity of any such preference ? 
Is he conscious of the influence of 
any cause which gives the impossi- 
bility of the opposite election in the 
same circumstances? In _ other 
words, has he not the most com- 
plete assurance, even the most per- 
fect and absolute knowledge, that 
he is as thoroughly competent, as 
fully qualified to reject the world 
and prefer his Maker as to make the 
opposite election? Every moral 
agent both knows and feels that he 
is thus competent, and thus free. 

Itis upon the perfect and abso- 
lute competence of a moral agent 
to elect either of two opposite and 
contrasted objects of choice; to 
elect either of two opposite goods, 
in the same circumstances, that his 
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entire freedom and consequent re- 
sponsibility, are based. For to deny 
to a moral agent full power to will 
or choose otherwise than he does 
in the same circumstances, is to de- 
ny the very thing and the only 
thing in which moral liberty con- 
sists, viz., the exemption of voli- 
tion from the influence of any 
cause which gives the necessity of 
the volition which does exist, or 
gives the impossibility of the op- 
posite volition in the same circum. 
stances. 

Thus so far from finding in con- 
sciousness the least evidence, that the 
mind of a moral agent is a aause 
devoid of power to will or choose 
otherwise than it does in the same 
circumstances, we find that it is such 
a cause with such power. It is so 
because such is its nature ; it is such 
a thing with such a nature. God so 
made it and man can not alter it. 
The physical creation is bright with 
proofs of the wisdom and goodness 
of its author, but how resplendent is 
the glory reflected back from mind 
formed in the image of its God. 

The great question of moral lib- 
erty is thus adjudged. The evidence 
of consciousness will stand. So 
long as mind itself shall endure, so 
long shall moral liberty be a great 
and momentous fact. Sophistry 
cannot hide it; ingenious specula- 
tion cannot destroy it. Its deep 
foundations were not laid with 
hands; its stern sublimity owns no 
mortal origin. ‘The Rock of ages is 
its resting place; its pillars are as 
eternal as the throne of God. 

The magnitude of the truth in- 
volved is a sufficient apology for 
the preceding discussion ; for error 
here is an error at every point in 
the entire circuit of man’s moral 
relations. 

Are the actions of a moral agent 
certain? Then there is ground for 
a sure and perfect confidence in 
him, who worketh all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his will, 
and there is none to stay his 
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hand, or say unto him, what doest 
thou ? 

Are the actions of a moral agent 
certain as such certainty is given 
by antecedent states of thought and 
feeling? ‘Then the blind hap-haz- 
ard contingency of a self-determin- 
ed will, is forever abandoned. With- 
out a rest, without a foothold, this 
nightmare of philosophers, this 
crowning absurdity, strays through 
the dreary deserts of its native 
Arminianism, swaying the sceptre 
of a world contrived by a creator 
without a plan, and ruled by a 
providence without a purpose. 

But while the actions of moral 
agents are certain, they still are 
free; and upon the existence of 
this freedom, rest consequences of 
an interest no less momentous. 

Is the great and central axiom of 
freedom—certainty with power to 
the contrary—a mere metaphys- 
ical non-entity devised to serve a 
purpose ? 

Look then at the superstructure 
raised by a God of wisdom on the 
basis of this despised abstraction! 
It is no less than the moral govern- 
ment of Jehovah, founded solely 
upon the character of its author, 
and the perfect competency of his 
subjects to obey him. If moral 
liberty be a chimera, and man is no 
longer qualified to render the hom- 
age of a free, responsible, moral 
agent, what means the law, and 
what must be the character of its 
Author? That authority and that 
character first proclaimed in Eden, 
reiterated from Sinai, and justified 
on Calvary, summon man to an 
obedience, he is alike incompetent 
either to render or withhold. Au- 
thority becomes a name, law a 
farce, its sanctions wrongs, and the 
character of its author is chang- 
ed for the character of him who 
maketh and loveth a lie. The 
moral government of Jehovah in- 
volves no such absurdities. Its 
law is the perfect law of liberty, 
and its sanctions speak to a con- 


science giving back no faint or un- 
certain echo. If man’s actions 
are certain they are also free; and 
the conviction comes home with 
convincing force, that in the com. 
plete and harmonious union of per- 
fect certainty and perfect freedom, 
we find the sure and steadfast basis 
both of the moral and providential 
government of God. 

But if man is no longer bound 
by a natural necessity of moral ac- 
tion—-if such a contradiction in 
terms may be permitted—and cer. 
tainty and liberty are consistent and 
harmonious truths, what then be. 
comes of all that reasoning against 
liberty founded on the existence ofa 
Providence? Providential purposes 
of God unexecuted, are merely states 
of the divine mind, which neither do 
nor can in the least affect the lib- 
erty of a_ single subject of his 
law, save in the mode in which 
these purposes are carried into 
execution. Shall man then say to 
his Maker, ‘thy power is so limit- 
ed, thy omnipotence so straiten- 
ed in its resources, that to deter. 
mine my future actions, and yet 
leave me free, requires an exertion 
of infinite wisdom, which even my 
Creator is incompetent to manifest.’! 
If the Creator was possessed of 
knowledge sufficient to form a mind, 
it is quite probable that he is wise 
enough to foresee its action. 

Thus falls the specious doctrine 
of natural necessity, and with it all 
that tissue of ingenious sophistry 
which starts by assuming the truth 
of such a premise. Conscience re- 
gains her usurped dominion, God is 
henored and man is free. 

But if these things are so, in what 
light does Mr. Foster appear? His 
argument against the justice of eter 
nal punishment turns wholly on the 
truth of the assertion that man isa 
necessary agent.* 


———<— 





* The bare supposition of accountabil- 
ity seems to have surprised him. 

“ The very intelligent Mr. G. reasoned 
against the Culvinistic doctrine of orig 
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Now it happens unfortunately for 
him, that man is a free agent, per- 
fectly competent to do his duty, and 
as such, fully responsible for all 
his actions. Thus all the elaborate 
rhetoric which this powerful writer 
summons to aid him in portraying 
the monstrous injustice of inflicting 
eternal punishment upona necessary 
agent, does not begin to touch the 
question. We do not press him un- 
fairly. Admit his premises. Grant 
him every thing he demands. Sup- 
pose that both consciousness, reason 
and common sense are mistaken, 
and that man is in fact a necessary 
agent. What follows? May not 
his argument be turned against him- 
self? If to punish a necessary 
agent through eternity, is a mon- 
strous injustice, incompatible with 
the divine goodness, is it no injus- 
tice to punish such an agent for 
some myriads of ages? Yet this is 
the alternative proposed by our au- 
thor. To create a being incompe- 
tent to be any other than he is, and 
then punish him for his character, is 
a flagrant wrong, inconsistent with 
justice in any being who may do 
such an act, whether the penalty is 
inflicted for ages, or only for a life, 
ayear,ora moment. Shall thena 
benevolent God be charged with this 
conduct? Such an accusation is as 
direct a denial of his goodness, as 
to say that he first deprives men of 
their hands, and then punishes them 
for ages for not using them; or 
that he punishes beings without 
feet for not walking. Every evil in 
this world that comes upon man in 





nal depravity—evidently I perceived from 
his feelings respecting that of eternal 
punishment. Believing this last, he was 
anxious, asa kind of palliation of its se- 
Verity, to make man as accountable a be- 
ing as possible, by making his vice en- 
tirely optional, and so making his deprav- 
ity his crime.”"—Journal, Vol. I, p. 125. 

In other words, Mr. Foster was man 
enough to acknowledge that the high Cal- 
Vinisin he believed, with its created phy- 
sical depravity, arraigned the character of 
his Maker, and rather than renounce this 
he landed in Universalism. 


consequence of sin, is, on this 
scheme, a witness against the jus- 
tice and goodness of the Being, who 
is supposed to make man what he 
is, with a character such as he has, 
which he can neither avoid nor 
change. In this way Mr. Foster 
has raised a false issue. His argu- 
ment stands in this uncomfortable 
position. Whether his premises 
are true or false, they have no bear- 
ing whatever upon the real question 
in debate. For what conceivable 
relation has any question about the 
justice or injustice of punishing a 
necessary agent, to that other ques- 
tion which Mr. Foster appears to 
have entirely overlooked, namely, 
by what sanctions shall the law of 
a perfect moral governor be main- 
tained; or by what means shall 
he exhibit the decisive and neces- 
sary proof of his right to com- 
mand free moral agents? Since 
the transgressor is a free moral 
agent, as fully qualified to obey as 
to disobey, to love as to rebel, the 
sole question is, how as such, shall 
he be governed? The duration of 
the penalty annexed to law, is not 
to be determined by any special 
pleading about the magnitude of the 
idea of eternity, or by any attempt 
to enlist the feelings and bias the 
judgment, through an elaborate ex- 
hibition of the sufferings of the 
criminal, but simply and solely by 
the nature and the relations of the 
crime. The penalty of sin depends 
upon what kind of a thing sin is. It 
depends solely upon the nature and 
the relations of sin. 

In these latter days the world has 
been entertained by quite a new spe- 
cies of logic, which may be learned 
in a short and easy lesson, much 
more easily in fact than Swedenbor- 
gianism, Mesmerism, or almost any 
ism now current. Besides, its prac- 
tical utility is very great, particular- 
ly in Ethics; so great, that if Aris- 
totle or Lord Bacon had only un- 
derstood this mode of reasoning, 
doubtless neither the Analytics nor 
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the Novum Organum would ever 
have been written. We will first 
state the principle, and then ap- 
ply it in one or two examples. 
When a proposition is doubted, and 
proof demanded, assert the propo- 
sition over again with renewed en- 
ergy, and say that you know it. 
When the question returns, Why do 
you know it? reply, you not only 
know it, but you feel it. If the ob- 
Stinate querist is not yet convinced, 
demolish him at once by saying your 
moral sense tells youso. He affirms, 
it is true, that his moral sense tells 
him just the opposite, but this is 
of no consequence. Your moral 
sense affirms your side, and there- 
fore you are right of course. This 
is a great principle, much in use 
among the moderns. This mode of 
reasoning is scientific, for it involves 
an important axiom, which may be 
briefly stated thus—a thing is, be- 
cause it is. The general applica- 
tion of this axiom will go far to do 
away with many awkward difficul- 
ties both in physics and metaphysics, 
and is rivaled only, in conclusive- 
ness, by that other distinguished ax- 
iom, “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
We will now give an example. 
Why ought sin to be punished ? 
Sin ought to be punished because it 
is sin: Sin is punished, not in view 
of any consequences flowing from 
its punishment—this is mere utility, 
the wretched doctrine of expedien- 
cy, a mere prudential consideration 
of consequences—but simply be- 
cause itis sin. In other words, it 
is punished, because it is a thing 
that is punishable; it is punishable 
because it is punishable; it is be- 
cause itis. Thus the axiom afore- 
said protrudes its horns with be- 
coming gravity. There is another 
way of arguing the case, involving 
the same principle, which may be 
used with good effect. It is this. 
Sin is something opposed to eternal 
righteousness. It is arrayed against 
the eternal law of right, and of course 
is eternally wrong. But why is it 
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eternally wrong? Because it is op. 


posed to the eternally right. And 
why is it opposed to the eternally 
right? Because it is eternally 
wrong. For be it remembered, an 
estimate of consequences, is the 
wretched doctrine of expediency. 
In other words, sin is opposed to the 
eternally right, because it is a thing 
that is opposed ; it is opposed be- 
cause it is opposed—it is, because 
it is. Thus comes up our axiom 
again and decides the case at once. 
These matters we fear are altogether 
too high for us; but if the publishers 
of the next transcendental logic, 
would carefully print on a title page, 
in fair, distinct type, the great axiom 
of this science, namely—a thing is, 
because it is, and then circulate the 
leaf without regard to the rest of the 
book, they would do much to sim- 
plify logic, defend the cause of truth, 
and promote a general harmony of 
opinion through the entire thinking 
world. In fact, when this axiom is 
worked out in all its practical uses, 
nothing more will be needed to con- 
stitute the transcendental millenium 
of human reason, in which that long: 
suffering faculty will obtain an entire 
rest. 

Leaving this mode of answering 
the question, why ought sin to be 
punished, to stand on its own merits, 
we would enquire what is sin aod 
what are its relations in the moral 
government of a perfect God. 

Moral government is the influence 
of authority exercised by a moral 
governor over moral agents through 
the medium of law. The authority 
of a moral governor rests solely 
upon his character, that is, upon 
his ability and disposition to govern 
in the hest manner by giving the 
best law. Now the fact that a law 
has been issued from the throne of 
of a perfect moral governor is decl- 
sive evidence to his subjects, that 
such a law is the best he could des 
vise. The promulgation of such 4 
law from such a source, is the best 
evidence—even the testimony of 
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omniscient wisdom and goodness 
itself, in the case of the moral gov- 
ernment of God—that this law is 
the necessary means of the best end, 
in other words, is the necessary 
means of securing the highest bless- 
edness, both of the subjects of a per- 
fect moral government and of their 
sovereign. Whoever then, denies 
the authority of this law, denies the 
wisdom and goodness of its author. 
The sinner rebels against this law, 
and therefore denies the wisdom and 
goodness of its author. ‘There is a 
crisis in the moral universe; the 
character of its sovereign is in doubt; 
his authority denied, his right to do- 
minion arraigned. <A law has gone 
forth, clothed with all the authority 
that omniscient wisdom can impart. 
That law is spurned. ‘The parties 
in this conflict are God and the sin- 
ner. Shall the character of the 
sovereign stand, or the sinner tri- 
umph. Shall a God of holiness and 
righteousness still rule, or omnipo- 
tent selfishness sit on the throne of 
universal dominion. It is to meet 
such a crisis in moral government 
as this, that penalty exists. It is to 
maintain his law by vindicating his 
insulted authority, that God punishes 
the offender. A law without a pen- 
alty is degraded into mere advice. 
A sovereign too weak to punish the 
guilty is unworthy of his throne. 

By what sanctions then shall the 
law of a perfect moral government 
be maintained? Evidently by the 
highest possible, which the nature of 
the case will allow. A reward less 
than the highest possible while obe- 
dience lasts, would exhibit the moral 
governor as expressing to his sub- 
jects, in his law, a most insincere 
and ill-grounded preference for obe- 
dience. A penalty less than the 
severest would fail to express the 
deepest abhorrence of disobedience 
as the worst of evils ; for this, in the 
blow it aims at the character of Je- 
hovah, is the worst of all possible 
evils—an evil to be measured by 
the value of the character of Him 
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whom it insults, and whose authority 
it spurns. Is then the character of 
the Almighty of any value? Is the 
blessedness of his moral creation as 
that blessedness depends for its ex- 
istence upon His character, an end 
worthy of the efforts of infinite be- 
nevolence tosecure? Musi God him- 
self knowingly destroy that whole 
system of government over moral 
agents for the sake of which they 
receive their being? Must the 
character of the Creator be lost, even 
in his own view, by a refusal to fur- 
nish the decisive and necessary proof 
of that character, when that proof is 
in his power? Is the highest hap- 
piness of the universe, the mighty 
stake in this great conflict? Then 
as surely as God lives, though heav- 
en and earth shall pass away, yet 
not one jot or tittle shall pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled. He hath 
sworn by Himself, for there is none 
greater, that the despisers of his 
mercy shall not enter into his rest ; 
yea, that the fire of his indignation 
shall burn to the lowest hell! Of 
what punishment, ** suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
den under foot the Son of God, and 
counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and hath done de- 
spite unto the Spirit of Grace ?” Let 
conscience answer. Hear the de- 
spised Redeemer replying from the 
throne of judgment in that awful 
sentence, “Depart from me ye 
cursed into everlasting fire, prepar- 
ed for the devil and his angels.” 
We have refrained from using the 
biblical argument against the doc- 
trine of universal salvation; and we 
will not dwell upon the mode in 
which the language of inspiration 
labors to give expression to a pun- 
ishment which shall endure (eis tovdg 
aidvas Tay aidvow) * to the enduring 
existence of all enduring existences,” 
not excepting wecessary truths and 
God himself. Neither is it neces- 
sary to notice how plainly it is taught 
that particular classes shall not en- 
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ter into rest—shall never see life; 
and how many are personally and 
pointedly excluded from heaven, 
while others are as directly and per- 
sonally condemned to hopeless mis- 
ery. The teachings of the Scriptures 
on this subject are familiar to all, and 
so plain, that to suppose Universalism 
is supported by their authority, is to 
insult the human understanding. 
This doctrine has no other basis 
than philosophical theories, devised 
to serve a purpose. It is carefully 
read info the Bible, by those who 
are predetermined by a philosophy 
falsely so called, to find there no- 
thing but what in their judgment it 
ought to contain. 

There is, however, one peculiari- 
ty about the heaven of the Universal- 
ist, which deserves attention. It is 
the kind of inhabitants we may ex- 
pectto findthere. At the great day 
of final restoration, when the bars of 
the eternal prison-house are broken, 
and fiends ascend to their appointed 

laces at the right hand of the Most 
High, on that great and triumphal 
occasion, we shall learn how sinners 
against the Holy Ghost, once thought 
to be “forgiven neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come,” 
can calmly repose in the bosom of 
Abraham, side by side with Dives, 
for whose entrance the ‘ great and 
impassable gulf’ has been spanned ; 
and how Judas, sitting on the throne 
of the twelfth Apostle, with the pros- 
pect of eternal blessedness in full 
view, can acknowledge the truth of 
those words of his rejected Savior, 
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* Woe unto that man by whom the Son 
of man is betrayed! Good were jt for 
that man if he had never been born.” 

We close these volumes with re. 
gret. In them is recorded the his. 
tory ofa most peculiar mind. Here 
is intellect of a high order, strug. 
gling vainly in the toils of a logie 
from which it saw no way to escape, 
Foster having too much religion tobe 
an Atheist, and too much reason to 
adopt physical depravity with all its 
revolting consequences, his imagi- 
nation and sensibilities came to 
the rescue, and the theory of a final 
Restoration was the result. What 
real relief from the difficulty it af. 
forded, our readers are fully com. 
petent to judge. Mr. Foster will 
never make converts to Universal- 
ism, by any peculiar cogency in his 
modes of reasoning ; he will merely 
lend to that side of the question the 
authority of a name. But if the 
Universalist must have authority, 
since neither reason nor revelation 
will suffice, he need not lean upon 
the frail support of a man like Mr. 
Foster. Let him look higher. The 
great Father of Universalism de- 
mands his considerate regard. There 
is a defender of this doctrine some 
centuries older than its present ad- 
vocates, skilled in all the sophistry 
of delusion, for he was.a deceiver 
from the beginning. He has genius, 
too, and rhetoric, such as became 
the first great tempter, who in Eden 
uttered the primal falsehood, “ Thou 
shalt Not surely die.” 
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The German Anti-Papal Movement. 


THE GERMAN ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT." 


Tue banks of the Moselle are 
likely to become as famous in the 
annals of tourists, as those of the 
Rhine itself. This gentle, mean- 
dering river, celebrated in poetry as 
“the glory of the fields—the glory 
of the husbandman,”’? rises in the 
Vosges mountains in the east of 
France, and after traversing several 
departments of that kingdom, ( Vos- 

, Meurthe and Moselle,) enters 
Rhenish Prussia at the boundary 
line of Luxemburg, and flews on in 
a N. N. E. direction, till it joins the 
Rhine at Coblentz, about three hun- 
dred miles from its source. Just 
within the province of the Rhine, or 
what is sometimes called the lower 
Rhine, in a beautiful natural basin 
embosomed in the vine-clad hills, 
stands the city of Tréves, (called 
by the Germans Trier,) the capital 
of a regency of the same name, on 
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the right bank of the Moselle, near 
its confluence with the Saar. ‘Tréves 
is reputed to be the most ancient, as 
it was long the most celebrated of 
the German cities. Colonized from 
Rome in the reign of Augustus, (and 
thence called Augusta Trevirorum,) 
the channel of commerce and “ one 
of the bulwarks of the empire on 
the side of Germany,” strengthened 
and adorned by works of Roman 
art, and selected as an occasional 
residence by successive emperors, 
(domicilium principum  clarum,) 
Tréves was for a time inferior only 
to Rome itself, and was virtually the 
capital of Western Europe. As 
the birth-place of Ambrose, and the 
early school of Jerome, its name 
has long been held sacred in the 
church. 

The city, though repeatedly laid 
waste, still retains traces of its an- 
cient Roman grandeur. One of the 
most remarkable of these is the 
Porta Nigra, a massive gateway, 
now blackened by time, but having 
evident marks of Roman origin. 
The appearance of the city, as it is 
approached from the river, is lively 
and picturesque; nothing in fact 
can be more enchanting than to float 
upon the quiet bosom of the Mo- 
selle, of a summer day, and after 
winding among the receding hills, 
“all purpled o’er’’ with the far- 
famed vine of that country, sud- 
denly to emerge into full view of 
the once proud capital that now 
slumbers at their base. Though 
stripped of its former importance, 
Tréves is still a place of considerable 
trade, and is a stronghold of the 
spiritual, as it once was of the po- 
litical supremacy of Rome. It is 
the oldest bishopric of Germany. 
Its Dom, or cathedral, though less el- 
egant than the more modern church- 
es of the city, is a large and impo- 
sing structure, celebrated for its 
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magnificent apsidal gallery. The 
walls are built of Roman tiles, and 
the vault is supported by huge pil- 
lars of stone. ‘This edifice was 
originally a Roman Basilica, and 
is the only edifice of the sort ever 
known to have been consecrated to 
Christian worship. The different 
sections of the building, and espe- 
cially its internal decorations, indi- 
cate the architectural taste of suc- 
cessive centuries ; in fact, the build- 
ing, as a whole, has given a name 
to a mixed order of architecture. 
Three of the original pillars, of the 
Corinthian order, are still standing, 
though, with the exception of their 
capitals, they have been enclosed by 
masonry to increase their strength ; 
for the broken shaft of a fourth is 
lying, in gigantic fragments, before 
the portal of the edifice. The novel 
interest which attaches to this time- 
honored structure, will presently ap- 
pear. 

The ancient university of Tréves 
was suppressed in the violence of 
the French Revolution ; but the city 
still has a college for the education 
of Roman Catholic priests, and 
counts among its treasures a valuable 
library, and a rare collection of 
medals and relics. Among these 
relics is one which has, of late, 
given to Tréves a greater notoriety 
than it had even, as the favorite 
abode of Constantine the Great. 
This relic is the seamless coat of 
Christ—inconsulilis tunica Domini 
—described in John xix, 23, 24; 
his under garment, or tunic, which 
was “ without seam, woven from the 
top throughout,” and for which the 
soldiers, unwilling to render it use- 
less by dividing it, “cast lots,” to 
determine whose it should be. This 
garment is now familiarly known as 
“the holy coat of Tréves.” Its 
history is on this wise. 

According to tradition, the city of 
Tréves was the birth-place of the 
Empress Helena—the wife or the 
mother of Constantine the Great, 
or rather one of her birth-places, 
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for, by the same authority, she had 
at least two others. When the em. 
press, in the warmth of her Chris. 
tian devotion, visited the holy land, 
at the beginning of the fourth cen. 
tury, she not only identified the 
place of the crucifixion, and also 
that of the holy sepulchre,—where 
she caused a church to be erected 
—but “she recovered the cross it- 
self, the inscription that was nailed 
on it, and the holy nails which had 
fastened our Savior to the tree.” 
In these pious researches, she some- 
how discovered the seamless coat 
of Christ, which had possibly been 
redeemed from the fortunate soldier 
by some fond disciple or early ven- 
der of relics, or had remained in 
the family of the soldier himself, as 
a memento of that strange cruci- 
fixion. ‘This relic the empress be- 
stowed upon her reputed birth-place, 
Tréves, through St. Agricius, then 
its bishop.* 

It would be audacious to inquire 
how a piece of woolen cloth was 
preserved from natural decay for 
three hundred years, (to say nothing 
of the centuries which have since 
elapsed,) for Calvin informs us that 
a bit of the roasted fish, which Peter 
offered to Christ when he appeared 
upon the shore of the sea, was ex- 
hibited in a good state of preserva- 





* Professor Marx, of the Episcopal 
Seminary at Tréves, published, im 1844, 
with the approbation of Bishop Arnoldi, 
a history of the holy coat, in which he 
accounts for its being preserved, as fol- 
lows: “ The soldier,’ says he, “could 
not possibly value the garment above its 
mere material worth; but St. John and 
Mary Magdalene could not brook the 
thought of its remaining in such hands; 
a small sum bought it from him, and dur- 
ing three hundred years the precious me- 
morial was retained with religious care, 
its very existence concealed from all but 
a few initiated, and thus secured from the 
sacrilegious hands of the heathen perse- 
cutors. ‘To the pious Helena it was 
readily ceded, oe she, on her return, 
sent it to Tréves, (her birth-place,) along 
with other valuable relics, by the hands 
of Bishop Agricius, when it was depos 
ited in the Cathedral.” 
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tionin hisday!* The garment thus 
miraculously preserved and fortu- 
nately discovered, appears to have 
slumbered for ages in some chest or 
wardrobe at Tréves ;t nor did it ob- 
tain any great notoriety until the six- 
teenth century, when Leo, X. issued 
a bull proclaiming complete absolu- 
tion to all who should make a pil- 
grimage to Tréves, to view this 
sacred relic and who should “ con- 
tribute with a liberal hand to the 
suitable decoration of the cathedral 
of Tréves.”{ It was exhibited with 
great pomp at the request of the 
emperor Maximilian 1, and ofien 
subsequently during the sessions of 
the German Diet at Tréves. This 
parading of the holy coat called forth 
a characteristic denunciation from 
the pen of Luther, but a little while 
previous to his death. ‘* How has 
the devil,” he says, “‘ dressed up 
dead bones, garments and vessels 
into the holy bones, garments and 
vessels! What results have been 
brought about by this parading at 
Tréves of the coat of Christ.” 
Calvin knew of at least two holy 
coats, one at Argenteuil, a village in 
the environs of Paris, and the other 
at Tréves. He ridicules the whole 
siory admirably in his treatise on 
Romish relics. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the modern historians at 
Tréves adduce the authority of this 
arch-heretic for saying that the robe 
exhibited at Argenteuil is a mantle 





* Calvin on Roman relics: being an in- 
ventory of saints’ relics, personally seen 
by him in Spain, Italy, France and Ger- 
many. Translated by M. M. Backus, 
p. 2. Calvin sarcastically inquires, “ are 
we to suppose that the apostles preserved 
their cold victuals for future ecclesiastical 
enjoyment ?”’ 

t According to tradition, the chest in 
which this coat was deposited was open- 
ed about A. D. 1000, by one ignorant of 
its contents, who on looking in was struck 
with blindness. There is no evidence, 
however, of there being such a coat at 
Tréves until A. D. 1121. 

¢ A per-centage on the contributions 
levied was to go towards the completion of 
St. Peter's at Rome. 
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or outer garment and not the tunic 
or seamless coat,§ albeit the late 
Pope certified by solemn bull that 
the relic at Argenteuil was the 
tunica Salvatoris nostri JesuChristi. 
Here then we have a Reformer set 
up by bishops and professors of the 
Catholic faith against the infallible 
declaration of the head of the church. 
And as yet another garment was 
pronounced genuine by Urban VIII, 
to whose decision the rival claims of 
two coats once possessed at Tréves 
itself were submitted, we have no 
less than three infallible decisions 
arrayed against each other. But 
this imposture of the holy coat has 
survived the denunciation of Luther, 
the satire of Calvin and the contra- 
diction of papal bulls. 

On the 6th July, 1844, Dr. Wil- 
liam Arnoldi, bishop of Tréves, is- 
sued a circular notice that the holy 
relic preserved in the cathedral, 
which had been secluded from pub- 
lic view for thirty-four years,|| would 
be exhibited for the space of six 
weeks from the 18th of the follow- 
ing August. 

One is surprised at first thought 
at the presumption of Arnoldi in at- 
tempting in this age of general in- 
telligence and in the face of the 
Protestantism of three centuries, to 
do the very thing which kindled the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
The act indicates either blind fatuity 
or barefaced impudence. If the 
former, it detracts not a little from 
the boasted policy of Rome in adapt- 
ing herself to the times. But the 


§ Calvin really puts both garments on 
a level. He says, “ the form of the vest- 
ment which is shown at Argenteuil, and 
at Tréves, is the pattern of a mass garment 
technically called the chasuble.” fle says 
also that “the lots which the soldiers 
used” were shown along with the gar- 
ment at Treves and at St. Salvator’s in 
Spain. The purple robe in which Pilate 
clothed Christ was also to be seen ir: those 
days. 

| The last exhibition of the coat was in 
1810, when it was visited by 200,000 pil- 
grims. 








an of Rome are unchanging. 
owever fluctuating her policy, she 
has the merit of preserving consis- 
tency in her theory, in her grand 
principles and aims, to a remarkable 
degree. She yields apparently at 
times to public opinion and the force 
of circumstances, but she yields on- 
ly by withholding. She never sacri- 
fices her principles, never abandons 
her aims, but when she can not car- 
ry them out, she holds them in abey- 
ance, artfully biding her time. Her 
inquisitors are silenced, her martyr- 
fires are extinguished, not because 
she has freely relinquished such in- 
struments of ecclesiastical discipline, 
but because the world has put her 
under bonds of good behavior. She 
has no law of progress within her- 
self ; she is still the incorporation of 
the Council of Trent; she desires no 
progress ; she would abate nothing 
of the credulity or the passive sub- 
missiveness of past centuries ; she is 
not to be trusted with the destiny of 
mankind; the world must keep her 
under or she will keep the world 
under ; the world must shake her off, 
or she will clog the world to the end 
of time. -Rome desires no growth 
out of herself. She is scarcely wil- 
ling to acknowledge to herself how 
much the world has grown since her 
yoke was broken. She would keep 
the race in petticoats, or at least 
would never have it grow beyond 
the stature of ‘Tom Thumb though it 
should put on the dress of a man and 
even of a general. Who but a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop would have 
thought of playing the Tetzel over 
again in this nineteenth century ? 
Who else could have presumed that 
men were still children and would 
bear the farce? ‘This is Rome’s 
boasted policy. This is Rome’s real 
immutability. Let the world learn 
from it what might be expected from 
Rome, if she should again become 
the mistress of the nations. 

The sagacity of Pius 1X, had he 
then occupied the place of Gregory 
XVI, would have interdicted the 
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hazardous experiment of the bishop 
of Tréves ; and yet the result show. 
ed that in one respect Arnoldi un. 
derstood his position and did not cal. 
culate too largely upon the _edulity 
of the people. ‘There is no point in 
Germany, and perhaps none in 
Catholic Europe, better suited to the 
success of such an imposition than 
this very city of Tréves. It is al. 
most exclusively a Catholic city, 
having had no Protestant worship 
within its walls until some time after 
it came under the dominion of Prus. 
sia. Even now there is but one 
small Protestant church there, in 
which worship is held but once a 
week—on Sabbath morning—and 
that is attended only by the officials 
of the government and the soldiers 
of the garrison who are marched to 
church with their side arms, prepar- 
atory to appearing on parade. On 
the other hand, the Dom and the 
numerous Catholic churches are 
opened for mass and other religious 
services during the entire Sabbath, 
Some of these churches are splendid 
edifices, and the ceremonies are 
rendered imposing and attractive. 
Thus the Romish priests being left 
almost wholly to themselves, have 
the mass of the people effectually 
under their control, and keep them 
as ignorant and as superstitious as 
are the lower classes in Italy and 
Spain. Both the geographical and, 
the moral position of ‘Tréves favor 
this state of things. There is no 
Protestant village east or south of 
the city within fifleen English miles; 
while the territory to the north of 
the Moselle from the French boun- 
dary to Cobleniz, is inhabited ex- 
elusively by Catholics. The near- 
est Protestant pastor in this diree- 
tion resides in Prim, about thirty- 
five miles from Tréves on the road 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, and he came 
there only a few years ago, receives 
his whole salary from Government, 
and has a parish containing probably 
more than a thousand square miles. 
In all this region, where wheat can 
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not be cultivated and rye comes to 
maturity only in the most favored 
portions, lives as ignorant and su- 
pertstitious a population as can any- 
where be found. That they are 
taught to read and write is of little 
use to them, for there is many a vil- 
lage without a Bible, and no books 
except those used in schools and at 
mass ever come within their reach.* 
It was for such a population that 
Amoldi, then but two years in office 
and zealous to augment the funds of 
his cathedral, got up his puppet show 
in the great Dom of Tréves. The 
brief already referred to, while it 
awakened inquiry and even opposi- 
tion in various quarters among Cath- 
olics themselves, led to an exhibi- 
tion of superstition and religious en- 
thusiasm which, bating the facts just 
mentioned, would have been thought 
impossible in the heart of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. 

The 18th of August, 1844, wit- 
nessed a commotion among Roman 
Catholics of all classes along the 
Rhine and the Moselle, in Prussia, 
in France, in Belgium, and in Hol- 
land, such as had not been seen in 
Europe since the day when the her- 
mit of Picardy—* the apostle of a 
holy war’’—journeyed from land to 
land applying the torch “to that in- 
flammable mass of enthusiasm which 
then pervaded Europe,” and when 
an “epidemical phrenzy,” seizing 
upon thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of all ranks and ages and of 
both sexes, impelled them to join 
the standard of the cross, and march 
to the rescue and defense of the 
holy city. ‘Ihe day was ushered in 
by the ringing of bells and the 
booming of cannon. The Moselle 
was alive with steamers crowded 
with passengers, among whom were 
many ladies of rank, decked with 
an abundance of rosaries, scapula- 





* These statements are made upon the 
authority of an intelligent German gentle- 
man, himself the son of a Protestant pas- 
tor residing in the vicinity of Tréves. 
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ries, and “representations of the 
robe embroidered on silk or engra- 
ved on paper,” some belonging to 
friends detained at home, which they 
were intending to put in contact with 
the sacred garment. Many smaller 
boats decorated with banners and 
sacred symbols, were floating down 
the river without sail or oars. All 
kinds of vehicles lined the roads to 
the august city, while throngs of pil- 
grims in different costumes journey- 
edalong on foot. ‘ Whoever,” said 
Arnoldi, “is able to walk, and does 
not go to worship the holy coat, can 
not see God and shall not inherit 
eternal life.” Multitudes of the 
poorer classes forsook their work in 
the season of harvest, mortgaged 
their humble dwellings, pawned their 
personal efiects, and raised money 
as they could, to enable themselves 
and their families to make this bless- 
ed pilgrimage.t Whole congrega- 
tions came in mass led by their 
priests, who kept alive their enthu- 
siasm by frequent exhortations and 
solemn chants, while the red cross 
gleaming on the white folds of the 
banner that waved from the Minster- 
tower, fired their zeal as they ap- 
proached the city. ‘The scene apart 
from its humiliating associations was 
animating and picturesque, and en- 
listed the sympathy of many a 
Protestant spectator in spite of his 
better judgment. Picture to your- 
self an innumerable and yet an hour- 
ly increasing throng of men, wo- 
men and children, crowding every 
road and avenue leading to the city, 
with banners flying, crucifixes borne 
aloft, maidens clothed in white strew- 
ing flowers,—whole communities 
numbering in some instances two or 
three thousand souls marching in 
double column, the children dressed 
in white in advance, each division 





t The suffering in’ consequence during 
the ensuing winter from scanty supplies 
was extreme ; and it was greatly aggrava- 
ted in some places by the overflowing of 
the Rhine. 








headed by priests in sacred vest- 
ments, chanting their solemn or 
lively strains, the whole procession 
alternately singing hymns and tell- 
ing Aves and Pater-nosters on their 
rosaries, by day enlivening the quiet 
vales of the Moselle, at night light- 
ing up the surrounding hills with in- 
numerable torches,—think of such 
a stream of life pouring through va- 
rious channels into the city by day 
and night for seven successive weeks, 
until according to the most careful 
computation more than a million of 
strangers had passed through its 
gates, and you can form some idea 
of this novel and remarkable spec- 
tacle. The accommodations of the 
city were insufficient for the multi- 
tudes who nightly sought a lodging 
within its walls; temporary dormi- 
tories were erected on every hand, 
and yet many found it impossible to 
procure a bed at any price. In fact, 
sleep was almost banished from 
Tréves during those seven weeks,* 
for the night resounded with the 
ringing of bells and the firing of 
cannon and the shouts of the multi- 
tude, hailing the arrival of new bands 
of pilgrims. By day the city wore 
the appearance of a great fair. 
Brisk was the business done in me- 
dallions, rosaries, rings, books, en- 
gravings and other fancy articles 
bearing the inscription of the holy 
coat. Games and exhibitions of 
divers sorts were to be witnessed on 
every hand. Amusements and de- 
votions were blended in the style of 
the Carnival. Yet so efficient were 
the regulations of the police that 
good order was generally preserved, 
and there was far less of misery, 
vice and crime apparent than might 
have been looked for in such a pro- 
miscuous concourse of strangers. 
The heavy rains which fell during a 
part of the season produced much 





* A seventh week was added to the pe- 
riod of exhibition as first announced by 
Arnoldi. “ Positively, the last week” of 
the holy coat! 
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sickness and distress, though they 
scarcely damped the enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims. 

The exhibition of the holy tunic 
commenced on the morning of the 
18th of August at ten o’clock. Af. 
ter pontifical high mass had been 
performed by bishop Arnoldi, and 
an oration suited to the occasion had 
been pronounced by Dr. Broun, the 
great portal of the cathedral on the 
right was thrown open, and the pil. 
grims, ** marshalled by officers with 
scarfs of red and yellow—the colors 
of Tréves,” proceeded up the cen- 
tral nave to a platform of variegated 
marble where upon an illuminated 
altar, the sacred garment (resem. 
bling a common French blouse of a 
brown ochre color) was exhibited in 
a glass case “decked with white 
satin and blue drapery. trimmed with 
gold.” The pilgrims prostrated 
themselves before it, while the or- 
gan pealed forth the Te Deum, and 
the attending priests took their ro- 
saries, medallions, &c., and touched 
them to the garment, through an 
orifice in the case, that they might 
imbibe some of its sanctity ; most 
favored were those whose own hands 
were suffered to come into contact 
with the sacred relic. The pilgrims 
then stood each for a moment to 
survey the garment, cast their offer- 
ings into the basin in front of it, and 
then descending a stair-case on the 
opposite side of the platform passed 
out by a side door and went to make 
confession and receive absolution in 
one of the neighboring churches. 
In this manner from 20,000 to 30,000 
persons visited the garment daily 
during the twelve hours in which the 
cathedral was kept open. Many of 
the deluded multitude worshiped 
the tunic upon their knees, saying, 
“Holy coat, | come to thee!” 
“* Holy coat, to thee I pray !” “ Holy 
coat, pray for me!” ‘Sacred 
Christ, envelope our souls!” 

In the course of the exhibition, 
various miracles were said to have 
been wrought upon the sick and 
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ihe infirm,* even as of old a wo- 
man was healed of an issue of blood 
by touching the hem of the Savior’s 

rment. The sick were borne to 
the Cathedral by their friends and 
there prayed to the coat itself; 
« Blessed robe of our Lord, relieve 
us from these afflictions!” The 
morecredulous believed that this gar- 
ment was woven for the infant Jesus 
by his virgin mother, that it had 
been radiant with celestial glory on 
the mount of transfiguration, that it 
had grown with his growth, and had 
imbibed the bloody sweat in the ago- 
ny of Gethsemane. In fact, accord- 
ing to an author before us, all these 
things were averred in the author- 
ized Litany of the holy coat, in 
which occur the following “ Blas- 
phemous words :”— 

“By the miraculous power of thy 
sacred coat, by touching which the sick 
and the bowed-down were healed. 

“By thy divine transfiguration on 
Mount Tabor, where the raiment became 
white as snow. 

* By thy bloody sweat on the Mount 
of Olives, with which thy sacred coat 
was penetrated and wet through. 

«By th sacred blood which we wor- 
ship, in thy sacred coat, redeem us, oh 
Jesus!’ 


Such was the memorable exhibi- 
tion of the holy coat of Tréves. 
It was officially requested that dur- 
ing the exhibition ‘both citizens 
and strangers should avoid criticism 
on religious matters or opinions.” 
No discussions, no inquiry, nothing 


* The case which obtained the great- 
est notoriety was that of the Countess 
Droste-Vischering, “a young lady of one 
of the first families in those parts and of 
the highest personal character,’ who had 
been afflicted for several years With a con- 
traction of the knee-joint. “ Her lame- 
hess was such that she had to be carried 
out of the inn at Tréves to the shrine of 
the relic; but on prostrating herself be- 
fore it she was instantly healed, and leav- 
ing her crutches at the shrine walked 

ick to the inn leaning on the arm of a 
friend. But—alas, for the miracle, subse- 
quent surgical examination proved that 

limb was straightened, or its rigidity 
temporarily relaxed by a sudden, violent 
and injurious muscular effort, attributable 
to the extacy of her faith. 
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but implicit faith and blind adora- 
tion during these forty-nine days of 
superstition and folly. ‘ The voice 
of politics was hushed—the busy 
commerce of the city, and even the 
harvest labors of the field were si- 
lent—every thing pertaining to this 
world’s occupations and concerns 
was neglected, to give pomp and 
emphasis to the sad spectacle of 
men’s faith deceived and led astray 
by a piece of an old garment.” 

On the 7th of October, the exhibi- 
tion was closed. The holy relic was 
removed from the public gaze and, 
in presence of the whole body of 
the clergy, was wrapped in a triple 
envelope of silk and deposited in a 
triple chest which was sealed with 
sixteen seals and afterwards walled 
in by substantial masonry. A dis- 
course was delivered by Bishop 
Arnoldi on the seamless coat as a 
symbol of the unity of the church, 
and a public and pompous proces- 
sion, civil, military and ecclesiastical, 
with torch-lights, banners and bands 
of music, moved from the Cathe- 
dral to the palace of the Bishop 
amid the thunder of cannon, the 
ringing of bells and the joy of a 
general illumination. Thus ended 
the ceremonies. 

We may well pause here and re- 
flect upon what has been described. 
What is it that we have seen? A 
million of people gathered from a 
wide region of country, prostrating 
themselves with enthusiastic devo- 
tion before an old defaced garment, 
and then going away rejoicing as if 
they had seen the Lord and had ob- 
tained eternal life. And this is not 
a scene of the middle ages, but of 
the nineteenth century, it is not the 
assembling of tens of thousands of 
Hindoos at the festival of Jugger- 
naut, it is the assembling of a mil- 
lion of Germans to see and to adore 
a purple rag. It is in the land of 
Luther and the Reformation, the land 
of literature, science and art, among 
a people who can read in the lan- 
guage of Luther’s Bible, that this 
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thing is done. It isin Prussia, where 
schools abound, where even the 
lowest classes of the people are 
compelled to have their children 
instructed in the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, where a system of national 
education has been established for 
a whole generation——a system 
which has received the warmest eu- 
logiums of statesmen and men of 
letters in France, as well as of some 
prominent writers on education in 
our own country. Probably of the 
million of pilgrims who resorted to 
Tréves from the adjacent Prussian 
provinces, there was not more than 
one in a thousand who could not 
read, write, cipher and recite the 
catechism of the church to which 
he belonged, for this is the substance 
of a common school education in 
Prussia.* 

How can we account for such a 
phenomenon? It could not have 
been witnessed in this country ; and 
that too not merely on account of 
the numerical majority of Protest- 
ants here, but because the Roman 
Catholics themselves as a_ body 
would not countenance such a piece 
of imposture. The priests and 
“chief pastors” could not presume 
so far upon the credulity of the peo- 
ple, except of such as have just 
landed from foreign paris. Such a 
spectacle could not have been wit- 
nessed in this country, because in 
this country thought is free; men 
are not only encouraged but com- 
pelled to think and speak and act 
for themselves. In Prussia, men 
are taught, rather than educated ; 
taught by rules and formulas; not 
trained in the habit of independent 
thinking. Probably thousands of 
persons in the lower Rhine, though 
able to read, live and die without 
knowing what a newspaper is, and 
without seeing a copy of the holy 
Scriptures. Under an autocratic 
government, weighed down bya 








* See a previous notice of Mr. Laing’s 
book at page 136 of this volume. 
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vast body of functionaries in eve 

department, trained to implicit obe. 
dience by long and severe discipline 
in the army, restricted in the ex. 
pression of opinion and even in ac. 
quiring information by a vigilant 
censorship of the press, the peo 
ple have no habit of manly, inde. 
pendent thinking, and therefore no 
power and often no wish to break 
the yoke of political or of spiritual 
despotism. ‘The mouths of govern. 
ment officials are closed by self-in. 
terest, and independent, thinking 
men are not allowed to publish their 
views of state or church policy.t 
There is truth as well as poetry in the 
saying of an Italian exile concerning 
his own down-trodden country; 
** Italy must de, before Italy can think; 
but Italy is not.” And so we fear 
Prussia is not; her people are not in 
any sense which encourages or even 
allows of manly thought and action.¢ 
We speak here of her people ina 
mass. We yield to none in ouradmi- 
ration of German literature ; we hon- 
or the scholars of Germany for their 
enthusiasm in the pursutt of knowl- 
edge, for their patience in the in- 
vestigation of truth, and for their 
invaluable contributions to every de- 
partment of human learning. Yet 








t As an illustration of the condition of 
the press in many parts of Germany, take 
the following from a late newspaper. 

The Bavarian Government, asa special 
mark of favor, has allowed the editors 
of certain Bavarian newspapers to receive 
copies of the English, French, and Ger- 
man journals that are forbidden entrance 
into the kingdom ; but it has exacted from 
them a solemn oath not to allow them to 
go out of their offices for a single moment, 
to be seen*by any other person than he 
who has need of them, in the preparation 
of articles for his own newspaper, and 
not to keep them for more than twelve 
hours ata time, but t6 give them up to 
the government censors. This fact will 
give your readers an idea of the delight 
ful liberty we enjoy in Germany 

t We rejoice that even as we write 
there is a promise of better things ia 
Prussia ; that the people have the prom- 
ise of a constitution and a representative 
government, the first elements of civil 
and religious freedom. 
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js not the whole structure of socie- 
ty in Germany, unfavorable to that 
strong, independent, bold and prac- 
tical way of thinking and of acting 
in which men are trained alike by 
our political, religious and educa- 
tional institutions? The mind of 
a people to be truly educated must 
have free scope in public affairs and 
in the government of the country. 
Education is worth but little if he 
who has knowledge can not use it; 
if he may not hope to acquire pow- 
er in society by means of a well- 
stored and well-disciplined mind. 
The system of education which 
does not contemplate this, which is 
restricted to the scholastic and the 
esthetic, the formal and traditional, 
is necessarily stinted and false. 
“The preponderance of the wsthe- 
tic, in the education, literature, and 
daily life of the German people, 
has not worked favorably on the 
present generation. It has diffused 
a weakness and frivolity of charac- 
ter, a turn for ease and present en- 
joyment, and a disregard for, or ig- 
norance of, higher objects than it 
presents to the mind.”* 

How terrible is the incubus of 
superstition upon the human mind, 
if three hundred years after the 
Reformation, it holds such sway over 
millions in Germany! How aw- 
ful the curse which Rome has en- 
tailed upon the human race by in- 
troducing into that very religion 
which was designed to free man- 
kind from all formalism and all 
idolatry, these very ingredients of 
spiritual degeneracy, in as large a 
proportion as is compatible with the 
name and semblance of Christiani- 
ty. By addressing the imagination 
through the senses; by gratifying 
the love of the marvelous; by ap- 
pealing to selfish hopes and fears ; 
by fostering spiritual pride and the 
natural inclination of men to attri- 
bule a sacred efficacy to “ the per- 





* Laing, p. 157. This judgment may 
de too sweeping, biased by English pre- 
judices, but it is founded in truth. 
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formance of some outward act, or 
the presence of some material ob- 
ject ;” in a word, by ministering to 
everything in man that makes him 
an idolater, she grafts upon Chris- 
tianity an idolatry as dangerous as 
it is subtle, elaborate and refined. 
The regard which we cherish for 
the personal effects of a departed 
friend, or for any memento of the 
illustrious dead, Rome has pervert- 
ed to an idolatrous veneration of 
the fictitious garment of Christ. 
The fond thought that the loved 
ones who are gone from us are not 
only in a state of consciousness but 
are yet mindful of us, she abuses to 
a belief in the intercession of saints 
and in the efficacy of prayers for 
the dead. Her influence in this 
respect is widely felt over the Prot- 
estant world; or rather the influ- 
ence of those natural tendencies 
to superstition which Rome _ has 
cultivated in the name of Christian- 
ity. How much superstition is 
there about the Lord’s Supper; 
about baptism; about houses of 
worship and forms of worship ; 
about ordinations; about the burial 
of tne dead; about everything per- 
taining to religion! Protestants 
have much to learn from this same 
holy coat of Tréves. ‘They may 
pity or laugh at the million who 
worship it, they may congratulate 
themselves upon their superior in- 
telligence, and yet they may be in- 
dulging in some peurile superstition, 
under the lingering curse of Rome. 

Christ selected and arranged 
everything in his outward circum- 
stances with a view to guard against 
superstition in his followers. He left 
no memorial of himself but the sim- 
ple, common bread and wine; he 
was * without form or comeliness,” 
void of worldly attractions, that men 
might love him for his character and 
not for his coat. 

A political lesson may be learned 
also from the event which has been 
described. In the words of an au- 
thor before us, “there was a con- 








centration of physical force within 
eight weeks, ina given spot of a 
kingdom under autocratic military 
rule, which it would have puzzled 
a Napoleon or a Wellington to have 
drawn together, and compared to 
which the standing armies of any 
government, the two or three hun- 
dred thousand men of any army, 
are but a drop in the torrent. It 
shows the irresistible force of a 
whole people in movement. It re- 
peats the lesson to monarchs which 
the French revolution told in France ; 
the resistance of the Caucasian 
tribes is telling to Russia; the re- 
sistance of the Arab tribes to 
France ; O’Connell and his monster 
meetings (and we would add, the 
anti-corn-law league) to England ; 
and which all history tells, in every 
page, that the will of the people is 
the master-power in society, which 
may be guided, but can not be ex- 
tinguished.”* When shall that will 
be put forth in its resistless might 
for something great and noble and 
worthy of its aim? 

The first scene in this moral dra- 
ma is now closed. The second 
opens with better promise. The 
announcement of Bishop Arnoldi 
that the holy coat would be exhibit- 
ed at Tréves, called forth the cen- 
sures not only of Protestants, but of 
the more enlightened Roman Cath- 
olics. The genuineness of the re- 
lic became the topic of discussion 
and men of learning exposed the 
cheat. Two Professors at the neigh- 
boring University of Bonn, Drs. 
Gildermeister and Von Sybel—one 
of them a Catholic—treated the 
subject in the true German style. 
The result of their investigations 
may be summed up in the state- 
ment, that neither in form, color, 
material nor workmanship can the 
Tréves relic be regarded as a Jew- 
ish garment of the time of Christ. 
It is not according to the style of 
garments then worn in Palestine, 
and having been originally dyed 





* Laing, p. 25. 
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with purple it must have been too 
costly and pompous for one so poor 
and humble as Jesus of Nazareth.t 
Some evil minded person avers also 
that on close examination, with the 
aid of a microscope, the ill-matched 
figures of the border indicate a 
seam; and more than all the Bonn 
professors show that there are 
twenty-four sacred tunics, each 
claiming to be the identical coat of 
Christ.¢ But what of all this? 
Are there not three heads and six 
index fingers§ of John the Baptist, 
three embalmed bodies of Lazarus, || 
and anatomical duplicates of sever. 
al of the Apostles with additional 
duplicates of hands, feet or heads, 
in the keeping of different churches 
and convents in continental Europe? 
Is not the “napkin that was about 
the head” of Jesus in the sepulchre 
to be seen at Nice, at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, at Utrecht, at Besancon, at 
Cadonium and at Alsace? Is not 
the towel with which Christ washed 
the feet of the Apostles to be found 
at Rome in the Church of St. John 
Lateran, and also at Aix-la-Chapelle 
with the impress of Judas’s foot 


t The original cost is computed at from 
+ £16 to £25! 
¢ The first edition of their pamphlet 
enumerated eighteen or twenty; in the 
third edition, the number is increased 
to twenty-four. Gregory of ‘Tours, who 
died 594, mentions a Galatian tunic. Je- 
rusalem possessed one in 740. Two 
others are mentioned in the ninth centu- 
ry, and Edward the Confessor bestowed 
one or part of one upon Westminster. 
Others are to be found, each attested by 
miracles, bulls or authentic documents, 
at Argenteuil, Rowe, Bremen, Ghent, 
Fliens, Corbie, Tournay, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, Friaul, Thiers, Constantinople, Mos- 
cow, Montedell ’Alvernia, Mantua, Mal- 
lorca and Halle. Besides all this, the 
Turks claimed to have the relic in Cal- 
vin's day; and the Russians assert that 
it fell to the lot of a Georgian soldier, who 
served in the Roman army, and so event- 
ually came into the hands of a Greek 
patriarch by whom it was divided into 
two parts, (as the church had already 
been) one of which was deposited in the 
golden cross of the Kremlin. 
§ At Besancon, Toulouse, Lyons, Bour- 
ges, Florence and Macon. 
|| At Marseilles, Autun and Avalona. 
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upon it?* Is not the marble chair 
in which St. Peter sat when bishop 
of Antioch, preserved in the church 
of St. Peter in Venice, as a genuine 
relic, notwithstanding the Arabic 
inscription on the back piece which 
proves it to have been the tomb- 
stone of a Mohammedan? = What if 
there are pretensions to the holy 
tunic in other quarters? Does not 
Arnoldi assure you that this alone 
is the seamless coat, and have you 
not seen its miraculous virtue ? 
What care the million of pilgrims 
who have just received absolution 
about the irreverent speculations of 
the professors at Bonn? Arnoldi 
has carried his point; he has had 
his seven weeks’ solemnity ; he has 
received his million of dollars. 
Yes—but there is a voice which 
Germany shall hear! there is a 
power that Rome herself shall feel ! 

In the obscure settlement of Lau- 
rahiitte, an iron foundry in upper 
Silesia, about half a mile from the 
Russian frontier, there was living a 
Roman Catholic priest, thirty-one 
years of age, in the capacity of an 
instructor of youth. He was under 
ecclesiastical censure. He had of- 
ficiated for eighteen months as 
chaplain at Grottkau near Breslau, 
where he had devoted himself to the 
religious instruction of the people, 
especially of the young, with too 
little regard for the traditions of the 
church. During that time a bishop 
was chosen by the chapter of Bres- 
lau, who was reported to be a liber- 
al and conscientious man ; but his 
confirmation was delayed for more 
than a year. Our zealous neo- 
phyte, under the signature of “a 
chaplain,” animadverted somewhat 





* Asan offset to the holy coat there is 
Preserved at Aix-la-Chapelle the chemise 
of the blessed virgin, of which Calvin 
rhe “if Mary had sprung from the loins 

an antediluvian giant, she could not 

ve worn a chemise of such dimensions.” 

is also enough of the virgin's milk 

Preserved in different churches to fill sev- 
eral hogsheads. 
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caustically upon this delay, through 
the columns of a newspaper of the 
diocese, and significantly asked 
whether it was still necessary * to 
send gold-laden cavalcades to Rome, 
in order to become a bishop,” and 
insisted that the Germans should 
not be under the controi of Italy. 
On being accused of the authorship 
of the offensive article, the young 
priest of Grottkau refused either to 
implicate himself or to disavow its 
sentiments, and he was accordingly 
deprived of his chaplaincy, notwith- 
standing his own appeal and the 
strong remonstrance of his parish- 
ioners and of the authorities of the 
town. Under this decree of suspen- 
sion, he retired into comparative 
exile in Laurahiitte. 

But his manly spirit could not be 
curbed by ecclesiastical discipline. 
In youth he was a shepherd-boy upon 
the giant mountains of Neisse, 
where he caught the wild free spirit 
of nature, though tinged with mel- 
ancholy by religious meditation. 
At the age of fourteen, having re- 
ceived the rudiments of education 
in the parish school, he was sent to 
the gymnasium of Neisse as a lad 
of promise, and soon became dis- 
tinguished for his fondness for the 
literature and history of his native 
country. ‘In 1836, he attended the 
Breslau University, as a student of 
theology, and after having finished 
his course of study, entered, in 
1839, the priestly seminary at Bres- 
lau.” The priesthood of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, by raising the 
sons of the poor to a position of 
sanctity and power, becomes an ob- 
ject of ambition in countries where 
distinctions of rank prevail. This 
youth like many others devoted 
himself to the service of the church, 
partly to gratify the desires of friends 
and partly as a ready method of 
gaining an independent support ; he 
had also a sincere desire to become 
in the true meaning of the term “a 
teacher of the people.” But no 
sooner had he entered the seminary 
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than he began to feel the iron hand 
of the hierarchy. It is the policy 
of Rome and one secret of her 
power, to educate men for specific 
posts and offices subject to her con- 
trol. She does not give her priest- 
hood the qualifications of a general, 
liberal education, by which they 
may adapt themselves to any sphere, 
but she trains them for particular 
courses which all terminate within 
herself. She makes tools for her 
own use. Our young student was 
put into the treadmill of ceremonies 
and lip-devotions, compelled to re- 
peat Latin prayers for five or six 
hours daily, subjected to prison dis- 
cipline at meals, and to the penance 
of compulsory idleness. In short, 
everything was done to reduce his 
mind to a state of “ ghastly stagna- 
tion” —to produce a mental vacuity 
which the church alone could fill. 
Meanwhile he saw proofs of cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy in his supe- 
riors, which caused his yet uncon- 
taminated mind to shrink with hor- 
ror from the monster system with 
which he was involved. “The 
young man of four and twenty had 
closed accounts between himself 
and all mankind ;” he felt as if he 
was “enveloped forever in an im- 
penetrable shroud, and as if doleful 
spirits were singing dirges over him 
throughout the gloomy night.’* 
He was subjected to the most hu- 
miliating oppression. Unconditional 
obedience to a foreign hierarchy was 
demanded of him, with “ the blind 


*« Porty youths,” he says, “in the full 
bloom of their age and consciousness of 
their powers, glided like mummied spec- 
tres through the limits of the seminary ,cast- 
ing gloomy silent glances at each other, as 
if each tried to discover whether feelings 
kindred to those which rankled within, 
were shared by his companions; while 
each too vainly sought to kindle in him- 
self that devoted heroism which should 
enable him at no distant day to sacrifice 
the heaven of his youthful hopes, his wish- 
es and his freedom, in order, as we were 
taught, to be more capable of promoting 
the temporal and eternal welfare of our 
fellow creatures.” 


reception of every doctrine and tra- 
dition” of the church. All that 
sustained him, was the hope of one 
day making himself and others, 
free. With such experience he 
came forth from that * grave of |iy. 
ing youth” after two years’ inhuma- 
tion, resolved to be faithful in the 
office of a religious teacher, and 
to oppose blind ceremonies and 
foreign ecclesiastical domination.t 
Even the veneration shown him as 
a priest disgusted him. His con- 
duct at Grottkau shows how well he 
adhered to that determination. But 
the Breslau controversy was local, 
and he had proved himself power- 
less in his first conflict with his ee- 
clesiastical superiors. There was 
a greater work for him to do, a work 
for Germany—a work for the world. 
His summary degradation for con- 
tumacy had no tendency to mitigate 
his feelings of hostility to ecclesias- 
tical authority. In his retirement 
at Laurahiitte he seems to have 
meditated some bolder onset upon 
the corruptions and the tyranny of 
Rome, and yet at times to have des- 
paired of ever realizing his long 
cherished wishes. These conflict 





t “ Finally resolved to be a teacher of 
the people, in the true sense of the ex- 
pression, not in that assigned to it by the 
church,—resolved to speak the truth 
without respect to persons, and to become 
no hypocrite, | entered on my office at 
Grottkau. Being unacquainted in my 
sphere of labor, some time elapsed before 
I came to know my field of action, or 
was enabled sufficiently to discharge the 
practical duties of my station. 1 found 
my school to be the field best adapted to 
the measure of my capacity. In school I 
was free from the espionage by which I 
knew my pulpit to be surrounded—which 
oppressed my heart and nearly stopped 
my utterance ; free from the yo 
feeling which the confessional produce 
within me, where I seemed to be an idol, 
or a judge set over the thoughts and con- 
sciences of my fellow men. When the 
pressure of the priestly yoke at times be- 
came too much for me, I have fled for ref- 
uge to the youth and innocence of the 
school, and have never failed to leave it 
with my strength renewed. These chil- 
dren little knew the infinite service which 
they rendered me!” 
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ing emotions are admirably express- 
in the following lines written on his 
thirtieth birth-day, Oct. 16, 1843. 


« My noon is come, yet, anchored fast, 
My chained bark cleaves to the shore ; 
My fairest dream for ever past, 
And freedom sleeps to wake no more. 


“ And yet, how high my bosom swells! 
Vainly 1 turn and seek fur rest : 
On! on! a secret voice impels ; 
‘The hour may strike, and all is lost.’ 
And high in heaven's flaming arch, 
A dazzling glory greets my eye ; 
I hear the tones of freedum’s march, 
I see her banner woo the sky. 


“ Come weal, come woe! I'll dare the task 
For which my secret wishes pine ; 
And the fair goal, fur which I ask, 
It will, it must, it shall be mine.”’* 


The last tones of his thirtieth year 
were vibrating when the call to ac- 
tion reached the suspended priest at 
Laurahiitte from the distant Dom of 
Tréves. On the Ist October, 1844, 
there appeared in a newspaper of 
Saxony? an article entitled ‘ The 
opinion of a Catholic priest, Mr. 
Johannes Ronge, on the holy coat ef 
Tréves.” It was in the form of a 
direct address to bishop Arnoldi, and 
the author having nothing to gain 
now by concealment, and but little 
further to fear from the hierarchy, 
appended to it his own signature. 
A translation of this article has been 
so widely circulated in this country 
that we barely refer to it here. It 
characterized the exhibition atTréves 
asa “ heathen festival,” a disgrace 
to Germany and of most pernicious 
consequences to the people. It 
called upon Arnoldi to withdraw the 
garment from the public gaze ; it re- 
buked him for his hypocrisy and his 
exactions, described him as the Tet- 
zel of the nineteenth century, and 
warned him of a speedy retribution. 
It protested against the despotism of 
Rome as seen in this new usurpa- 
lion over the consciences of Ger- 





_*For the translation of these spirited 
nes, we are indebted to the German cor- 

respondent of the Continental Echo. 
che Vaterlands Blatter, No. 


many; it called upon Catholics and 
Protestants to unite for their nation- 
al honor and liberty, and to keep 
bright the laurels of Huss, of Hut- 
ton and of Luther; and finally de- 
clared, in opposition to all formalism, 
that the founder of the Christian re- 
ligion left to his disciples and his fol- 
lowers, not his coat, but his spirit, 
for * his coat belongs to his execu- 
tioners.”” 

This letter, which by a marvel 
escaped the censorship of the press, 
was evidently the production of an 
earnest man, who feit that he was 
grappling in earnest with a gigantic 
system of fraud and of spiritual op- 
pression. In many points it reminds 
one of Luther. It is even bolder in lan- 
guage than the first essay of Luther 
against indulgences, though Luther’s 
was a bolder stroke, because written 
in more dark and perilous times. 
The style in the main is that of 
Luther, terse, nervous, full of vehe- 
ment argument, of withering satire, 
of fiery denunciation. There is a 
manliness, a soul about it that brings 
us at once into sympathy with the 
writer. Like the first call of Luther, 
too, it awoke in thousands the half- 
slumbering consciousness of oppres- 
sion and wrong. It was but the ut- 
terance of the struggling feelings of 
many hearts. 


“ All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul ; 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 


** In his broad breast, the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells toa tide of thought,whose surges leap 
O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 


“ Nor is he far astray, who deems 
Thatevery hope thatrises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse 
streams 
From the great heart of God.’ 


Though Ronge’s appeal was first 
published in a distant and obscure 
part of Germany, it soon found its 
way wherever the German language 
is spoken and every where met with 
a warm response. The author was 
hailed as a new reformer. At the 
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same time, he was bitterly assailed by 
the Romish hierarchy, and * every 
possible charge affecting his charac- 
ter as a student, as a priest, as a 
teacher and as a man was raked up 
against him.” He was made to feel 
the full weight of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure; already suspended, he was 
now deposed and excommunicated. 
Alas! where were the prison, the 
torture and the stake, when so fita 
victim offered? Alas for Rome! 
There is a difference after all be- 
tween the sixteenth and the nine- 
teenth century! Ronge now felt 
that his “* hour” indeed had “ struck,” 
and he put himself in earnest to the 
work. He felt the swelling impulse 
of his own lines : 
“ Est treibt so glihend meine Seele ; 
Und nirgends, nirgends find’ ich Rast ; 
Fort, fort reisst mich’s mit heisser Hast, 
Dass ich die Stunde nicht verfehle !” 
Before the publication of his let- 
ter to bishop Arnoldi, Ronge had 
prepared an “‘ appeal to the inferior 
Catholic clergy,” which was kept 
back from the press by the Leipsic 
censorship. This now was suffer- 
ed to appear, and speedily passed 
through several editions. It called 
upon the clergy to stand forth as 
* independent German priests,” to 
* banish the Latin tongue from the 


churches,” to renounce celibacy, and’ 


to abolish auricular confession and 
every other lucrative device which 
** degrades the priesthood into mere 
tax-gatherers for the Roman trea- 
sury.” This appeal had a powerful 
effect upon both priests and people. 
It was followed by the autobiography 
of Ronge, entitled his justification, 
the substance of which has been 
given in the preceding pages. This 
publication was soon suppressed by 
the censors. Then came a succes- 
sion of addresses and appeals, most 
of which are embodied in the nar- 
rative of Schlossman before us, and 
some of which (such as Ein Wort 
an die Romlinge in Deutschland, und 
nur an diese, zum Neuenjahr, 1845,) 
are in the most terse and vigorous 


style of religious controversy. Eve 
step in this discussion led Ronge fur. 
ther from Rome. 

The exhibition of the holy coat 
was to Ronge, like the sale of indul. 
gences to Luther, the mere occasion 
for giving vent to thoughts and feel. 
ings which long had labored in his 
breast. But there was this marked 
difference between the two cases, 
The exhibition at Tréves was a mere 
triumph of priestcraft, pernicious 
and degrading indeed, but not as- 
sailing the vital point of the Gospel 
so directly as did the vending of in- 
dulgences. Hence Ronge, in op- 
posing the former, contended for 
liberty ; L&ther, in opposing the lat- 
ter, contended for the Gospel. The 
occasion which called forth each 
champion was in strict accordance 
with his previous discipline. Luther 
had passed through a long and se- 
vere spiritual conflict, and had at 
length found peace in Christ. Then 
putting on the armor of the Gospel, 
he fought his way through the an- 
tagonist doctrines, the Pharisaism 
and the spiritual domination of Rome, 
Ronge, too, had a severe meatal 
conflict while in the seminary, but it 
was not like that of the monk of 
Erfurth in his cell. It was the strug- 
gle of a manly spirit against op- 
pression. It was the despotism of 
the Romish hierarchy which the free 
heart of the shepherd boy could not 
brook. He found relief, not in the 
discovery of the great plan of justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, but in the 
hope that he might one day aid in 
breaking the chains of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. He stood forth, not so 
much for the pure doctrine of the 
cross as for religious liberty ; not $0 
much against the system of human 
merit, (though he renounced that,) 
as against “ the constraint exercised 
by the Pope in matters of religion.” 


“T stand forth,” he says, “ against the 
Romish hierarchy, because it crushes my 
dignity as a man and reduces me to a dis 
graceful vassalage. ; 

“IT stand forth against the tyrannical 
dominion of the Romish hierarchy, be 
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cause it prevents me from faithfully pur- 
suing my vocation asa teacher of the peo- 


ple. . , 

«J stand forth against the tyrannical 
power of the Romish hierarchy, because I 
am convinced that what they call the 
Catholic religion is not the true Catholic 
doctrine, nor one calculated to promote 
the happiness of the people; that the 
Roman hierarchy neither teaches nor acts 
jn accordance with the fundamental doc- 
trines of the religion founded by Christ; 
but that it has introduced abuses and fram- 
ed ordinances which are calculated to un- 
dermine the spiritual and the physical 
welfare of nations, and only to augment 
the wealth and power of a privileged 

iesthood, of whom the Roman Bishop 
is the head; and lastly I stand forth 
against the tyrannical power of the Ro- 
man hierarchy because its statutes aim 
directly to produce disunion and oppres- 

y top pp 

sion in my native land.” 


From these declarations it is ap- 
parent that Ronge was moved to his 
work mainly by a desire for personal 
independence, by the spirit of pat- 
riotism, and by strong sympathies 
with universal humanity. These 
are also prominent characteristics 
of the reformation in which he is a 
conspicuous leader. As a religious 
movement, it is more negative than 
positive ; more the renunciation of 
Romanism as a system of errors and 
abuses, than the avowal of those fun- 
damental truths of the Gospel, which 
are diametrically opposed to Roman- 
ism. Luther grasped first of all the 
great doctrine of justification by 
faith, fixed himself upon it as Bible 
truth, made it the center and the 
soul of his doctrinal belief, pushed 
it forward as the first principle of 
the Reformation, tried every thing 
by it, and hewed down and cast 
away whatever was opposed to it. 
Luther's movement was a breaking 
forth of vital religion, of the living 
truth of God in the very depths of 
formalism and error—like the heav- 
ingof volcanic fire. Ronge’s move- 
ment is rather the opening of a vent 
for that fire in order that it may 
burn freely. Luther rent asunder 
the whole fabric of Romanism, be- 
cause the word of God in his soul 
could not be bound; Ronge has 


broken loose from the superstitions 
and the oppression of Rome, that 
he may be at liberty to seek the 
truth. Truth, Bible truth, truth be- 
lieved and felt as a living reality, 
wrought the first reformation, the 
love of liberty the second. Ronge 
grappled with the external as Lu- 
ther did with the internal; he was 
moved from without, by oppression, 
as Luther was from within, by con- 
viction. Both movements tend ulti- 
mately, however, to the same gen- 
eral result. It is natural for Ronge, 
without Luther’s experience of the 
vitality of the Gospel, in throwing 
off the trammels of a false system, 
to discard even the wholesome re- 
straints of truth for an ideal liberty, 
and with Blanco White to reject the 
miracles and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity itself in renouncing the im- 
postures and the dogmas of Roman- 
ism. But he wears to us the ap- 
pearance of a sincere inquirer after 
truth. Though he has been accused 
of selfish aims and may have been 
made somewhat vain and ambitious 
for sudden elevation, there is nothing 
either in his portrait before us, or in 
his writings or conduct so far as 
they are known to us, to indicate that 
he is an enthusiast, a demagogue, 
a seeker for popularity, a crafty and 
designing man, or any thing other 
than an honest and earnest defender 
of the rights of conscience and of 
spiritual Christianity so far as he 
understands it.* We can not but 
hope that he will at length come 
fully into the understanding and the 
spirit of the Gospel of Christ, and, 
after vascillating from one extreme 
to the other, will finally settle down 





* Ronge’s moral character is above sus- 
picion. His enemies have never been 
able to fasten upon him the least immor- 
ality. Some yet in the church of Rome 
have even given their voluntary testimony 
to the purity of his life. His earlier pub- 
licutions were deficient in a truly evan- 
gelical tone and spirit; his later publica. 
tions have verged more distinctly towards 
the sentiments of “the Friends of light,” 
which will be referred to on a subsequent 


page. 
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upon that truth which was to Luther 
asarock. It is better to pray for 
him, and if possible to instruct him, 
as an inquirer, than to scout him as 
a rationalist. 

But God seldom commits any 
great work to a single individual, or 
limits himself to any one mode of 
operation. His plans are vast and 
comprehensive, including many 
modes and many agents. Entirely 
independent of Ronge and of his 
controversy about the holy coat, a 
priest in western Prussia, in the 
town of Schneidemihl in the small 
duchy of Posen, had been silently 
trained to the work of reform. 
Johannes Czerski, a native of Wer- 
lubien, of humble parentage, a man 
of moderate capacity and few early 
advantages, but having great sim- 
plicity of character and apparent 
singleness of aim, a modest, humble- 
minded man, was destined to take 
the first step in the new secession 
from Rome. ‘Till his thirteenth 
year he was taught little more than 
to read in the Polish tongue ; but he 
was then sent to the grammar school 
in Bromberg, and thence to the gym- 
nasium at Conitz, where he made 
respectable attainments in scholar- 
ship. He completed his course of 
study in the Priest’s seminary at 
Posen. Here he read with delight, 
but often by stealth, the word of 
God, and several works of ecclesias- 
tical history—among them Sarpi’s 
Historia Concilii Tridentini, which 
he procured with difficulty.* Doubts 
were awakened in his mind respect- 





* Czerski gives the same view of the me- 
thod of instruction in the seminary, which 
Ronge has presented in his“ justification.” 
He says, ‘‘the clergy train the young 
priestly plant entirely to their own taste, 
and water it with water from the Tiber that 
the full-grown tree may bring forth only 
Roman fruit. They force, as | may say, 
every theological student to draw ona 
coat, brought, cut and ready, from the 
great clothing ware-house of the Vatican ; 
whether the coat fit or not, is of little con- 
sequence; it may pinch here, or hang 


ing many of the dogmas of the 
church of Rome, and he frequently 
held disputes with his fellow stu. 
dents upon isolated articles of faith. 
He left the seminary dissatisfied 
with some dogmas of the church, 
suspicious that the pure light of the 
Gospel had been dimmed by hu- 
man traditions, but still a Roman 
Catholic in sentiment and with ex. 
alted views of the priestly charac- 
ter. A residence of eighteen months 
in Posen as vicar of the cathedral, 
opened his eyes to the corruptions 
of the hierarchy. He compares 
the impression made upon his 
mind in this “capital of priestly 
rule,” to that which was made up- 
on Luther by his visit to Rome; 
“to all my former doubts was su- 
peradded doubt as to the personal 
sanctity of the priesthood.” He 
“applied himself anew to the study 
of the Bible,” and “ examined some 
books which had previously been 
prohibited” to him. He was thus 
led to the following conclusions :— 


“J. That the Pope is not the divinely 
appointed head of the church; but that 
the recognition of any such head is con- 
trary to the Gospel. 

“2. That the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic church are irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of Christ in the following 
particulars :— 

(a.) The setting up of any mediator 
between God and men, besides the Great 
Mediator, Christ Jesus. 

(b.) The doctrine of auricular confes- 
sion. 

(c.) The doctrine of priestly absolu- 
tion, 

(d) The requirement of celibacy, 
which is not only unehristian but de- 
moralizing in the highest degree. 

(e.) The prohibiuon of marriages be- 


loose there ; but one must pull it and shift 
it about, until for want of a better, it can 
be borne with. A pair of Roman spec- 
tacles is next placed on his nose, through 
which he must, perforce, look at every 
object; and Roman glasses are so cut as 
seldom to give back any object in its na 
tive proportions. I, too, was furnished 
with such a pair of Roman hierarchical 
spectacles, and they showed me the world 
just as Rome willed it.” 
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tween Catholics and Protestants is un- 
seriptural. ; ; . 

(f.) The worship of images and relics 
js contrary to the Gos vel. 

(g.) The reading of the mass in an un- 
known tongue is unscriptural. 

(h.) The celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 

raccording to the ritual of the Romish 
church is unscriptual. 

“3. That the priesthood as a body, are 
not animated by a Christian spirit.” 

The reader can not fail to notice 
the difference between these grounds 
of dissent and those assigned by 
Ronge on pages 290,1. These are 
truly evangelical grounds of hostil- 
ity toRome. But these convictions 
did not lead Czerski to an immedi- 
ate secession from the hierarchy ; 
for, like Ronge, he seems to have 
indulged the hope of purifying the 
church by means of her inferior 
clergy or perhaps of a_ general 
council. In March, 1844, he left 
Posen and became the assistant pas- 
tor of the church in Schneidemihl, 
asmall town in the circle of Posen, 
in Prossian Poland. Here he found 
several of the people already pre- 
pared by the reading of the Bible 
to adopt his views. He labored as 
a true shepherd for the spiritual 
good of the flock; both “ pastor 
and people went on reading and 
learning from God’s word.” Such 
acourse could not escape the notice 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Czerski was required to give an 
account of his doctrine, and com- 
manded “not ta speak at all nor 
teach in the name of Jesus,” on 
pain of excommunication. The 
alternative thus presented to his 
mind, was, unqualified submission 
to Rome or separation from Rome. 
He chose the latter, and on the 22d 
of August resigned his office as a 
priest in the Roman Catholic church, 
thus anticipating the sentence of 
deposition. His feelings in view of 
this bold measure are thus eloquent- 
ly described in the “ Justification” 
of his conduct which he published 
soon after. We give the extract at 
length, because it seems to us that 
the character and motives of this 

Vou. V. 33 
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worthy man have been grossly mis- 
represented. 


“ Tam well aware that I shall be calum- 
niated and anathematized ; every art will 
be employed to alarm my fears; nor will 
threats alone be resorted to. Well do I 
know that no means will be left untried 
to bring about my recantation or my pun- 
ishment; but all this is foretold by Christ 
himself in Matth. xxiv, 9." 


Referring then to the language of 
Paul in Rom. viii, 35, he continues, 


“Tam in God's hand; without whose 
permission nota sparrow can fall to the 
ground, not a hair of my head can perish. 
And, although I see a heavy conflict be- 
fore me, yet, trusting in God and in the 
power of his truth, | hope to be strong 
enough to sacrifice earthly advantages 
in days to come, as I have done in days 
that are past. Threats and calumnies I 
despise ; and despite the name of heretic, 
the excommunication, and the anathema, 
with which I shall be loaded, I will show 
myself zealous for the true, unadulterated 
doctrine of Christ, as it has taken posses- 
sion of my mind; and henceforth be no 
more a minister of the Pope and his false 
doctrines, but of Almighty God only, 
and of his huly word. 1 rely upon God, 
on my right, and on my country. Hear 
my words, oh Pope! hen holy father ! 
No mortal man should claim to be called 
father in the sense you do; for one is our 
Father, even he who is in heaven. Hear 
it, Pope, clergy, and people ; ‘ he that will 
be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister ;’ and ‘ he that exalteth himself shall 
be abased!’ Hear it, Pope! hear it, ye 
clergy! we are called to teach the word 
of God, but not the wretched inventions 
of man; we ought to live in all sobriety 
and honesty, and should be temperate, 
given to hospitality, aptto teach; but we 
should not live in unchastity and fornica- 
tion; we should not be given to wine, or 
be greedy of filthy lucre ; not strikers, but 

atient; neither brawlers nor covetous. 
lear it, O Pope! and ye Romish clergy ; 
ye blind leaders of the blind; I declare 
myself free from the banner of your un- 
christian hierarchy, that I may henceforth 
live and teach the pure Gospel, such as 
Christ himself proclaimed it to the world. 
. . « Launch forth your anathemas at my 
head; kindle your fires, and forge your 
chains as of old; here I take my stand, 
and must abide whatever may befall me. 
So help me God. Amen.” 


What is this but boldness for the 
truth? There is something of Lu- 
ther’s spirit here also, though Czer- 
ski is evidently inferior to leigs in 
intellectual force. 
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Soon after Czerski’s secession, “a 
Polish lady of rank and fortune, 
having been led to believe that mo- 
tives of temporal interest had in- 
duced his secession from the Ro- 
man communion, offered him by 
letter a certain provision for life, not 
only for himself but for all his fam- 
ily, if he would reénter the church 
even though he could not its priest- 
hood.” The following extracts from 
his reply will exhibit still further 
the purity of his motives. . . . “ No 
earthly consideration can induce 
me to lay down the sword of God’s 
word, which | have lifted up against 
the enemies of Christ. The riches 
of this world can not secure either 
the happiness of my life nor my 
peace of mind. . . . You think my 
conscience must be disquieted. You 
are infinitely mistaken. My con- 
science is much quieter than when 
I was serving as a mercenary in the 
papal guard, for I now serve Christ 
alone, and expect salvation solely 
from him, not from the Pope and 
his usurped power.” 

Sentence of excommunication 
having been pronounced upon Czer- 
ski and “all his adherents, present 
and future,”—-a sentence depriving 
them even of the right of burial,— 
on the 19th of October, 1844, some 
eighteen or twenty in the town of 
Schneidemihl,organized themselves 
into a separate religious congrega- 
tion under the name of the Apos- 
tolic Catholic Church, and soon after 
sent in a written declaration* of the 
step which they had taken to the 
Prussian district government in 
Bromberg, and solicited its protec- 
tion. Czerski was elected pastor of 
this infant church. Afier his induc- 
tion into office, he distributed the 
Lord’s Supper in both kinds, and 
celebrated the mass, revised, in the 
German language. He soon mar- 
ried, according to the solemnities 


* This declaration, “‘ Offenes Glaubens- 
bekenntniss,” lies before us. It consists 
of the grounds of dissent from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and a brief sum- 
mary of doctrinal views. 
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of the Lutheran church, a lady to 
whom he already regarded himself 
as married in the sight of God, 
He found no prohibition of mar. 
riage to priesis in the Scriptures, 
but an express sanction of it ig 
1 Tim. iii, 2, and as he could not 
be married openly while a priest of 
Rome, he was united privately toa 
young woman to whom he had be. 
come attached, by some appropriate 
ceremony in the presence of re. 
spectable witnesses, who are still 
living to attest the fact. His sin in 
this matter was not fornication, for 
he regarded his companion not asa 
mistress but as a wife and avowed 
her such publicly at the first oppor. 
tunity, but decepéion in the violation 
of a solemn vow. This very act 
involved him in difficulty with his 
ecclesiastical superiors. It has 
been made the foundation of grave 
moral charges against Czerski, 
charges which come with bad grace 
from the Romish priesthood, and 
which have been echoed most in- 
considerately by many Protestants, 
Was not Luther accused of incon- 
tinence? Czerski resented the 
calumnies of his enemies by de- 
claring that a desire to live morally 
induced him to take a wife while 
yet under the vow of celibacy. 
Rome forbids her priests to marry, 
but solaces them with the assurance, 
“non unam habebis, sed mille pro 
una habebis,” and only cautions 
them, “ Frenu nicht enthaltsam sei 
wachsam.” 

The organization of the Schnei 
demiihl congregation was the first 
formal secession from the church of 
Rome. The movement was soon 
followed in other parts of Germany. 
But though the adherents of Ronge 
were multiplied on every side, it 
was not till March, 1845,7 that they 


t Preliminary steps were taken in Jan- 
uary, but on the Sth March, twelve hun- 
dred adherents of the new doctrine pre 
sented themselves in the chapel of the 
poor-house, which had been decorated for 
the occasion, and furmally seceded from 
Rome. Ronge preached powerfully. 
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organized a distinct church at Bres- 
Jau, and invited him to become its 
stor. This organization, as the 
head and type ofa new ecclesiastical 
em, took the name of the Ger- 
man Catholic Church. 

Thus even in the names of the 
religious communities formed under 
their influence respectively, do we 
discover the bent of mind in each 
of these Reformers. In all Ronge’s 
movements, the German feeling is 
seen confronting the tyranny of 
Rome ; in al! Czerki’s acts we trace 
the love of God’s word. The one 
would have a German Catholic 
church ; the other, an Apostolic or 
Christian Catholic church. Ronge 
contends for religious liberty, against 
ecclesiastical tyranny, cupidity and 
hypocrisy. Czerski contends for that 
pure doctrine which Rome has re- 
jected or defiled. He has, to some 
extent at least, the reform of re- 
ligion in view; the building up of 
a true, spiritual church everywhere ; 
for, says he, “the boundaries of 
Germany are far too narrow to 
cireumscribe Christianity.” Other 
churches have been organized under 
each of these titles. 

With regard to the doctrinal sen- 
timents of these new churches, it is 
to be observed, that, as a body, they 
have as yet adopted no creed. A 
general council or conference of the 
seceding congregations was held at 
Leipsic in March, 1845, but made 
only a declaration of general prin- 
ciples, leaving it to particular con- 
gregations to frame their own con- 
fessions of faith. Czerski has been 
blamed for having conceded too 
much on this occasion for the sake 
of union; but in subscribing the 
Leipsic declaration he only acted in 
good faith as a member of the coun- 
cil, attesting ils acts, and not intend- 
ing to adopt that meagre and avow- 
edly imperfect declaration as his en- 
tire creed. He has fully cleared 
himself of the imputation of having 
sacrificed truth to union. He may 

ve erred unintentionally in this 
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respect ; but have we forgotten the 
almost fatal concessions and com- 
promises of * the great Melancthon” 
at Augsburg? Besides, was it not 
important that the seceders should 
if possible present an unbroken front 
against the hierarchy? And this 
end was accomplished, not by sacri- 
ficing truth—not by signing it away, 
but by agreeing to adopt general 
principles of dissent, and to leave 
the form and systematic arrange- 
ment of doctrines undetermined. 
The creeds of the several congre- 
gations are vague and incongruous. 
But what else could we expect in 
such circumstances? Luther, in 
his sermon on indulgences, admits 
the efficacy of prayers for the dead ; 
and he held views concerning the 
presence of Christ in the Supper 
scarcely less confused and absurd 
than the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, which he rejected. Mr. Laing 
remarks, that ‘* we would scarcely 
find three ploughmen or workmen 
in Scotland who could not draw out 
a much more soundly reasoned con- 
fession of faith than any of these” to 
which we now refer. Very true, 
but the Scotch mind has not been 
under the blighting influence of Ro- 
manism. These confessions agree 
mainly in rejecting certain doctrines 
and practices of the Church of Rome. 
Their negative character, as is nat- 
ural, is more uniform than their 
positive character, though some go 
farther and are more consistent than 
others in rejecting error. In gener- 
al, they renounce the supremacy of 
the Pope, auricular confession, the 
invocation of saints, the worship of 
images and relics, the compulsory 
celibacy of the clergy, the doctrine 
of human merit, &c., but they are 
less harmonious in the assertion of 
positive doctrines. The churches 
formed on the Schneidemith! basis, 
of which there are now more than 
two hundred, are evangelical in sen- 
timent ; many of the rest have no 
distinct recognition of some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity 








in their creeds, The movement in 
Germany is now taking a more def- 
inite theological shape, and there are 
many men in the ranks of the se- 
ceders who are capable of giving it 
aright direction. Among these, the 
most prominent and vaiuable is Dr. 
Theiner, who is regarded even by 
Czerski himself as the head of the 
evangelical branch of the secession. 
John Anton Theiner (John seems 
to be the common name of these 
Reformers) is a native of Breslau, 
and is now in the 48th year of his 
age. He isa man of sound judg- 
ment, extensive learning and an un- 
blemished reputation. For some 
years he was a Professor (of the 
Catholic theological faculty) in the 
university of Breslau, and received 
there the dignity of a Doctor of the 
Canon law. ‘Twenty years ago, af- 
ter such men as the estimable Sailer, 
Hug, Hermes, &c., had labored in- 
effectually for the reform of the 
church, Dr. Theiner published sev- 
eral able and vigorous works in fa- 
vor of the measures which they had 
advocated, such as the purification 
of the liturgy, the introduction of the 
German language into the church- 
service, and the abolition of the 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 
These publications led to his relin- 
quishment of his professorship, and 
after various changes he was settled 
in the parish of Hundsfield, where 
he continued till the 17ih June, 1845, 
when he resigned his charge and his 
connection with Rome, and openly 
espoused the cause of the seceders. 
He has prepared a liturgy and a 
catechism for the new church, and 
has commenced the publication of 
an able work, (which was for a time 
restricted by the censors and is un- 
der the ban of the hierarchy,) en- 
titled “ Efforts at reform in the 
Catholic Church.” He has accept- 
ed the pastorship of the new church 
at Breslau, and is eminently quali- 
fied for his responsible post. 

Dr. Schreiber, Professor of history, 
and formerly of dogmatic theology, 
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in the University of Freiburg, has 
also joined the seceders. He is 
man whom the church of Rome can 
ill afford to lose. Dr. Regenbrecht, 
also Professor in the Royal Univer. 
sity of Breslau, was another valu. 
able accession to their ranks. Such 
men, of whom there are not a few, 
give character and stability to the 
movement. ‘They are the real lead- 
ers of the evangelical party, and 
sustain Czerski, who from acciden- 
tal circumstances has been rendered 
more conspicuous, though naturally 
a modest and timid man. The meek 
and venerable pastor, Licht of El. 
berfeldt, a priest of thirty years 
standing, who dissuaded his flock 
from a pilgrimage to Tréves, and the 
courageous Kerbler, a man of great 
pulpit talents and theological attain. 
ments, are also worthy of mention 
here. 

Congregations have been gather. 
ed in most of the principal towns; at 
Berlin, Breslau, Dantzig, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Magdeburg, Posen, Pots. 
dam, Worms, in short all over Ger. 
many. ‘The “ German Correspon- 
dent” thus sums up the whole move- 
ment. “In August, 1844, bishop 
Arnoldi of Tréves, set up the holy 
tunic for worship. In October, 1844, 
Johannes Ronge published his indig- 
nant expostulation against the blas- 
phemous mummery. In January, 
1845, the first separation from Rome 
consequent on that letter, was made. 
And now, (April, 1846,) Christian 
Catholic churches* have been es 
tablished in three hundred and twen 
ty-one places, (in some of which, 
such as Breslau, Berlin and Leipsic, 
several congregations exist,) form 
ing a chain from Konigsberg to Saar 





* Ronge and Czerski, after an open 
breach upon doctrinal points, have agr 
to act together as far as practicable in op 
posing the heirarchy, and in advancing 
the general interests of the secession. 
Ronge proposes the adoption of the name 
Christian Catholic, without any other dis 
linctive prenomen. The ahold matter Is 
referred to a general council, to meet this 
year. 
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briick, and from Kil, on the Baltic, 
to Constance, while the number of 
members is computed at above one 
hundred thousand. So much for 
the gaping wound which Rome has 
received in twenty months.” An- 
other year has widened that wound 
and rendered it incurable. The 
new church numbers more than 
forty thousand in the province of 
Silesia,and more than eight thousand 
in the city of Breslau alone. In his 
missionary tours, Ronge has often 
been greeted with congratulatory 
addresses, public festivals and tri- 
umphal processions ; and the public 
mind of Germany has become thor- 
oughly awakened to this movement. 

On the other hand, the movement 
has also encountered violent oppo- 
sition. Pastor Licht, Ronge and 
Czerski, have each been mobbed ; 
the sermons of the latter have been 
publicly burned at Posen ; his brother 
in Pomerania, was dismissed from 
the post of organist for giving him a 
night’s lodging ; and the house of his 
father-in-law was stoned by a fanat- 
ical rabble. A new order of “the 
heart of Mary” has been instituted, 
to pray and labor for the restoration 
of heretics. In all respects, this has 
become a movement of the age, and 
a movement for history. But we 
can not, at present, dwell longer 
upon these interesting and instruc- 
tive details; nor can we resist the 
temptation to speculate a little upon 
the probable results of the move- 
ment whose origin, progress and 
principles we have traced. What 
are ils bearings on the progress of 
truth and of Christ’s kingdom ? Will 
it break down or seriously weaken 
the papal power in Germany? Will 
it carry the mass of the Catholic 
population with it? Will it lay the 
foundation of a free and pure Chris- 
tian church? Will it awaken a 
sympathetic feeling in other Catholic 
Countries, and produce “a Catholi- 
cism without the Pope ?”—or will it 
die Out as a novelty of the day, 
which had come into the world be- 
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fore its time, and leave the German 
Catholic mind where it was before 
Luther ? 

To answer these inquiries with 
tolerable satisfaction, we must take 
a brief survey of the political, social 
and religious condition of Germany. 
Ronge evidently relies much for the 
success of this movement upon its 
national character. TheGerman con- 
federation, established upon the ruins 
of the old German empire, com- 
prises thirty-eight different States,* 
which are represented by deputies, 
who assemble at Frankfort on the 
Maine, and ** who manage the ex- 
ternal aflairs of the whole, and such 
internal affairs, the censorship of the 
press in particular, as are consider- 
ed of common interest. They guard 
the independence and integrity of 
the respective Germanic States. 
The population of these States is 
about forty millions, one half of 
whom are Catholics. The religious 
character of the sovereign, and the 
proportion of Catholics or of Protest- 
ants, varies in the different States, 
and hence a truly national feeling 
on any religious question is impos- 
sible. 

Austria has within the limits of the 
German confederation a population 
of about twelve millions, chiefly 
Catholic. The emperor is a Catholic, 
and is pledged to the support of the 
Roman See. The new schism must 
work its way very slowly there. A 
manifesto has been issued against 
the German Catholics, by which the 
police are directed to use the utmost 
vigilance to keep them out of the 
Austrian dominions. Foreigners of 





* Strictly speaking, the confederation 
embraces thirty-four independent sove- 
reignties and the four free cities, Lubeck, 
Frankfort, Bremen and Hamburg. Aus- 
tria enjoys the right of presiding in the 
diet and has four votes. The kingdoms 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover and 
Wirtemburg, have each four votes, the 
remaining powers, three, two or one. The 
League can declare war and make allian- 
ces; it has a standing army of more than 


300,000 men, distributed per quota. 
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this sect can not enter the Austrian 
territory, the Austrian ambassadors 
in foreign countries are commanded 
not to give passports to any such ; no 
Austrian who shall unite with the 
sectabroad can return home without 
having renounced it, and all natives 
who have joined the sect, must for- 
sake it or emigrate without delay. 
The last alternative, by the way, is 
quite an improvement upon the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition. ‘The police 
have secret instructions in accord- 
ance with this decree. Still there 
have been many remarkable seces- 
sions from the Roman communion 
in Hungary the past year.* 

Bavaria has a population of more 
than four millions, of whom three 
millions are Catholics. The king is 
a bigoted Catholic, and will not even 
suffer the name of the new church 
to be mentioned in the newspapers. 
Protestants in Bavaria are often com- 
pelled to kneel to the host; but the 
Crown Prince and heir apparent is 
a liberal-minded man, and we may 
hope for better things hereafter. 

In Saxony, the great body of the 
population is Protestant, but the 
king, Frederic Augustus, is a Cath- 
olic. Here the new church is suf- 
fered to exist under many restric- 
tions, and is established in the prin- 
cipal towns. The king of Hanover 
(now happily far removed from the 
British crown) is sternly hostile to 
the new movement, although the 
great majority of his subjects are 
Protestants. In several of the small- 
er States the reform has free course ; 
in others, it is placed under various 
restrictions. 

Prussia, in which the movement 
originated, sustains the most inter- 
esting and important relation to it. 


* The whole population of Austria is 
about thirty-five millions, of whom the 
Catholics constitute seventy-one per cent., 
the Greek church, eighteen, the Sete, one 
and a half, and the Protestants, nine and 
ahalf. ‘There are more than ten thousand 
enrolled monks in the empire, and over 
eight hundred religious houses, belonging 
to different ecclesiastical orders. 
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The population of Prussia is nearly 
fifteen millions (about eleven mil. 
lions within the German confeder. 
ation,) of whom more than five mil. 
lions are Catholics. The king him. 
self is a Protestant, and a man of 
reputed piety; and in most of the 
provinces—those of the Rhine ex. 
cepted—the Protestant population 
constitutes the majority. Hitherto, 
the government has merely tolerated, 
not authorized or recognized the 
new church, so that its ministers 
have not been permitted to solem- 
nize marriages; and have been ob- 
liged to register baptisms and burials 
in the church-books of the estab. 
lishment. ‘Their position has been 
anomalous, on account of the “ yet 
undetermined character” of the 
movement. 

“In Brunswick, the dissidents are 
favored, if not recognized ; in Prus- 
sia, Wirtemburg and Hesse Darm- 
stadt, protected; in Hanover and 
Baden, repressed ; in Saxony, suf- 
fered ; in Austria and Hesse Cassel, 
persecuted.” 

From these facts, it is plain that 
no great reliance can be placed up- 
on a mere national feeling to help 
forward this movement. Such a 
feeling, the old Teutonic spirit of 
independence, may be excited to 
some extent against the ecclesiasti- 
cal domination of Rome, but there 
is not the same degree of nationality 
in Germany as exists in England or 
France, or even in the United 
States. 

The social condition of Germany 
presents some obstacles to the spread 
of this movement. There is in 
Prussia, for example, a vast body of 
government functionaries, a sort of 
official nobility, whose jealousy of 
the lower classes is proportioned to 
the instability of their own baseless 
and factitious dignity. There is 
hardly a community of language, 
much less a community of feeling 
and of interest between the govern- 
ing and the governed. Of course, 
in respect to a movement of this 
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nature, the officials await the nod of 


the sovereign. The lower classes 
are still held firmly in the bonds of 
the hierarchy; and it has been 
chiefly among the more intelligent 
and independent middle classes that 
the reform has spread. We have 
already spoken of the imperfect re- 
sults of the educational system of 
Prussia. Ina note on p. 222, we de- 
tracted somewhat from Mr. Laing’s 
opinions on the score of national 
prejudice. A very intelligent Amer- 
ican traveler discards those opinions 
altogether ; but the opinions of no 
traveler are to be relied upon im- 
plicitly in sucha matter. The mere 
traveler has but limited opportuni- 
ties for observation, and his opinions 
are very much influenced by his 
constitutional temperament, his hab- 
its of thought, the society into which 
he falls and his preconceived and 
favorite theories. An American is 
predisposed to think favorably of a 
system of common school educa- 
tion; an Englishman, jealous of his 
country’s reputation, decries such 
schemes. Our opinion is based up- 
on the deliberate views of intelli- 
gent natives of or residents in Ger- 
many, and upon existing facts. We 
see that a common school education 
has not,emancipated the people of 
Prussia from superstition, and the 
reason is, that they have not had 
the benefit of a free press, and of 
free scope in public affairs. And 
yet, that very education has pre- 
pared the way for a great political 
and religious reform. 

The religious condition of Ger- 
many is in some respects unfavor- 
able to the spread of this movement. 
There is less religious liberty in 
Germany as a whole, and no more 
even in Protestant Prussia, than there 
isnow in Turkey. In Turkey, en- 
tire freedom of conscience is allow- 
ed to individuals, but a new sect can 
not be protected in its rights until it 
has been formally recognized by 
the government as a distinct social 
community...The embarrassment 
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and the indirect persecution of the 
Protestant Armenians grew out of 
this state of things. They are now 
officially recognized, however, and 
have entire freedom and security. 
In Prussia, ecclesiastical polity is 
swallowed up in the civil. But two 
forms of church organization have 
hitherto been recognized by law— 
the Roman Catholic and the national 
Protestant church. The late king, 
Frederic William Ill, merged the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches 
into one, by an ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance, which prescribed a new lit- 
urgy and forms of worship and even 
some changes in doctrine. By this 
decree, published in 1822, the inde- 
pendence and almost the existence 
of the Lutheran church was anni- 
hilated ; many of its ministers were 
ejected’ from their livings for non- 
conformity, and emigrated with their 
people to the United States, until, 
in 1836, even this relief was denied 
them. The congregations were de- 
prived of a voice in the election of 
their pastors, and all ecclesiastical 
affairs were subjected to the control 
of “der Cultus Minister.” The 
old Lutheran church is now merely 
tolerated in Prussia, not recognized 
by law; the new Catholic church 
has been as yet a legal nonentity ; 
its adherents as dissenters, like the 
congregations of the Free Church of 
Scotland, have often been obliged to 
meet in the open air ; and the error 
of the old reformation in clinging to 
the civil power, has seriously em- 
barrassed the new. The king of 
Prussia, however, is about to give— 
perhaps we may say, has already 
given—his subjects a constitution, 
whereby they will have at least as 
large a measure of religious liberty 
secured to them as is enjoyed in 
England, or as is compatible with 
the existence of a national church. 
The new church is therefore to be 
hereafter free in that kingdom. 

But the general state of Protest- 
antism in Germany is, in some re- 
spects, unpropitious to this move- 
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ment. There is scarcely any warmth 
in Protestantism there. It is a thing 
of frigid dogmas, and petrified forms 
and semi-Romish ceremonies. “ Al- 
tars, lighted candles, crucifixes, 
dresses, chantings and mass”— 
these appendages of worship in the 
Lutheran churches, indicate the need 
of a new reformation in German 
Protestantism itself. The general 
tone of piety is low. The Sabbath 
is a day of visiting and recreation.* 
Religion is too much a matter of 
form and of taste. There is no 
such general intelligence upon the- 
ological subjects, no such glowing 
piety, among the body of German 
Protestants, as is to be found gener- 
ally in Scotland or in New England. 
The sentiments of Voltaire were 
widely spread in Prussia, under the 
auspices of Frederic the Great, and 
infidelity prevails extensively among 
both Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Within a few years an associa- 
tion has sprung up in Germany un- 
der the lead of Pastor Ulich of Pom- 
melte, denominated “Friends of 
light.” It has extended rapidly, ac- 
celerated by the movement in the 
Catholic church, and has produced 
quite a schism in the Lutheran 
church. It is in one sense a move- 
ment of reform—a vague seeking 
after more of the life and love and 
freedom of the Gospel as contrasted 
with the prevailing formalism and 
dogmatism. ‘The doctrinés of the 
sect are endorsed by the Christian 
Examiner (Vol. VII, p. 74) as “an 
average of New England Unitarian- 
ism.”t They “ extend their expres- 





* At Treves, for example, the soldiers 
are marched from church to the great 
yard in front of the ancient electoral 
palace, where the regiments appear in 
parade ; the soldiers receive their pay and 
are then permitted to amuse themselves 
as they may see fit. The regimental 
bands play in their sweetest strains and 
attract a large concourse of citizens of all 
classes. 

t The ten propositions of Ulich which 
give us this average are as follows: 
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sions of brotherhood and unity, not 
to all mankind, whatever be their 
religious views, (which is true libe. 
rality,) but to the religious views of 
all mankind.” 

It is not strange that Ronge with 
his ardent love of liberty, and his 
disgust at superstition and dogma. 

1. I find that, with all the dignity as. 
signed me in the scale of created beings, I 
am deficient and imperfect. I lack some. 
thing, but my longings and searchings af. 
ter truth, virtue and peace, never leave me, 

2. Amidst all my endeavors to satisfy 
this longing desire, I succeed nowhere 
better than in turning to the Christian re- 
ligion, and in doing so I see before me 
Jesus Christ, the founder of this religion, 
as its living and incarnate representative 
and prototype. 

3. [ recognize in him the most exalted 
Ambassador of God to man; himself a 
ne man, such as man ought to be, the 

ord and Master, to whom my soul can 
surrender and dedicate itself with impli- 
cit confidence. 

4. The history recorded of him is to 
me, in the main, credible; but my belief 
rests principally on the purity of his life, 
the trnth of his doctrines, the inherent 
life-giving power of his kingdom, and, as 
its last and most indwelling support, on 
the actual experience of happiness result- 
ing from following him. 

5. Through Jesus Christ I know God 
as my Father, whom I strive to honor and 
worship in spirit and in truth, principally 
by an unconditional childlike surrender 
of myself to him. 

6. Through Jesus Christ I ackhawwledge 
the law of love to be the only guide and 
rule of my actions. 

7. Through him I recognize the sancti- 
fication of my heart, as the sole end and 
object of my whole life, which, though 
approaching the goal, yet, after every ac- 
complished step, has still not reached the 
desired point. 

8. When remiss in the pursuit of this 
grand object, and sorrowing on account 
of it, Jesus, at the same time that he com- 
mands me to reform my mind, proclaims 
the forgiveness of my sins. 

9. From him I have the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, as a divine falceniell which 
Operates thronghout Christendom, and 
which, if faithfully songht atter, will swell 
within my soul, and assist me to reach 
the goal. ; 

10. Jesus points me to a more glorious 
kingdom of God beyond the grave, for 
the attainment of the object of all my e& 
forts, and to a judgment and retribution 
beep however, already begins here be- 
ow. 
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tism of every sort, should sympa- 
thize with this movement rather than 
with the staid Protestantism of the 
Augsburg Confession. When he 
came out from Rome as an honest 
inquirer after truth, the friends of 
evangelical religion should have met 
him frankly and taken him by the 
hand, instead of peering at him 
through their confessions and rais- 
ing such an outcry, when, in quest 
of truth, he verged towards liberal- 
ism, as to drive him over upon that 
side. Ronge for a long time, with 

at discretion, refrained from any 
alliance with the liberalists, and we 
trust that even now his sympathies 
are with true Christian liberty rath- 
er than with the doctrines of that 
school. Czerski abjures these doc- 
trines altogether. ‘1 have no de- 
sire,” he says, ‘‘ to produce schism 
in the ranks of the reform. I was 
impelled by a living faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the living God, 
(with the sacrifice of many worldly 
advantages and even at the risk of 
my life,) to oppose the destructive 
traditions and superstitions of the 
Romish church ; but with an equal- 
ly steadfast resignation do I take 
my stand against all unbelief, in 
whatever form it may appear, and 
am very far from making common 
cause with any who do not acknow- 
ledge Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God.” His assent to the vague 
confession adopted at Leipsic hav- 
ing been misconstrued, he issued a 
circular to “all Christian Apostolic 
Catholic churches,” in which he as- 
seris the divinity of Christ in these 
strong terms: “If we regard Jesus 
in the light of a moral teacher mere- 
ly, lean really see no reason why 
the disciples of Confucius should not 
be received as members of our com- 
munion ; for, truly, it would not be 
easy to find fault with the morality 
he taught; and the belief in one 
God was also one of his tenets. 
But, verily, Jesus Christ is God.” 
This he proceeds to prove from the 
New Testament. His views of oth- 

Vol. V. 39 
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er doctrines may not be expressed 
in our current phraseology, or ac- 
cording to the technicalities of the 
schools; but can Christians feel 
warranted in withholding fellowship 
from such a man ?* 

Such is the position of the lead- 
ers of this movement in respect to 
the “ new light” doctrines of Ger- 
many; such are its relations to the 
whole social, political and religious 
condition of the people. Yet the 
embarrassments to which the new 
reformation is subjected, may be but 
the discipline which is to give it 
consistency and strength. ‘Though 
it may not accomplish all that we 
desire, it isa good movement, it is 
a great movement, and it will not be 


* It is now pretty generally understood 
that Czerski was not rejected by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, since he did not apply 
for admission ; and yet that he probably 
would have been rejected if he had ap- 
plied. The Appendix to the volume of 
the ‘* German Correspondent,”’ gives the 
particulars of his reception in London, as 
they have since appeared in some of the 
religious newspapers. Czerski was en- 
tertained by Rev. R. H. Herschell, who 
states that as a member of the Nomina- 
tion Committee he objected to bringing 
Czerski’s name before the Alliance, be- 
cause his connection with the Alliance 
might retard his work in Germany! Re- 
ports prejudicial to Czerski’s moral char- 
acter, refuted in Germany long ago, the 
lies of a malignant priesthood, were in- 
vestigated by several gentlemen at the 
residence of Sir Culling Eardly Smith, 
Bart., and shown to be false. We have 
already explained the calumnious charges 
founded upon Czerski’s marriage. The 
imputation of having appropriated to his 
own use money contributed for building 
a church, was disproved by receipted ac- 
counts. Czerski has relinquished part of 
his scanty salary to his curate, that he 
may labor personally abroad ; he supports 
a widowed mother and assists the brother 
who was dismissed on his account; and 
he has contributed at one time fifty dol- 
lars, which is one-third of his income, to 
assist a poor congregation at Graudentz. 
These statements are not made upon 
Czerski's “ own authority.” It is a pity 
after all, that “the propositions” would 
have excluded such a man from the Alli- 
ance, if he had applied; and a greater 
pity that the friends of union should have 
subjected themselves to such an ungra- 
cious necessity. 
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in vain. The men who are now its 
leaders may err and disappoint our 
expectations ; but the movement is 
no longer dependent upon individual 
leaders; it is the embodiment of 
great ideas, great truths, great prin- 
ciples, and these never die. Be- 
sides, is it nothing that a hundred 
thousand persons have thrown off 
the yoke of the Roman _hierar- 
chy? Is it nothing that all these 
minds are now open to conviction 
from the word of God, and are in- 
quiring what is truth? Is it nothing 
that such a testimony against the 
corruptions of the Romish church 
has been given anew in the land of 
Luther? Is it nothing that univer- 
sal toleration has already grown out 
of this movement in Prussia? Is 
all this nothing? Rather is it not 
one of the great events of our time ? 
Various influences may commingle 
in this reformation as in that of the 
sixteenth century, but it ts a refor- 
mation. As a successful movement 
for religious liberty, its importance 
in the evangelization of continental 
Europe can hardly be estimated. 
When we look at it in this aspect, 
we are amazed at the apathy of ma- 
ny evangelical Christians in Germa- 
ny and in our own country with re- 
spect to it. But when did men un- 
derstand and appreciate the Lord’s 
work until it was accomplished ? 
There are many facts connected 
with this movement which encour- 
age us to hope that it will result in 
permanent good. The Roman Cath- 
olic church in Germany has been in 
a course of preparation for such a 
movement for the last thirty years. 
Silesia in particular has been the 
school of reform. From time to 
time many of her clergy, like Thei- 
ner, have demanded that auricular 
confession, the Latin service, pil- 
grimages, indulgences, and the ex- 
hibition of relics, should be done 
away ; that the priests should be al- 
lowed to marry, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per be celebrated in both kinds. 
The difficulties arising out of mixed 
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marriages, the demand of the Ro. 
mish church that the offspring of 
such marriages should be educated 
in her bosom, and the attempt to 
hinder such marriages altogether — 
which led to the deposition of the 
Archbishop of Cologne by the late 
King of Prussia—have fanned the 
flame of hostility to Rome in the 
minds of the people at large. The 
intrigues and the increasing power 
of the Jesuits have also disgusted 
many, and made them eager to 
shake off the Roman hierarchy. It 
is interesting to observe also that the 
seeds of the old reformation, embo- 
somed for three centuries in the 
church, are here springing up; for 
every one of these present reform. 
ers is conversant with the history of 
Luther and appeals to his example. 
How desirable to circulate sound 
works on ecclesiastical history among 
Roman Catholics! The Bible is 
made the rule and the umpire of 
faith by all these dissidents, and 
though they may not all agree in 
the interpretation of God’s word, 
they all alike defer to its authority. 
Moreover this movement is, asev- 
ery such movement must be, essen- 
sentially, though not technically, Con- 
gregational in its origin and in its 
general principles. It starts with 
the assumption that the people have 
rights and powers in the chureh, 
that they in fact are the church. 
The only way to get rid of ecclesi- 
astical usurpation and corruption, is 
for the people to fall back upon their 
own natural, primitive, scriptural and 
inalienable sovereignty, upon the 
right which God has vested in man 
as a being made in his own image, 
of thinking and acting for himself, 
the only divine right we can discover 
in the world. The people have here 
exercised that right, the people have 
given their judgment against Rome; 
the people have decided for the 
word of God; the people have cho 
sen their own pastors; the people 
have adopted their own confessions 
of faith; the people acting upon the 
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scriptural idea that a church is a 
voluntary association of believers 
complete within itself, have fixed 
upon the terms of communion and 
the forms of worship. Let them 
adhere to these principles and they 
are safe and sure of success. Let 
them abandon all thought of a gen- 
eral ecclesiastical organization un- 
der common articles of faith, let 
them not aim to form a@ church, 
whether “German” or ‘ Apostol- 
ic,” but simple churches of Christ, 
and they will hardly need the recog- 
nition of the state, or the state will 
readily acknowledge them because 
itwillnotfearthem. Ifeachchurch 
minds its own affairs, the whole 
community of churches will be at 
peace. The interchange of volun- 
tary acts of courtesy, common sym- 
pathies in a common struggle, will 
tend to assimilate them and to bind 
them in a common brotherhood. 
The primitive mode of church or- 
ganization, the mere associating of 
believers in a given place in Chris- 
tian fellowship and for spiritual pur- 
poses, was suited to any state of so- 
ciety and to any form of govern- 
ment. The same system is best 
adapted for universal extension now; 
itis nota system of “ church exten- 
sion,” but of Gospel extension ; the 
multiplying of individual converts to 
Christianity who associate themselves 
in local churches quietly and as a 
matter of course. We trust that 
these German seceders will adhere 
to this course; that they will not 
enter into a great ecclesiastical com- 
bination for the sake of union. By 
adopting the simple ecclesiastical 
polity of New England, they can 
secure all the benefits of union, 
without incurring the dangers or 
subjecting themselves to the incum- 

nees of such an organization. 
Let them not sell their newly ac- 
quired birthright for a mess of pot- 
lage. But with the Bible free and 
the people free, there is little to fear. 

It has been suggested that this 
German Catholic church may be- 
come a sort of universal church, as- 
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similating Protestants and Papists to 
each other, and uniting all sects, 
churches and doctrines, in a sort 
of * Christian Freemasonry.” We 
trust rather that it will prove a sol- 
vent at once for hierarchic and cer- 
emonial Catholicism, and dogmatic 
formal Protestantism; not to form 
anew combination of the two, but 
to fuse them both in the fire of di- 
vine love and truth, that there may 
thence arise a Christianity neither 
dogmatic nor ceremonial, without 
frigidity in doctrine or in practice, 
but pure, simple, scriptural and spir- 
itual, the Christianity of Christ and 
his Apostles, a Christianity that shall 
need no reform, but shall be itself 
reform,—* the spirit of Christ in- 
stead of his coat.” 

The influence of this movement 
in Germany is beginning to be felt 
among the German Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States. For 
several years past, numbers of Ger- 
man Catholics in this country have 
been annually converted to the Pro- 
testant faith; but individual con- 
verts, merging themselves in some 
one of the Protestant churches 
around them have not been publicly 
known as seceders. Of late, how- 
ever, a movement has taken place 
kindred to that in Germany. Our 
readers are already informed of the 
origin and the general principles of 
the German Catholic church in New 
York ; but it may not be generally 
known that several of these seceders 
are from Tréves and its vicinity, and 
that some of them have even seen 
the holy coat. Most of the German 
emigrants who have arrived in this 
country within two years, have 
brought with them a knowledge of 
the reform movement in their father- 
land, and not a few have brought 
something of its spirit. ‘The letters 
of Ronge, Czerski, and Robert 
Bliim,* the life of Ronge, and kin- 
dred publications have thus been 





*The watchword of Blam’s spirited 
amphlet is “ Trennung von Rom! Auf- 
Sache der Ohrenbeichte und des Céli- 
bats! Eine deutsch-katholische Kirche !” 











circulated to a considerable extent 
among German Catholics in this 
country. Thus the leaven has spread 
until a number of this class were 
found willing to assemble on the 
Sabbath for instruction in the Scrip- 
tures, and were thus gradually led 
to renounce Romanism. At length 
it was deemed expedient that all 
who were thus enlightened should 
fortaally secede from the church of 
Rome and form a distinct congrega- 
tion as the nucleus of a reformation 
among the Roman Catholics of the 
United States. The influence of 
this step thus far has been most 
happy, in strengthening the convic- 
tions of the seceders, in embolden- 
ing others to renounce Romanism, 
and also in exposing to public view 
the pitiful and harmless spleen of 
the Roman hierarchy, as_repre- 
sented by the “chief pastor” of New 
York. 

The movement in this country 
must proceed under somewhat dif- 
ferent laws from those which have 
controlled it in Germany. ‘Though 
there will be something of a national 
or clanish spirit to foster it, espe- 
cially so long as there is an Irish 
bishop at the head of the diocese, it 
can not be urged forward by a pat- 
riotic spirit of resistance to foreign 
ecclesiastical domination, for Ro- 
manism is so much under the re- 
straint of public opinion that it does 
less to provoke such resistance here 
than in any other country. The 
movement here, therefore, will not 
at first be so much the movement of 
masses as of individuals; but for 
that very reason it will be a more 
intelligent and thorough, because a 
less sympathetic and occasional re- 
formation, and its results will be more 
likely to be permanent. Besides as 
in this country both civil and reli- 
gious liberty are enjoyed, and as the 
Germans are a reading people and 
ean easily obtain the word of God, 
the movement, though it may re- 
ceive at first but gradual and individ- 
val accessions, will in the end be- 
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come the movement of the multi. 
tude. 

We dismiss our theme with the 
inquiry, what attitude ought we, our. 
selves and our readers, as Protes. 
tants or rather as Christians, to as. 
sume towards this new movement? 
The popular mind is in sympathy 
with it, as a movement for religious 
liberty. It has awakened also an 
uncommon interest among Christians 
everywhere ; an interest which will 
lead doubtless to such substantial 
expressions of sympathy as are 
needful to enable the infant congre- 
gation in New York, and other like 
congregations which may spring up, 
to maintain the public worship of 
God. Such sympathy and aid should 
not be conditioned upon the move- 
ment assuming any particular type 
of Protestantism or shade of dog. 
matism. In one sense this isa Pro- 
testant movement, for the declara- 
tion of the seceders is one series of 
protests against Rome; but in an- 
other sense, it is not Protestant, for it 
does not ally itself with Protestantism 
as an entity. It is both natural and 
politic for the seceders to retain the 
name Catholic, as a charm for those 
who still cling to Rome; and for 
obvious reasons it is desirable that 
they should worship for the present 
in their own language and their own 
form. Let us not demand of men 
educated as these have been, the in- 
stant and complete abandonment of 
all prejudices against us as Protes- 
tants, or the literal subscribing of all 
the technicalities of our formularies. 
Let us not refuse to nurse the infant, 
until we see that it is able to go 
alone. Let us exercise that confi- 
dence in the power of truth and love, 
which will lead us to give the hand 
of kindly aid to those who are feel- 
ing after truth, without first demand- 
ing that they shall repeat our cate- 
chism and subscribe our creed. 

This movement throws much light 
upon the probable position and influ- 
ence of Romanism in the United 
States, and upon the duty of eval- 
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lical Christians, to Romanists as a 
class. Shall we not at length be- 
lieve, as the New Englander has 
always maintained, that the Roman- 
ism of the old world can not take 
root in our soil ; that Romanism must 
be modified, softened, and eventually 
worn away by contact with our free 
spirit. Shall we not at length be- 
lieve that ** that wicked”? which has 
been so fully ** revealed” in the old 
world, shall here be consumed by 
“the breath” —the living word—of 
the Lord ? 

This event, moreover, urges 
Christians everywhere to the more 
emphatic declaration of the great 
doctrine of religious liberty. The 
Christian (not the evangelical) <Al- 
liance, has undertaken to give shape 
and prominence to that doctrine be- 
fore the world. The scheme has 
been denounced as chimerical—the 
mere propagation of an idea. But 
are not ideas the seeds of revolu- 
tion? The movement which we 
have been contemplating is but a 
practical illustration of the doctrine 
of religious liberty; and that doc- 
trine must be insisted on more earn- 
estly in order that just such move- 
ments may take place in Roman 
Catholic countries. In the seat of 
that ancient empire which once 
overspread the world and which was 
the world, in the birth-place of mod- 
ern republics, in the land of poetry, 
of painting, of sculpture, of music, 
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of soft skies and sunny fields, in 
Italy, at Rome, such a movement 
could not have been witnessed. 
But it must be witnessed there ; it 
shall be witnessed there, when the 
combined voices of Christendom in 
an alliance which London has not 
given birth to, and which Freema- 
son’s hall could not contain, shall 
demand that thought and conscience 
shall be free. The late Pope heard 
the distant murmur of that demand 
and trembled in his seat. His suc- 
cessor, unable to resist the rising 
wave, attempts to ride it; but it will 
either bear him onward in its tri- 
umphant swell as the token of its 
power and of its victory, or it will 
dash him from its foaming crest in- 
to the angry deep. Concessions to 
light, concessions to truth, conces- 
sions to the spirit of liberty and of 
human progress, such as he has 
felt constrained to make, can never 
be retracted. That shout of eman- 
cipated souls on the banks of the 
Oder and the Vistula, responsive 
to the call from heaven, ** Come 
out of her, my people,” shall be 
heard also on the banks of the Tiber ; 
and the shades of imperial Rome 
shall start at the memory of her 
fall, as the knell that once sounded 
over the palace of the Caesars shall 
ring from the tottering dome of St. 
Peter’s—* Babylon is fallen and the 
world is free.” 
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THE STATE OF POLITICAL PARTIES." 


We give, below, the titles of 
some few of the documents and 
speeches of the Congress which, as 
we begin to write, is just closing its 
existence. Publications of this 
class are rarely made the subjects 
of literary criticism. Perhaps if it 
were otherwise, our country might 
be the gainer, though some of our 
most conspicuous men might be the 
sufferers. But it is not our inten- 
tion in this article to give an exam- 
ple of such criticism. We only 
propose, with these pamphlets and 
other materials of the same kind 
before us, to offer some free re- 
marks of our own on the aspect of 
public affairs, and particularly on 
the state of political parties, at this 
present epoch of the dissolution of 
the twenty-ninth Congress. 

The administration of President 
Monroe, from 1817 to 1825, is re- 
membered as “the era of good 
feelings.” An administration with- 
out an opposition was what had 
never before existed—not even in 
the days of Washington—and what 
can hardly be expected ever to ex- 
ist again. The peculiarity of that 
era consisted in the fact that the 
two great parties which had origi- 
nated in the discussions and con- 
troversies attendant upon the adop- 


* Message of the President of the 
United States to the two Houses of Con- 
gress at the commencement of the second 
session of the twenty-ninth Congress, 
Dec. 8th, 1846. 

War with Mexico. [Mr. C. J. Inger- 
soll’s Report from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, June 24, 1846.] 

Speech of Mr. Winthrop of Mass., on 
the Mexican War, delivered in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
January 8, 1847. 

Speech of Mr. Dixon of Connecticut 
against the extension of slave territory. 
Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, Feb. 9, 1847. 

Speech of Mr. Corwin of Ohio, on the 
Mexican War. Delivered in the Senate 
of the United States, Feb. 11, 1847. 


tion of the Constitution, were at 
last merged in one. For a time 
those parties were kept alive by the 
uncertainties incidental to the or. 
ganization of the government under 
the Constitution, and the gradual 
development of its character and 
tendency, and then by Mr. Jeffer. 
son’s policy of commercial restric. 
tions, and Mr. Madison’s war with 
Great Britain. But at the close of 
the war, the federalists ceased to 
act as a party in national politics, 
and Mr. Monroe was elected to the 
presidency with only a stight show 
of opposition, which disappeared 
immediately afterwards. _ Individ- 
ual federalists, no doubt, retained 
their old prejudices, not only against 
Jefferson and Madison, but against 
the men who were then holding the 
high offices of the general govern- 
ment. In some of the states the 
federalists were still in power, and 
party distinctions were kept up a 
little longer in reference to state 
politics ; just as in the dispensation 
of appointments under the general 
government those old distinctions 
were so vividly remembered, that 
no man’s chance of an office under 
Monroe was worth much, unless he 
had been a democrat under Jeffer- 
son, or at least had not opposed the 
war with Great Britain. But in 
reference to national politics, there 
was no opposition to the administra- 
tion which had come in by lineal 
democratic succession. Nor could 
the federalists have found either in 
the principles or measures for which, 
or in those against which they had 
been contending, any sufficient rea- 
son for keeping up their opposition. 
The war and the embargo, and the 
various measures which had grown 
out of the relations of this country 
to the wars of the French revolu- 
tion, were no longer in dispute ; but 
peace and commerce were shower 
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ing their blessings over the whole 
Union. The federalist navy had 
fought itself into universal popular- 
ity; and the gunboats that were to 
have superseded it were too much 
forgotten to be laughed at. A na- 
tional bank, three times and a half 
as great as that created by Hamil- 
ton, had been forced upon the dem- 
ocratic party, in spite of their prin- 
ciples and their prejudices, by the 
otherwise hopeless disorder which 
the war had produced in the finan- 
cesand the currency. The acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, against which 
the federalists had protested on con- 
stitutional grounds, had become his- 
torical; and so manifest were the 
benefits which that great measure 
had conferred upon the country and 
upon mankind, that the acquisition 
had become a theme of universal 
national pride. And, finally, the 
Constitution itself, in the formation 
and adoption of which the parties, 
federal and anti-federal, afterwards 
federal and democratic or repubii- 
can, came into being—had become 
the security and the joy of the 
whole country ; and the strong gen- 
eral government which the federal- 
ists had deemed so necessary to the 
public welfare, and which it was the 
object of the Constitution to create, 
had become so strong even in the 
hands of the anti-federalists and their 
successors, that the jealousy for slate 
rights had even passed over, years 
ago, from the party that had framed 
the “ Virginia resolutions of 1798,” 
tothe party that had followed the 
leading of Hamilton, Pickering, and 
Jay. For the federalists, in such 
circumstances, to have maintained 
themselves as a party—the old fed- 
eral party—in opposition to an ad- 
ministration which could not be con- 
ducted otherwise than upon federal 
Principles, and which was under an 
mevitable necessity of adopting fed- 
eral measures, would have been 
simply factious. Happily they 
Were under no temptations to such 
&course ; for asa party they had 
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grown too weak to have any hope 
of recovering their long lost power. 
Besides all this, the administration 
was conducted with so much of in- 
tegrity and wisdom, and with so 
manifest a regard to the interests of 
the whole country, that no opposi- 
tion could have held up its head 
without shame. The only great 
controversy in Congress, during 
those eight years, was the contro- 
versy between the North and the 
South respecting the admission of 
Missouri to the Union with a con- 
stitution which did not abolish slave- 
ry,—a controversy with which the 
administration as such had nothing 
to do. 

Thus it came to pass that in the 
presidential election of 1824 and 
the preceding canvas, the democrat- 
ic party was itself dissolved. As 
there was no opposition party it 
was impossible to have any one 
democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency. Crawford, Calhoun, Clay, 
Jackson, and Quincy Adams, who 
had all been democrats at least as 
long ago as in the days of Jefferson, 
were before the public as candi- 
dates ; and the people, set free from 
the dominion of parties, were di- 
vided among these candidates part- 
ly by personal preferences and 
partly by local prejudices. So 
complete was the disorganization of 
the old democratic party, that of 
the three candidates who were re- 
turned to the House of Representa- 
tives as having received the highest 
number of votes in the electoral 
colleges, the * regular candidate,” 
(Mr. Crawford,) nominated by a 
meeting of the democratic members 
of Congress, according to the then 
established usages of the party, had 
received the smallest number of 
votes—a smallerenumber than any 
oiher person voted for, save one. 

The parties which came into ex- 
istence under the administration of 
Mr. Quincy Adams, resembled in- 
deed, in many points, the parties 
which had been disorganized and 








dissolved in the progress of the 
preceding administration ; but they 
were palpably not the same. The 
various elements of opposition to 
the reélection of Mr. Adams were 
consolidated into the Jackson party ; 
and the accession of General Jack- 
son to the presidency in 1829, was 
claimed to be a triumph of democ- 
racy over federalism. Multitudes 
of men, however, both in private 
and public life, found their party 
relations suddenly and _ strangely 
dislocated. Many a man who had 
been a federalist from the days of 
his youth, when Timothy Pickering 
was Secretary of State, and who as 
a federalist had made fun of the 
gunboats and the salt mountain, and 
had admired such sermons as that 
of Dr. Emmons on the character of 
Rehoboam, and had railed against 
the embargo, and the war, and 
the subserviency to Bonaparte, and 
had rejoiced in the Hartford Con- 
vention, now found himself, he 
knew not how, a democrat in regu- 
lar standing and full communion. 
And on the other hand, men who 
had been steadfast democrats ever 
since the time of the whiskey in- 
surrection—men who in public life 
had been the very champions of the 
party, and had achieved immortal 
honors in defending the war, the 
non-intercourse, and the embargo, 
were as suddenly, without any in- 
tention of change, transformed, they 
knew not how, into federalists of 
the deepest die. ‘There is no meta- 
morphosis in Ovid more sudden or 
wonderful—none that could have 
afflicted the unlucky subject with a 
more profound astonishment. Rip 
Van Winkle was not more com. 
pletely mystified when he came 
down from his long sleep in the 
mountains, than wes many a veteran 
politician, when the Jackson party—— 
in defiance of the notorious fact that 
one element of its strength was the 
implacable dislike with which many 
federalists regarded Mr. Adams on 
account of his having deserted them 
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so long ago—claimed for itself a 
perfect identity with the party whieh 
had come into power with President 
Jefferson. There was no sueh 
identity. The most that could be 
said with truth, was that the party 
formed in opposition to the admin. 
istration of Mr. Quincy Adams was 
an attempt to reorganize the old but 
lost democratic party, without adopt. 
ing or intending to adopt those prin. 
ciples and measures of the old de. 
mocracy, which experience had 
found to be impracticable, and by the 
relinquishment of which, federalism 
itself had been won to the support 
of a democratic administration. 

In the signs of the times now pass. 
ing, we seem to discover some inti- 
mations that the parties which have 
divided the American people for 
somewhat more than twenty years, 
are soon to be superseded by new 
political combinations. We do not 
indeed discover a complete parallel 
between these days of President 
Polk and the halcyon days of Presi- 
dent Monroe. it has not entered 
into our thoughts that the term of 
the present administration will here- 
after be characterized as another 
*‘ era of good feelings.” Nor do we 
see any prospect that all parties will 
lose their organization and existence 
by being united in the support of an 
administration too popular to be op- 
posed. The dissolution of parties 
which we now venture, doubtfully, 
to anticipate, must needs be by ¢ 
different process. If it is to take 
place at all, it will take place not by 
the absorption of all parties into one, 
but by the breaking up of all parties 
into separate fragments, and their 
reconstruction afterwards under the 
influence of other interests and other 
sympathies. Some old questions 
have been settled; some old con 
troversies have spent themselves; 
and some new forces are beginning 
to be felt in polities, forces which 
will ere long be powerful enough to 
sever all party bonds, not excepting 
that which one of our greatest states- 
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menhascalled ‘“ the cohesive power 
of public plunder.” 

The indications of a new epoch in 
the history of party politics seem 
not to have attracted the attention of 
the public at large, nor indeed do 
they seem to us to have received in 
leading political circles that consid- 
eration which they deserve. Our 
own position, independent of all par- 
ties, and aloof from the conflicts 
which can not but disturb the judg- 
ment of those who engage in them, 
enables us to see some of these 
things in a different light from that 
in which they are seen by professed 
politicians. As we have watched 
the progress of affairs in Congress 
for a twelvemonth past, it has often 
seemed to us that the wise men 
there, and the unwise, of whatever 
party name, and from whatever por- 
tion of the Union, were swayed to 
agreat extent by forces which they 
themselves had not distinctly under- 
stood. How many men in the House 
of Representatives during the last 
two sessions, how many in the Sen- 
ate, have been quite perplexed on 
various occasions to know what par- 
ty they belonged to. In how many 
instances have men found them- 
selves, strangely enough, compelled 
to vole against what they supposed 
to be their own party. How many 
measures of an administration which 
was supposed to be sustained by a 
large majority in each wing of the 
capitol, have been defeated. Should 
it be said that all these things are 
because of the uncertainty whether 
Mr. Benton or Mr. Cass, Mr. Cal- 
houn or somebody as little thought 
of as Mr. Polk was three years ago, 
is to be the candidate of the demo- 
cratic party in the next presidential 
election, together with the correlate 
Uncertainty whether Mr. M’Lean or 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Corwin or some mili- 
tary chief, is to be the candidate of 
the whigs,—we need not deny the 
assertion, but we ask what makes 
theuncertainty on both sides. Should 
it be said, on the other hand, that 
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the reason why party arrangements 
are so much out of joint is to be 
found in the imbecility of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet,p—we need not 
take the trouble to deny that posi- 
tion, however capable of denial it 
may be; but we ask, How came 
such an administration to be in 
power ?>—by what fatality did it hap- 
pen that the great democratic party, 
in selecting a candidate for the place 
of Jackson and of Jefferson, was com- 
pelled to pass over all its first rate 
statesmen, aud to bring forward one 
whose superior availability as a can- 
didate consisted in the fact of his 
comparative obscurity? The prox- 
imate causes of these party disloca- 
tions, even if truly conjectured, are 
not the only causes to be inquired 
for. Whoever would not rest in 
an entirely superficial view of the 
changes which are going on, must 
resolve these changes not into the 
apparently accidental combination of 
circumstances, but into the steady 
and continued influence of remoter 
causes. Let them be thus considered, 
and we shall see in all these changes 
the germs of greater changes yet to 
come. 

First among the causes of the phe- 
nomena adverted to—causes which, 
as we conceive, are working to ef- 
fect new combinations of political 
interests and sympathies, and thus 
a dissolution and reconstruction of 
existing parties—is the fact, that now 
at last the seat of power and of those 
interests and impulses that are to 
control all others, is in the West. 
The transfer of power from the old 
States to the new, or, more strictly, 
from the Atlantic slope to the re- 
gions drained by the Mississippi, has 
long been foreseen ; and the effects 
of that expected transfer upon our 
government have been, from time to 
time, the subject of speculation. 
But now, already, more than half 
the population of the Union is west 
of the Alleghanies. Three years 
hence, another census will show the 
results of ten years’ growth, since 
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1840, in those regions where the 
population nearly doubled itself, by 
immigration and natural increase, 
in the ten years preceding the last 
census. In the first Congress elect- 
ed after the new apportionment con- 
sequent upon the census, the repre- 
sentatives from the West will be a 
strong majority. What will be the 
result? Not merely will the West 
come in for the lion’s share in the 
distribution of federal offices and 
the dispensation of patronage. Not 
merely wil! Presidents and Heads of 
Departments, Judges and Ambassa- 
dors, consuls and midshipmen, West 
Point cadets and Washington clerks, 
be mostly western men. All this 
indeed is what politicians of a cer- 
tain class regard as the main chance 
in politics, but all this is only the 
dust of the balance. From that 
time, the question in regard to the 
entire course of our national legisla- 
tion—the question in regard to all 
the direction of the federal govern- 
ment, will be, not what do the in- 
terests of the North require, nor 
what do the interests of the South 
require—not what will enrich the 
manufacturers of New England or 
the iron-masters of Pennsylvania, 
the cotton growers of Georgia or the 
slave breeders of Virginia,—but 
what do the interests of the West 
require—what will bring prosperity 
and riches to the immense agricul- 
tural regions that are able to feed 
the population of all Christendom. 
The sense of right or of honor, the 
impulses and passions, the sagacity 
and statesmanship that are to shape 
the character of our diplomacy and 
to control our foreign relations, the 
public sentiment by which questions 
of peace and war are to be ultimate- 
ly determined, will be such as may 
proceed from these various elements, 
which, mingling and coalescing un- 
der peculiar influences, physical and 
moral, are now forming, or have al- 
ready formed, the character of the 
West, whether for good or evil. In 
our politics, the West will no longer 
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be a makeweight with which the 
South can overbalance the North, 
or by means of whieh the North can 
gain advantages over the South ; the 
West will be itself the country ; the 
interests of the West will be, or will 
be assumed to be, the interests of 
the United States ; the parties con- 
tending for ascendancy will be 
western parties, originating in dif. 
ferent views of western interests, or 
in the rivalries or personal antipa- 
thies of western men ; and whatever 
advantages, in the collision of inter. 
ests, may be gained by one portion 
of the Atlantic States at the expense 
of another, must be gained only by 
means of such divisions as may hap- 
pen to arise at the West. If the 
West shall demand the expenditure 
of millions for artificial harbors on 
its lakes and for the improvement of 
all its navigable streams, the West 
will do as it pleases. If the West 
shall be of opinion that its interests 
will be promoted by a railway to 
Oregon, with a branch to Acapulco 
and another to Lake Athabasca, the 
West will have its own way. If the 
West shall burn with the spirit of 
conquest and annexation, now fora 
march to * fifty-four forty,” and now 
for a “ revel in the halis of Monte- 
zuma,” such will be the spirit of the 
government. If the genius of the 
weslern mind, growing up where the 
wildness of nature has not yet been 
subdued, and trained to hubits of ex 
aggeration by familiarity with ocean 
like prairies and rivers of incred- 
ible length and volume, shall have 
an irresistible propensity for gascon- 
ade, uttering itself habitually in 
“king Ercles’ vein,” or after the 
manner of Ancient Pistol ; then our 
Presidents will swagger in their in- 
augural orations, and our state pa 
pers will be written with an air as 
of a man that “can whip his weight 
in wild cats.” 

How far that absolute and final 
preponderance of the West, whieh 
is so near, has already begun to af- 
fect our public affairs, we need not 
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undertake to demonstrate. Few of 
our readers will ask for any proof 
that the preponderance begins to 
rate. Any intelligent man who 

will recollect the leading events of 
the last three years, will see that the 

rturbations of parties have been 
caused by the approach of a new 
center of gravitation. 

Coincident with this great increase 
of wealth and population at the 
West, and the consequent concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the 
new States, there is another influ- 
ence which of itself is more power- 
ful than superficial politicians have 
imagined. ‘Ihe changes which are 
taking place in the commercial sys- 
tem of Great Britain, and which must 
soon be imitated in other European 
countries, will act irresistibly upon 
American politics. The commer- 
cial system of the British empire, 
and the systems of all other civil- 
ized governments, were founded 
upon principles of political economy 
which the progress of science has 
shown to be absurd. However im- 
poriant it may be, in some pecu- 
liar circumstances, to promote the 
growth of some particular branch of 
industry by a temporary stimulus of 
bounties on production or of taxes 
upon competition—whatever may be 
demanded by considerations of pub- 
lie policy under a system which re- 
gards hostility towards all the world 
as the natural and normal condition 
of a prosperous people, and which 
therefore ireats every interest as 
subordinate to the one great interest 
of making the cov niry in the highest 
degree capable of defense or of ag- 
gression by making it absolutely in- 
dependent of all the rest of the 
world ; nothing in political science is 
better established by deduction from 
first principles and by induction of 

» than that, in a civilized State, 
the freedom of every citizen to buy 
ithe cheapest market wherever it 
may be, and to sell in the dearest 
wherever that may be, or what is 
the same thing, the freedom of cap- 
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ital, of labor and of ingenuity, to find 
their own employment, is the surest 
way to national wealth. When this 
simple but great idea was first an- 
nounced, it was scouted by states- 
men and all * practical men” as a 
mere crotchet of speculative philoso- 
phy. The Presbyterian divinesinthe 
Westminster Assembly did not re- 
ject the doctrine of absolute religious 
freedom more earnestly ; the car- 
dinals and inquisitors under the pon- 
tificate of Urban VIII, did not reject 
the discoveries of Galileo more pe- 
remptorily ; than the practical states- 
men of Britain and the world re- 
jected the idea that freedom is the 
vital element of industry, and that 
capital, labor and inventive genius, 
in a civilized State, are most pro- 
ductive of national wealth when left 
to the uncounteracted operation of 
those laws of trade which have their 
being in the constitution of man and 
of material nature. There is not at 
ihis day a pluralist or a bishop in 
“the Church of England by law 
established,” to whose mind the in- 
dispensableness of state patronage 
to the prosperity of religion is more 
self-evident, than the indispensable- 
ness of restrictions and regulations 
to the prosperity of all kinds of in- 
dustry, was to the minds of monopo- 
lists and legislators seventy years 
ago. But from that day to this, the 
leading doctrines of Political Econ- 
omy, though everywhere disputed 
against, have been steadily making 
progress in the world. They have 
been finding their way into the sys- 
tems of education, and are taughtin 
the lecture-rooms of old conserva- 
tive universities. ‘They have been 
taking hold upon the minds of na- 
tions, and are beginning to be re- 
cognized by common men as prin- 
ciples of common sense. And now 
at last they are beginning to take 
effect upon laws, and in Britain they 
have become a guiding light to even 
tory legislation. ‘The old commer- 
cial system of the British empire, a 
system that has been the slow growth 








of centuries, has begun to be broken 
down by tory statesmen in obedience 
to the popular will. The repeal of 
the corn laws there was the com- 
mencement of a revolution which 
can never be turned backward, and 
which can not fail to affect the com- 
merce and the entire industry of the 
world. The idea, of which that 
revolution is the expression, will 
spread over Europe. Sovereigns 
and lawgivers of every name, King, 
Kaiser, Sultan, Czar—statesmen of 
various functions, ministers of the 
interior and ministers of foreign 
affairs, ministers of finance and min- 
isters of marine, ministers of culte 
and ministers of war—will be com- 
pelled to learn successively by one 
slow process and another, that the 
wealth of the State is produced by 
the industry of the people ; that in- 
dustry rejoices and flourishes only 
in proportion as it is free ; and that 
the productive energies of the State 
are to be stimulated and guided, and 
its resources developed, not directly 
by the interference of sovereign 
power, but indirectly by those moral 
influences that affect the character 
of the people, making them more 
diligent, more frugal, more intelli- 
gent and more enterprising. If the 
new legislation in Great Britain is 
likely to produce such effects upon 
Europe, what will be its effects up- 
our own country? The West, with 
ali the millions which it counts al- 
ready, is yet to be peopled. The 
prairies and forests of the West are 
to be converted into cultivated fields. 
Herds such as Job and Abraham 
never dreamed of, are to inhabit the 
haunts of the buffalo; and flocks, 
more numerous than ever were tend- 
ed on the sierras of Spain, are soon 
to yield their fleeces, where now 
the red hunter and the woif are pur- 
suing their prey. The mineral re- 
sources of the West—huge rocks of 
virgin copper, vast fields of lead and 
mountains of iron—are to be laid 
open to the world. ‘The West has 
the power to coatrol the policy of 
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the Union ; and the interests of the 
West, demanding free access to all 
the markets of the world, that what. 
ever it produces may be sold at the 
dearest rate, and that whatever jt 
requires from abroad may be bought 
at the cheapest rate, will compel 
the legislation of Congress to adapt 
itself to the changes that are 
taking place in the commercial 
system of Great Britain and of Ev. 
rope. 

How manifest is it that the provi- 
dence of God is compelling the na- 
tions of the world, in spite of their 
traditions, to give up their old re. 
strictive systems founded upon the 
narrowest and blindest dogmas of 
national selfishness, and to enter into 
new relations toward each other. 
Just at the juncture when the first 
truths of political economy were be- 
ginning to be recognized as practi- 
cal truths by British statesmen,— 
just at the moment when the popu- 
lar demand for the abolition of the 
corn laws, once defeated, was re- 
newing itself in a tone that could not 
be trifled with,—just at that moment, 
in the arrangements of God’s fore- 
sight, there arose a cry of famine as 
from the dwellings of a city long 
besieged ; and the necessity of open- 
ing the ports of Britain for the har- 
vests of the world became inevitable. 
The famine, resulting in part from 
causes that threaten to be perma- 
nent, is spreading over other Euro- 
pean lands. ‘Thousands of laborers 
—British, German, Scandinavian, 
Swiss—fleeing to this new world 
from the lingering death that awaits 
them on their native soil, and hasten- 
ing along our great thoroughfares 
with the speed of steam, are swelling 
the population of the West with a 
rapidity that grows continually more 
portentous. And in return the West, 
strengthened for production no less 
than for dominion by the presence 
of every new laborer that steps up- 
on its soil, is pouring its surplus har- 
vests into the ports of famine-stricken 
nations, and while enriching itself 
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the new value that is thus given 
to its soil and to its products, is en- 
riching the East by the profits of so 

tacommerce. The old world 
having thus got a taste of the riches 
of America, and our own West hav- 
ing once found a vent for its surplus 
products in lands beyond the Atlan- 
tic, that commerce, we may be sure, 
will not be abolished either for the 
the benefit of British landlords, or 
for the sake of forcing the growth of 
manufactures here, till either Britain 
shall have forgotten the lessons of a 
dear experience, or the West shall 
have no power to sway the legisla- 
tion of our Union. 

What effect this change in the 
systems of commercial intercourse 
throughout the world, must have 
upon the existing arrangements of 
parties in the United States, it is 
hardly necessary for us to say. Let 
what is called “ the tariff question” 
be once understood, in all quarters, 
to be finally disposed of; and the 
political parties now existing can not 
but be resolved into their elements. 
And that the question will be finally 
disposed of whenever the people of 
the West shall come to know what 
is required by their interest as a 
great, industrious, agricultural com- 
munity,—who can doubt? Our 
policy heretofore has been mis- 
chievous to industry rather by its 
fluctuations than by any more posi- 
tive vices. And as long as our poli- 
cy is swayed by southern statesman- 
ship, it can not but fluctuate. At 
the commencement of the federal 
government, the interests of the 
forthern Atlantic States were essen- 
tially commercial ; and the measures 
of the two * old federalist” adminis- 
trations were designed for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of com- 
merce. So far were Hamilton and 
his party from holding the modern 
tariff doctrines, that they did not 
even attempt to support the govern- 
ment exclusively by duties upon 
imports. While Washington was 
President, and Hamilton was Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury, the beginning 
was made of a system of internal 
taxation by an act imposing duties 
on distilled spirits and stills. Under 
the administration of the elder 
Adams, direct taxes were resorted 
to for revenue in time of peace. 
With Jefferson came the idea that 
all the ordinary expenses of the 
federal government were to be sus- 
tained by taxes upon commerce. 
‘The commercial States, as they then 
were, might have borne that burthen 
and gone on in an uninterrupted 
career of prosperity. In course of 
time, the growth of population and 
the accumulated profits of a com- 
merce that encircled the world 
would have introduced the manu- 
facturing arts, slowly and healthily, 
without the stimulus of duties for 
protection. But the shifting im- 
pulses of southern statesmanship,— 
ever restless because the South, with 
that paralysis of industry inseparable 
from slavery, never prospers—gave 
us embargo, non-intercourse, war 
with Great Britain, and thus for a 
time the annihilation of commerce. 
In this way the industry and capital 
of the North were forced into other 
employments, and the people of 
New England, under southern as- 
cendancy, became, against their own 
choice, a manufacturing people. 
Nor can the South be satisfied with 
any system even of its own framing ; 
for under any system—-if only it 
may stand till Yankee versatility 
shall have had time to adjust its ar- 
rangements accordingly, the North 
will be found prospering, and the 
South will be comparatively im- 
poverished. But when the power 
shall have passed unequivocally and 
irretrievably into the hands of the 
great West, and when the West shall 
have once ascertained for itself what 
policy will most effectually promote 
the increase of its population and its 
wealth, that will be the established 
system of the country ; and against 
that policy, whatever it shall be, the 
States of the seaboard, northern or 
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southern, will find it vain to protest 
and vain to agitate. 

We are aware that what we are 
writing, particularly on this topic, 
may displease many of our New 
England readers ; but we beg them 
to take notice that the object of our 
writing is not so much to please 
them as it is to express what we be- 
lieve to be truth on this important 
subject. If they choose to be of- 
fended at our calling their attention 
to the great probabilities that are 
just before us, we can only regret 
that it is so. They may exclaim 
against us, if they please, and reject 
our “ free trade notions” as the mere 
dreams of bookish men. They may 
pronounce the entire science of 
Political Economy a humbug which 
no ** practical man” can believe in. 
We only ask them to look calmly at 
our prognostication of the future, 
and to judge whether that which we 
predict can in any way be avoided. 
Say not that we predict the ruin of 
New England and the North. No 
such thing. Disastrous as may be 
those sudden and frequent changes 
of national policy which tend to 
destroy the value of her investments, 
and to break down the spirit and 
impair the moral integrity of her 
people, New England has advan- 
tages, both physical and moral, up- 
on which such changes of legislation 
can produce no permanent effect, 
and which will show their value 
when the period of those changes 
has gone by. ‘These Atlantic States 
have before them a destiny which 
does not depend on protective tariffs. 
The commerce of the West, under 
any system, whether of free trade or 
of restriction, must be primarily with 
them. In proportion as that great 
central basin of the continent be- 
comes the abode of industry, the 
products of that industry must find 
their way to the markets of the 
world through these Atlantic States. 
A commerce of which it is difficult, 
as yet, for any man to form an ade- 
quate conception—a commerce that 
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will ultimately exceed in value the 
commerce of India and of China 
with all the world, must pass along 
our thoroughfares, must center in 
our ports, must be negotiated by our 
merchants. Such a commerce, but 
far inferior in amount, was that 
which passing overland from India 
towards Europe, through Palestine, 
by the rude vehicies of those ancient 
ages, gave to the reign of Solomon 
its golden splendors. Such, but in- 
ferior, was the commerce which af- 
terwards built up the gorgeousness 
of ‘Tyre as the prophet saw it and 
described it, when by the word of 
the Lord he doomed it to destruc. 
tion.* Such too, but of inferior 
value, was the commerce which 
made the Venice of the middle ages. 
In all these instances, commerce 
was determined to certain points by 
accidental and temporary causes. 
But the causes that must bring to 
our ports the commerce of the peo- 
pled and industrious West, are per- 
manent. ‘The time may come in- 
deed, when some portion of the 
boundless production of what will 
then be not the western but the cen- 
tral States of our Union, will find its 
way through the gorges of the Rocky 
Mountains to the ports of Oregon 
and California, there to be exchang- 
ed for the teas of China, the silks 
and spices of India, the coffee of 
Java, and the silver of Peru. But 
so long as what we now call the 
West shall have any thing to sell 
which Europe or Western Asia or 
Northern or Western Africa can 
buy, or shall have any thing to buy 
which all those regions of the globe 
can sell, so long our cities must be 
the emporiums, and our merchants 
the carriers and negotiators of all 
that traffic. The position of these 
Atlantic States in relation to the 
West, together with the natural and 
artificial channels of communication 
between these States and that vast 
interior of the continent, is a divine 





* Ezekiel, xxvii, xxviii. 
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charter of prosperity, worth more 
than all the protective tariffs that 
ever were shaped into schedules. 
Such a traffic filling the cities and 
the country of our sea-coast with 
riches, will afford in all these States, 
a natural and healthy stimulus to 
every kind of productive industry. 
All the resources which nature has 
given us in our soil, in our rushing 
streams, in our mines and quarries, 
in the bright lakes which our win- 
ters congeal into massive crystal, will 
be converted into wealth. Every 
thing that Yankee ingenuity avail- 
ing itself of incomparable advan- 
tages, and wielding the capital which 
commerce has accumulated—every 
thing that Yankee industry building 
its workshops at every waterfall and 
crowding its villages into every nook 
among the hills, can make from the 
raw material cheaper than it can 
import the same thing from a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, will 
be fabricated in the manufactories 
of the Atlantic States, for consump- 
tion at home, and for consumption 
wherever an internal commerce 
reaching by so many arteries the 
deep interior of a populous conti- 
nent, or a foreign commerce spread- 
ing its sails to the breezes of every 
sea, can find a market. 

But we are in danger of digressing 
too far from our argument. We 
only intended to point out the strong 
probability that the advancing revo- 
lution in the commercial systems of 
the civilized world, coincident as it 
isin time with the transfer of politi- 
cal power to the States beyond the 
Alleghanies, will ere long break 
down the existing arrangements of 
political parties. That the party 
which was defeated on the tariff 
question in the last presidential elec- 
tion (not very fairly we admit, but 
yet effectually, as appears by the 
action of Congress) will never be 
tallied again under the banner of 
protection for manufacturing indus- 
ry, we would not venture to pre- 
dict. But if we have not greatly 
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mistaken the tendency of the causes 
which are acting to form the opin- 
ions of the American people, par- 
ticularly in the great and growing 
States of the West, the question of 
a protective system will in a few 
years at the farthest be quite out of 
date. 

There is another element, the 
disturbing influence of which upon 
party organizaiions, has been mani- 
fest in the divisions and changes of 
the twenty-ninth Congress. A crisis 
in the history of American slavery 
is not far distant. Our politics ever 
since the formation of the federal 
government, have been embarrassed 
or swayed by the influence of slav- 
ery in one relation or another; 
and to a great extent the Southern 
States have had the government in 
their own hands. An indication of 
what has been, may be seen in one 
short statement. Sixty-eight years 
have passed since the organization 
of the government under the consti- 
tution ; and during all that time, with 
brief exceptions, amounting in all to 
only twelve years and one month, 
the highest place of honor and of 
power in the Union has been held 
by citizens of slaveholding States. 
Who believes that all this will be so 
hereafter? Who believes that the 
great democratic party of the North, 
strengthened by the accession and 
constant expansion of the mighty 
West, will hereafter consent to be 
led and controlled by the aristocracy 
of the South? But we will not pur- 
sue the inquiry. It might lead us 
into details which, in the present 
discussion, we would rather avoid. 
The mere inquiry however will be 
suggestive in regard to the prospect 
of the permanency of existing par- 
ties. 

The crisis which we anticipate in 
the history of slavery, and which 
seems to “ cast its shadow before,” 
as it approaches, shedding “ disas- 
trous twilight” over the field of party 
politics, and “ with fear of change 
perplexing”—-not monarchs indeed, 
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but sovereign democrats,—is the cri- 
sis of the question whether slavery 
is to be permanent upon the soil of 
the American Union. Since the 
establishment of our independence 
as a nation, various influences, es- 
sentially temporary as we conceive, 
have concurred to give an unnatural 
support to the existence of slavery 
in our Southern States, and to stimu- 
Jate its growth. One State after 
another, at the North, abolished 
slavery within a few years after the 
revolution, generally by some grad- 
ual process. But long ago, the 
progress of liberty was stayed at the 
southern border of Pennsylvania, 
and that line (** Mason and Dixon’s”’) 
has been regarded as a permanent 
limit between the slaveholding States 
and the free. Meanwhile the inven- 
tions of Arkwright in England and 
of Whitney in our own country, have 
wroughta change in commerce which 
has created a sudden and almost un- 
limited demand for the great staple 
of the Southern States. Half the 
world has been clothed in cotton 
raised upon American soil by the 
labor of negro slaves. No other 
country capable of producing cot- 
ton has been in circumstances to en- 
ter into competition with us in sup- 
plying the manufactories of Britain, 

rance,and more recently of ourown 
country. Thus American slave- 
holders having a monopoly of cotton 
in the markets of all manufacturing 
nations, the labor of their slaves has 
been lucrative far beyond what it 
could have been in any competition 
with the intelligent and voluntary 
industry of freemen. ‘The lucra- 
tiveness of slave labor determines 
the value of the slave as a chattel 
to be bought and sold, and the high 
price of the slave inspires the master 
with an invincible prejudice against 
emancipation. While the new cot- 
ton lands of the far South, greatly 
extended by the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, have been rapidly brought 
under cultivation, the demand for 
slaves in the markets there has kept 
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up the price of human flesh in States. 
which, had there been no market for 
their negroes, would have abolished 
slavery, long ago, because of its ut- 
ter unprofitableness. Slavery, all 
this while, has constituted a firm 
political bond among the States in 
which it has existed. By the efhi- 
cacy of this bond of union, the fed. 
eral government has-been suppli- 
ed with Presidents, Chief Justices, 
Heads of Departments, foreign Am. 
bassadors, and a_ disproportionate 
number of army and navy officers 
from the slaveholding States. The 
demagogues and statesmen, there- 
fore, high and low, however they 
may have differed in opinion and 
sympathy on other subjects, have 
been careful to hold together for the 
great interest of slavery. In this 
spirit, they have carefully taken ad. 
vantage of every insurrection or de- 
tected conspiracy, and still more of 
every anti-slavery movement at the 
North or in foreign countries, to stir 
up the fear and passions of the un- 
thinking southern populace against 
the dreadful crime of abolitionism. 
To the slaveholding aristocracy— 
for it must be remembered that in 
every Southern State the actual pro- 
prietors of slaves are only a small 
minority of even the white popula- 
tion, and are truly an aristocracy 
both by virtue of their wealth in a 
community where wealth is most 
unequally distributed and where 
there is no wealth without slaves, 
and by virtue of their intelligence in 
a community where there are no 
common schools and no general dif- 
fusion of knowledge—to that aris- 
tocracy, we say, it has been all- 
important that there be kept up, 
throughout the South, a_ public 
sentiment against abolition, strong 
enough and hot enough to murder 
any man who might dare to breathe 
one syllable of free inquiry about the 
relations of slavery to the public 
welfare or to the rule of right. To 
the permanence of their ascendancy 
it has been all-important that the 
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dreadful vision of the lynch court, 
the tar-barrel, the cruel lash, and 
the hasty gibbet, should glare upon 
the mind inseparably from the first 
thought or impulse of hostility to 
slavery. ‘Thus the people them- 
selves, at the South, have been made 
the unthinking instruments of their 
own continued subjugation. By the 
instinctive craft of their lordly dem- 
agogues, they have long been kept 
in so much fear of each other, that 
they have not dared to ask, even in 
the secrecy of their own hearts, 
whether the slavery that surrounds 
them is to them an advantage or a 
curse. 

Such, most obviously, are some 
of the causes to which the institution 
of slavery at the South has owed its 
stability, its rapid growth, and its 
concentrated and overbearing force 
as an element in our national party 
politics. ‘To us, these causes seem 
to be not essentially permanent, but 
essentially transient. Already, if 
we do not deceive ourselves, their 
influence begins to show some signs 
of having spent itself. The time, 
we trust, is not far distant, in which 
it will become manifest that the bar- 
barous and unnatural order of things 
in the Southern States is not to be 
permanent. But we will explain 
ourselves more distinctly. 

That sudden, rapid, steady expan- 
sion of the demand for cotton, which 
has had so powerful an effect in 
maintaining slavery, and in stimu- 
lating the diffusion and growth of 
slavery,can not continue to act much 
longer in the same direction in which 
ithas acted for the last half century 
—certainly not with any thing like 
the same force. The supply must 
ultimately overtake the demand ; and 
then, as the culture becomes less 
and less profitable to the planter, the 
effect which this sudden and steadily 
increasing demand has had, in sup- 
porting and extending slavery, must 
cease. The world can easily pro- 
duce more cotton than is needed for 
the world’s consumption. Lucrative 
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as the production of cotton now is at 
the South, it is already less lucrative 
than it once was; and the progress 
of competition, by constantly re- 
ducing the price of the product, is 
constantly bringing the day nearer 
when the labor of the slave in the 
cotton field will no longer enrich the 
master. It is not unknown that 
many thinking men in the extreme 
South were averse to the annexation 
of Texas, fearing that the cotton 
soon to be produced from the rich 
alluvial lands along the rivers of 
that country, might come into dis- 
astrous competition with the produce 
of their own plantations. But there 
are other countries from which the 
manufactories of England and of all 
Europe are even now receiving no 
insignificant portion of their supplies. 
The demand for cotton has begun 
to act upon Egypt and upon India, 
not to speak of Brazil ; and who can 
tell how soon it may be acting upon 
other countries in Asia and Africa 
as wellas America? ‘The system 
of railways which the British are 
constructing in their Indian empire, 
bringing all parts of those realms of 
oriental wealth and population into 
the most facile communication with 
each other and with the seaports, 
will unfold the capabilities, and ap- 
ply the most legitimate and power- 
ful impulse to the industry of a 
country, the inhabitants of which 
were clothed in fabrics of indige- 
nous cotton, as long ago as when 
England, not yet invaded by Cesar, 
was inhabited by savages who wore 
no clothing but the skins of beasts. 
Those railways in India will have 
more effect on American slavery 
than a century of meetings in Exe- 
ter Hall. Just in proportion as the 
progress of cotton cultivation for the 
markets of the civilized world, shall 
outrun the progress of cotton manu- 
facture ; just in that proportion—no 
matier what new domains may be 
acquired by conquest, or by any 
other process of annexation, for the 
extension of slavery—no matter 
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what new markets for human cattle 
may be opened beyond the Rio 
Grande or upon the shore of the 
Pacific—the value of slave labor, 
and therefore of slaves, will be 
diminished, and that which has so 
long been the sustenance and growth 
of slavery will be taken away. 

But our expectation of an ap- 
proaching crisis in the history of 
slavery—a crisis which must soon 
be felt with great effect in the party 
politics of the Union, does not de- 
pend exclusively on the remote and, 
as some may think, uncertain pros- 
pect of a revolution in commerce 
counteracting the revolution that has 
so enriched and strengthened the 
slaveholders in our Southern States. 
The South already contains within 
itself the elements of revolution. 
The slaveholding aristocracy there 
can not always hold the masses of 
their fellow-citizens in that manage- 
able subjection in which they have 
held them heretofore. Notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages insep- 
arable from the existence of slavery, 
the free white laboring people of 
the slaveholding States are making 
progress. ‘They are becoming more 
intelligent and more industrious and 
thrifty. They are gradually learn- 
ing to think for themselves and to un- 
derstand their own interests. They 
can not be kept in ignorance of the 
difference between their own con- 
dition and that of the people in the 
free States; nor will they long be 
unable to discover the causes of the 
difference. In Kentucky, in Mary- 
land, and in the Western parts of 
Virginia, the people are even now 
beginning to get some conception of 
the fact that slavery, however con- 
venient it may be for the few who 
hold the slaves, and however lucra- 
tive it may be to those who have 
their wealth by the craft of trading 
in slaves—is a grinding and degrad- 
ing burthen upon the people at large, 
drying up the springs of prosperity, 
siting the very soil with barrenness, 
robbing labor of its legitimate dignity, 
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and creating a class of lordlings to 
domineer in the name of democracy. 
Delaware—though the bill for the 
abolition of slavery which passed 
through one branch of her legisla. 
ture, so lately, has been defeated for 
the present by aristocratic influence 
in the other—is already in effect a 
free State, as is shown by her votes 
in both houses of Congress. The 
god Terminus having stood so ob. 
stinately for half a century on Ma. 
son and Dixon's line, has begun to 
move southward: that line is no 
longer to be the boundary between 
the slave States and the free. And 
when once inquiry and discussion 
shall fairly break out among the 
people of the South ; when once the 
spell of terror which holds back 
thousands from daring even to think, 
shall have been broken ; then it will 
suddenly be found that the interest 
of slavery, instead of being the uni- 
versal interest of all the South, is 
the interest of an aristocratic class, 
and has its great strength only in 
certain localities. It will be found 
that the interests of the slaveholders 
and those of the people at large, in- 
stead of being coincident, are hostile 
to each other; and that there is an 
equal contrariety between the in- 
terests of certain districts where the 
slaves are chiefly concentrated, and 
those of certain other districts where 
the white population is far more 
numerous, where wealth is more 
equally distributed, and where there 
isa more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. ‘Then the institution of slav- 
ery will no longer be the one great 
interest of all the slave States, which 
is to unite them all and control them 
all, and to which every other inter 
est is to be sacrificed; and the in- 
terest of slavery will forever cease 
to be, what it has been so long, the 
controlling force in the politics of 
the Union. 

We do not expect that the change 
of which we are now speaking, will 
manifest itself immediately and 
suddenly. The ascendancy of the 
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West is a fact, but the revolution at 
the South which we hope for, is 
only a probability. Yet we ask are 
there no indications, in the events of 
the last three years, that sucha rev- 
olution is approaching? We do 
not refer merely to the votes and 
declarations by which it has been 
demonstrated that Delaware is hence- 
forth identified with the free States. 
We place no very confident reliance 
on the fact that the introduction of 
the “ Wilmot proviso” was the 
spontaneous movement of the North- 
ern wing of that great party which 
has heretofore been most subser- 
vient to Southern dictation ;—for it 
must be admitted that the final vote 
on that subject affords no refutation 
of the suspicion, entertained all along 
in many sagacious minds, that there 
was treachery and collusion in the 
movement from the outset, or that 
at the most the attempt was no bet- 
ter than “a strike for higher wages.” 
We refer rather to what may come 
from the indications of a difference 
among leading Southern statesmen, 
astothe policy to be pursued re- 
specting slavery,—one crying out 
that slavery is in danger, as the 
English tories not long ago were 
wont to rally all their strength by 
the ery “the Church is in danger,” — 
another with far-reaching vision up 
the Mississippi and with golden 
dreams of votes to come from hun- 
ters and squatters beyond the Mis- 
souri, sneering at the “ abstractions” 
of his rival, and seeming quite dis- 
posed to let slavery take care of 
itsel f, 

In this connection, we can not but 
refer for a moment to the war with 
Mexico, though we reserve the full 
consideration of that subject to an- 
otheropportunity. The war in which 
we have been involved partly by the 
desperate attempt of Southern states- 
manship to prevent the possibility of 
freedom in Texas, and partly by 
the wild impulses of the West when 
Southern prudence was trying to 
complete what it had begun without 
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the alarming risk which war must 
bring to Southern interests and in- 
stitutions,—the war, begun with no 
foresight, and carried on with a 
prodigality of expenditure which in- 
creases every day——the war which 
has already sent up from fields of 
slaughter in Mexico, and from thou- 
sands of crushed and groaning hearts 
at home, voices that can not but be 
heard in heaven against its guilty 
authors——is not only an effect of the 
causes we have already adverted to 
as acting upon the direction and 
constitution of parties, but is itself a 
cause which before it can exhaust 
its force, will have swept away all 
parties as now organized. On this 
point we are tempted to indulge in 
extended discussion; but we will 
content ourselves with the mere 
suggestion of topics which to our 
thoughts are full of argument. 
Reserving then all investigation of 
the dispute as to how the war was 
brought about, and all inquiry as to 
how it may be brought to a termi- 
nation, we only ask, what will be- 
come of parties—whigs, democrats, 
or tertium quids—at the close of the 
war, even if it be admitted that the 
existing parties can be kept together 
tll that day? With a public debt 
of not less than one hundred and 
fifty millions, what will become of 
questions and agitations about pro- 
tective duties ? When such a debt is 
to be paid, interest and principal, all 
duties must, perforce, be laid with an 
exclusive reference to revenue ; and 
the taxes thus laid upon commerce by 
the votes of free trade men will afford 
ample protection to manufacturing 
capital and industry for years to 
come. What will become of ques- 
tions about giving away the public 
lands, when the price of every acre 
that can be sold shall be needed for 
the extinction of the public debt? 
What will become of existing ques- 
tions about banks and sub-treasuries, 
and of existing questions, if there 
are any, about currency and ex- 
changes, when the inextricable con- 








fusion produced in the public finan- 
ces by the wastefulness of war, shall 
compel the very statesmen who 
have contended so long for an inde- 
pendent treasury, to swallow their 
constitutional scruples, to forget their 
arguments, to take the lead in form- 
ing a business partnership between 
the government and the commercial 
capital of the country, and so, to 
charter—perhaps under some new 
name not yet invented—another na- 
tional bank larger by half than that 
Lernean hydra, the killing of which 
was the greatest achievement of the 
democratic Hercules. A national 
bank is doubtless a great evil, but it 
is better than national bankruptcy ; 
and if democracy will go to war it 
must take its choice which of these 
two evils to endure. 

But this is not all. The war has 
already precipitated upon the coun- 
try a Missouri question and more 
than a Missouri question, descend- 
ing upon the field of politics like an 
avalanche of fire, and illuminating 
the remotest point of vision with its 
portentous glare. What will be- 
come of all other questions upon 
which parties are now marshalled, 
when that one question shall be 
found standing in the way of every 
party and every politician, as a 
question not to be evaded? What 
will become of all existing parties, 
when the Union shall be shaken with 
the inquiry, not whether the Wilmot 
proviso shall be attached to an 
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appropriation for the purchase of 
peace ; nor whether a treaty for the 
acquisition of territory shall be rati- 
fied without that proviso appended ; 
but simply and directly whether the 
glorious old ordinance of 1787 shall 
be incorporated as fundamental law 
in acts for the organization of terri- 
torial governments between the up. 
per Rio Grande and the Pacific. 
That question, be it remembered, 
will not be a question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but, for the first 
time since our independence, a 
question of the deliberate abolition 
of freedom by the sovereign legisla. 
tion of the Union. For it can not 
be forgotten that in all those regions 
there is now no slave; the funda. 
mental law there is the law of free. 
dom. ‘That question, moreover, will 
not be whether a soil and climate 
that repel the free and hardy labor- 
ing emigrant, and invite the toil of 
negroes for the cultivation of cotton 
and the cane, shall be given up to 
the planters of the South, but it will 
be, whether a country created for 
the abode of freemen, where the 
winds sweep pure over rugged 
mountains, and where the sloping 
hill sides are made for flocks and the 
valleys for corn, shall have slavery 
imposed upon it, by our legislation, 
as the memorial of our conquest. 
The voices from the North and from 
the West that will thunder the an- 
swer to that question, will be the 
utterance of no * éhird party.” 
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The Christian Doctrines. By Rev. 
Hvupsarp Winstow of Boston, 
Author of * Young Man’s Aid,” 
* Doctrine of the Trinity,” “* Wo- 
man as she should be,” “ Social 
and Civil Duties,” “Are you a 
Christian?” &c. 8vo, pp. 360. 
Price $1. 


Tuis volume embraces the usual 
topics of a system of Divinity, such 
as the existence and attributes of 
God; the creation and nature of 
man; the doctrines of atonement, 
of election, of regeneration, of adop- 
tion, of perseverance, of an inter- 
mediate state, of the resurrection 
and final judgment. 

We have been impressed, while 
reading it, with the possibility and 
importance of exhibiting these doc- 
trines in an amiable light and show- 
ing their harmony with our highest 
conceptions of wisdom, benevolence 
and rectitude in the moral Governor 
of the world. Many “ Bodies of 
Divinity” have been strikingly defi- 
cient in the first and most essential 
quality of every argument, the pow- 
er of conviction, owing to no un- 
soundness in the logic, and to no 
insufficiency in the proofs, but to a 
certain hardness of style and ex- 
pression, and the absence of those 
considerations by which “ the ways 
of God to man” are vindicated. 
This work is remarkably free from 
this fault. Those features of the 
Gospel which are most offensive to 
human pride and selfishness, are 
neither concealed, nor sofiened by 
false coloring, but they are set forth 
prominently, as realities which it is 
most important for man to know, and 
through the practical influence of 
which he is to be made an heir of 
heaven. ‘The doctrines are shown 
to be so many different exponents 
of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. They are seen to be revela- 
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tions of truth, made in love and 
compassion to man. They are sev- 
erally presented in the light which 
they mutually cast upon each other, 
and appear to be worthy of that 
prominence which is given to them 
in the word of God. ‘They are ad- 
dressed to the heart as well as to the 
intellect, and in a way to make an 
impression on the conscience as 
well as to control the understanding. 
This is an uncommon, though not 
altogether a new feature, in works 
of theology. We have met with 
many single discourses and with a 
few systems of divinity, in which 
the writers did not appear to have 
lost sight of the importance of com- 
mending their message to the moral 
sense of mankind. This is the 
most striking excellence of Presi- 
dent Dwight’s doctrinal discourses, 
that which, in connection with the 
beauty of their style, has secured 
to them a wider circulation, on both 
sides of the water, than any similar 
production of our country has re- 
ceived. ‘The work before us is on 
a much smaller scale, but conceived 
in the same spirit, and sufficiently 
full on all the difficult points of the- 
ology, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
great body of serious readers. It 
is a book which can not be read 
without producing a favorable im- 
pression of the system of doctrines 
commonly called orthodox ; and we 
doubt not it will be the means of 
correcting the misconceptions of 
many in the place of its publication. 
We do not expect it will influence 
the convictions of the dissentient 
theologue, but of the fluctuating 
multitudes, who, in the midst of so 
many conflicting opinions, are hon- 
estly asking what is truth? Who- 
ever will keep a copy to lend to 
this class of readers will do a ser- 
vice to the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion. 
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We are among those who have 
attached no small importance, in 
these times, to the diffusion of sound 
views on the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal order and discipline. The ar- 
rogant pretensions to exclusive min- 
isteral powers and church privileges, 
Set up by some, have seemed to us 
to require for the peace and stability 
of the members of our commun- 
ion, a demonstration of the equal 
authority of our own ministry and 
ordinances. But we confess to the 
truth of the suggestion of our au- 
thor in his preface, respecting the 
transcendent importance of the vital 
doctrines of Christianity. ‘They are 
the sovereign remedy for the evils 
that infest and threaten both church 
and state. Let them be allowed to 
pass out of the public mind, and in 
vain shall we “ weary ourselves to 
find the way” to safety and repose. 
We, therefore, take an interest in 
forms and ceremonies only as they 
stand related to the very substance 
of religion, to the credenda et agen- 
da, the things to be believed and to 
be done, as the indispensable ccn- 
ditions of salvation. 

It is not, however, a too exclusive 
regard for the externals of christ- 
ianity that tends most strongly to di- 
vert attention from essential truths. 
Our author well remarks: (see pre- 
face p. vi.) 

** Without meaning to be querulons, or 
doubting the general progress of the 
world in wisdom and virtue, we ought to 
complain a little of the habits in which 
we are training our children. Much as 
they read, they do not study, as they 
ought, books of thorough elemental in- 
struction in the doctrines of Christianity. 
Their feeble minds are overrun with ten 
thousand stories, and one phantom after 
another flits over their dawning imagina- 
tions, until every thing like distinct and 
well defined lines of instruction are near- 
ly effaced. They read too much, and 
study and think too little. They read for 
the story, and not for the instruction; for 
the gratification, and not for the profit. 
If nine-tenths of the story books were 
taken out of their hands, and books re- 
quiring to be studied were substituted, a 
most happy change would soon appear in 
the character of the rising mind. Not 
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that all light and fancy reading should be 
dispensed with, but that it should bear a 
far less — to the whole, and be 
far more select. 


The Christian Pulpit, the Rightful 
Guardian of Morals, in political 
no less than in private life. By 
S.S. Scumucxer, D. D. 


Tuts discourse was delivered at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on the day ap. 
pointed by the Governor of that 
state, for public humiliation, thanks. 
giving and prayer. It is one of the 
fruits of the recent adoption by the 
land of Penn, of the good old custom 
of New England, of annually ac. 
knowledging our national obligations 
to the God of our fathers. Nor is it 
without value. A discourse of equal 
ability, and similar views, from ev- 
ery pulpit in the land, on the return 
of this annual festival, could hardly 
fail of forming gradually our entire 
population, of every stock, into one 
homogeneous people, or, to adopt a 
word from the newspapers, to Amer- 
icanize the nation. We are fast 
hastening forward to a community 
of language. Notwithstanding the 
emigration to our country in one 
unbroken throng, of persons speak- 
ing other tongues, has been in pro- 
gress for years, there is no other 
nation on earth where a single lan- 
guage is spoken with so much pu- 
rity, by so large a portion of the 
people. A fixed law is irresistibly 
working out this result, before un- 
realized in human history, of a na- 
tion extending over so wide a terri- 
tory, speaking but one language. 
This resistless law is to be referred 
to the social freedom of the people, 
to their facilities of intercourse, and 
toa spirit of enterprise and trade, 
unknown in other quarters of the 
globe. From the earliest settlement 
of the country there have been par- 
ticular localities where some other 
language than the Enylish, has been 
the mother tongue, and the common 
medium of thought among the in- 
habitants. But while they, and, to 
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some extent, their descendants, have 
retained the use of their native 
speech, they have found it necessary 
to acquire also a knowledge of the 
English, the popular language of the 
country. ‘The common school sys- 
tem, so extensively adopted, the 
spelling book of Webster, the swarm 
of teachers which it has been the 
glory of New England to supply to 
her sister states, and more recently, 
the Sabbath school system, all come 
in for a share of the honor of giving 
a national language to the countrv— 
and that language one of the richest, 
if not in its vocabulary, in its trea- 
sures of instruction in the arts of life, 
and in the religion of the Bible. 

We can not refrain from alluding, 
in this connection, to the emigration 
to this country of Roman Catholics. 
That fears of the result oppress the 
minds of many judicious men, we 
do not hide from ourselves. The 
annual influx of multitudes of for- 
eigners, strangers to our language, 
to our laws and institutions, enslaved 
by superstition and priestcraft, and 
soon admitted by the genius of our 
government to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, is a new phenom- 
enon in human history, and fitted to 
awaken some painful apprehensions. 
Without doubt the danger would be 
far greater, if it were not foreseen 
and not met by efficient measures, 
in every practicable way, to enlight- 
en and reform this class of our coun- 
trymen. With such influences, and 
under the natural force of cireum- 
stances, we look with no small con- 
fidence for the developements of 
another half century. We congrat- 
ulate the survivors of that period on 
the prospect of a population, homo- 
geneous, to a controlling extent, in 
religion as well as in language. 
We believe the hand of Providence, 
conspicuous in the discovery, colo- 
nization and independence of this 
country, may yet be seen moving 
onward to the accomplishment of 
some greater purpose, to which the 
past and present are only initiatory. 
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And we think we can discern in the 
migration of millions from the shac- 
kles of despotism and the mists of 
superstition, toour free soil and clear 
air, an important element in the glo- 
rious destiny of our country. They 
come to us, to clear our forests, to 
dig our canals, to build our roads 
and bridges, to augment the pro- 
ducts of our soil, to enrich the na- 
tion with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. They come 
to a land of plenty—into a free so- 
cial state—to compete with their 
pioneers for all the honors and dis- 
tinctions of the country. We point 
to the first places in the gift of the 
people, and say, Come and take 
them. We secure to them the fruits 
of their industry ; we open to them 
the road to knowledge and wealth. 
This new condition—these new 
stimulants to exertion—must lead to 
success in the business of life, and 
to an intellectual and social eleva- 
tion, unattainable in the land of their 
fathers. And we shall see (we 
have already seen the first fruits) 
the prosperity of these emigrants 
reflected back upon their native 
homes. 

But we must return from this di- 
gression to the subject of the elo- 
quent discourse before us: the rela- 
tions of the pulpit to the state—to 
civil and political affairs. Our na- 
tional prosperity is dependent on 
the manner in which the Christian 
ministry shall affect the character 
and administration of our govern- 
ment. ‘The pulpit is the rightful 
guardian of public morals, in every 
relation. A just appreciation of this 
fact, we fear, is not very common 
even in our own country, where po- 
litical power, and of course political 
responsibility, reside in the people. 
A morbid sensibility has been exten- 
sively manifest in reference to the 
union of church and state, the great- 
est obstacle to the recovery of pop- 
ular rights in the old world, but 
impracticable in our own country, 
and feared by no well informed man. 
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But it is not strange that this lively 
jealousy of priestcraft, and of re- 
ligious intolerance, should be excited 
by every indication of interest in 
political affairs by Christian minis- 
ters; and that a political sermon 
should be regarded by the ignorant 
asa struggle for ecclesiastical power 
and preferment. Some influence is 
also to be ascribed to the unscrupu- 
lous manner in which political af- 
fairs have generally been conducted, 
and to a feeling in the minds of min- 
isters of the Gospel themselves, that 
they can not touch the subject with- 
out soiling their hands. For these 
and other reasons, the pulpit has not 
inculcated the duties of citizens and 
magistrates, so fully and constantly 
as the importance of the subject 
would justify. 

Dr. Schmucker makes a just and 
important distinction between the 
preaching of party politics and of 
the morals of politics. In this re- 
spect his discourse is a model for 
all other preachers; and if they 
should follow either his example or 
his teachings in the matter and style 
of their political sermons, all oppo- 
sition to preaching upon such topics 
would soon vanish away. He re- 
commends that the pulpit should 
define the limits, beyond which 
politicians can not go without break- 
ing the law of God. There are 
such limits; and it is the office 
of the Christian minister whenever 
he sees the people or their rulers 
transgressing the law of rectitude, to 
admonish and reprove them. 

The body of this discourse is de- 
voted to an exhibition of the in- 
structions which the Christian min- 
ister should give to his hearers in 
respect to their civil and political 
duties. ‘This includes: 

1. A recognition of God as the 
moral governor of nations, and the 
obligation of conforming all laws 
and regulations of society to his 
laws. 

2. A recognition of the universal 
brotherhood and equality of man in 
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civil rights. The benevolent Crea. 
tor designed to teach all uations and 
all ages this lesson of universal 
brotherhod, when, instead of cre. 
ating myriads of human beings of 
different species as he did of * vege. 
tables in the different parts of the 
eurth, he caused all nations to de. 
rive their existence from one pair, 
thus making them all of one bone 
and of one flesh, and causing kin. 
dred blood to Circulate through the 
veins of the whole human family.” 
This relation of brotherhood “re. 
quires citizens to exercise impar. 
tiality in selecting the best qualified 
men for office, regardiess of family 
influence, or party spirit, or bribes.” 
It requires rulers to * enact such 
laws as bear equally on the whole 
population ;” and * forbids all in- 
fringements of the rights, person, or 
territory of others, either by indi- 
viduals or nations.” 

3. The inculecation of the moral 
law of God as the supreme rule * in 
all legislative, judicial and executive 
business of our public officers, and 
in all political action of private citi- 
zens.”” Here Dr. Schmucker en- 
forces the obligation of official oaths, 
and of all treaties and contracts of 
the government with nations and in- 
dividuals. 

4. The certainty of retribution in 
this world for national crimes. 


Encyclopedia of English Literature. 
A selection of the choicest pro- 
ductions of English authors, from 
the earliest to the present time, 
connected by a biographical his- 
tory. Edited by Rosert Cram 
BERS, assisted by Rosert Cararv- 
THERS and other eminent genile- 
men. ‘I'wo volumes large octavo, 
double columns, superfine paper. 
pp. nearly 750 each. 


Wirstn a few years, since the 
first publication of this work, more 
than forty thousand copies, it is said, 
have been sold in England. ls 
American publishers, Messrs. Gould, 
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Kendall & Lincoln of Boston, who 
are issuing it in numbers at the low 
price of $4, are meeting, we under- 
stand, with unexpected encourage- 
ment. ‘The public will wish to know 
what solid merit the work has to 
entitle it to this liberal patronage. 
Mr. Chambers is known as one of 
the editors of the Edinburgh Journal 
bearing his name, and as an histori- 
cal writer of some distinction. He 
seems to have carried out his plan 
with a discriminating judgment. 
The critical notices, biographical 
sketches, and extracts, are neces- 
sarily very brief. An octavo of 
fifieen hundred pages, embracing a 
thousand authors, with a history of 
English literature from the earliest 
Saxon writers to the present time, 
can not satisfy a demand for the 
standard works of the language. 
Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton 
make a sorry figure in Encyclo- 
pedias. ‘The reader however will 
derive from this work that general 
knowledge of English authors which 
he needs to guide him in his liter- 
ary pursuits, and which is the neces- 
sary furniture of every well educa- 
ted mind. The choice specimens, 
here given, of a multitude of writers, 
are sufficient te acquaint him with 
the peculiarities of their styles, and 
with the service which they several- 
ly rendered to their mother tongue ; 
and he will return to the classic 
authors of the language with a live- 
lier sense of his indebtedness to 
them. ‘This work embodies, in 
Miniature, a whole library of native 
authors from the earliest times ; and 
though it is too limited to satisfy the 
entire wants of the reader, yet its 
chief value lies in its power to 
awaken his sense of want, and to 
introduce him with a quickened ap- 
petite and a corrected taste, to the 
luxuries of English literature. It 
should be the ambition of our large 
publishing houses to inundate the 
country with the standard works of 
the language, and to create a pre- 
vailing taste for those authors that 
Vou. V. 42 
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have survived, or promise to survive 
their age, in preference to the feebler 
productions of the day. Nothing 
can be better adapted to this end 
than the work before us, furnishing, 
as it does, the best specimens of 
English authorship, in the several 
departments of literature. 


The Water Cure in Chronic Dis- 
eases. An exposition of the 
causes, progress and termination 
of various chronic diseases of the 
digestive organs, lungs, nerves, 
limbs and skin ; and of their treat- 
ment by water and other hygienic 
means. By James Mansy GuLtLy, 
M. D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Fellow 
of the Royal Physical Society, 
Edinburgh ; Fellow of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
London, &c. &c. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


Tuts is the most scientific treatise 
on the subject of the water cure that 
has fallen under our notice. The 
author is a distinguished physician 
at the head of the hydropathic es- 
tablishment in Malvern, England. 
He justly observes that it is not by 
* Tributes” and * Confessions” of 
water patients, that the water cure is 
to be permanently advanced: they 
are mere puils indirect, which may 
answer a temporary purpose by 
luring the same class of credulous 
people who would swallow pills or 
have their corns cut, on the strength 
of ** Testimonials” in the newspa- 
pers. Whoever will read his work 
will obtain an insight into the philo- 
sophical principles on which this 
mode of treatment proceeds. We 
of course do not vouch for the sound- 
ness of all his theories and specula- 
tions; some of which might not be 
approved by the best students of 
physiology. But as he writes like 
a scholar and a man of sense, his 
book deserves the attention of those 
who are seeking information on the 
subject. 











Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems ; 
by Witi1aM B. Tappan. Boston: 
published by B. B. Mussey. Lon- 
don; Chapman & Brothers, 1847. 
pp. 3382. 


We are told that poetry is the 
“ offspring of genius, not made, but 
created.” A mere versifier is cer- 
tainly not a poet; and harmonious 
measures may have only the flow, 
without the fire of poetry. In any 
of the fine arts, to fall short of per- 
fection, is not mere imperfection ; 
not a defect only, but a total failure. 
Genius, it is true, is nota unit. The 
stars are not all equal in splendor. 
Homer and Milton shine with a lus- 
ter surpassing many a brilliant lumi- 
nary in their own heavens. When 
therefore it is said that none but the 
best poets can be tolerated in a 
world of taste, it is meant to denote 
a class who vie among themselves 
for the first rank, and contend with 
some evidence of success. It is in- 
tended also to mark a distinction 
between good prose and good poetry. 
Prose is the language of business, 
and must necessarily be tolerated so 
long as it is correct and intelligible, 
even if it is destitute of the highest 
qualities of style. But in poetry, 
the language of the “art divine” as 
it has been called, mediocrity is un- 
pardonable. No man should have 
the audacity to venture into this 
field, in open day, without having 
first submitted himself to the severest 
Ges. «in . 
discipline of the art, and his produc- 
tions to the scrutiny of competent 
and faithful critics. By this we 
would not discountenance the mak- 
ing of verses as an exercise of the 
schools in a course of education, or 
as a means of personal improvement 
orof simple recreation. Most prose 
writers of distinction from Cicero 
downwards, practiced themselves in 
the art of poetry ; and if they had 
not the best success, they thereby 
became more perfect masters of 
style, and wrote prose with more 
polished and vigorous pens. We 
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have never known a poetic boy, who 
was also modest and studious, that 
failed to become an accomplished 
prose writer. We are disposed 
therefore to encourage the writing 
of verses as an exercise in composi- 
tion, though not in general as a pre- 
lude to the profession of poetry. 
Whoever enters this arena should 
remember that he must conquera 
crown of bays or retire from the 
ground in disgrace. There are 
however certain departments of this 
art which do not require, as a con- 
dition of excellence and of fame, 
the powers of an epic or tragic 
poet. Lyric poetry is of this class, 
Watts, to whom we are more indebt- 
ed than to any other uninspired poet, 
is, as the lawyers would say, “a 
case in point.” A writer may take 
the first rank as a poet in one de- 
partment, who would attempt a dif- 
ferent style without success. 

We shall not make any unkind 
application of these remarks to the 
work before us. We shall not say 
that Mr. Tappan ought to have con- 
fined himself to the humbler office 
of a prose writer. We are so well 
pleased with his book that we should 
doubt the soundness of our princi- 
ples, if, being applied as a test, 
they should condemn it. The work, 
which contains over two hundred 
short poems, opens with those beau- 
tiful stanzas, which have deservedly 
found their way into our best col- 
lections of hymns, beginning : 

“ There is an hour of peaceful rest 

To mourning wanderers given.” 
A few such gems, of which there 
are many in this volume, would be 
sufficient to redeem it from any 
harsh judgment of a Christian critic. 


The Banker’s Magazine and State 
Financial Register. Edited by 
J. 8. Homans, Esq. Baltimore. 
Price $3. 


Tus Magazine is devoted to the 
topics of Banking and the Currency, 
including Banking Law, Bank His- 
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tory, State Finance, National Cur- 
rency, &c., and though it is partic- 
ularly adapted to the wants of Bank- 
ers and Insurers, it must be useful 
to business men generally. The 
work is already taken by no less 
than three hundred and forty-six 
Banks ; and is highly recommended 
by the Cashiers of the Banks in 
Baltimore, and by several in Phila- 
delphia, as fully entitled to the sup- 
port of Banking Institutions through- 
out the United States. We are not 
acquainted with the particular theo- 
ries in respect to questions of finance, 
currency, credit, &c., which are ad- 
vocated in this Journal, but whatever 
they may be, the statistical informa- 
tion which it promises to furnish, 
must render the work one of great 
value to all who have any thing to 
do with Banking operations. 


First Principles of Chemistry, for 
the use of Colleges and Schools ; 
by BenJaMIn Siturman, Jr., M.A., 
Professor in Yale College of Sci- 
ence as applied to the Aris. With 
more than two hundred illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Loomis & 
Peck. Boston : Crocker & Brew- 
ster. New Haven: Durrie & 
Peck. pp. 492. Price $1. 


Cuemistry has a peculiar claim 
on the attention of the educated 
youth of our country. It is not like 
most branches of natural history, 
recommended to them chiefly as a 
means of gratifying their curiosity ; 
for it reveals those secret powers 
and properties of nature which may 
be turned to practical account in the 
various arts of life. It deserves for 
this reason to be taught, not only in 
colleges and medical institutions, 
but in all seminaries of learning 
above the primary school. It is 
within our recollection that no suit- 
able text-books for this purpose, 
were to be had, but now they quite 
flood the land. As might have been 
anticipated from the source of the 
work here noticed, it embodies in 
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the smallest possible compass the 
facts and principles of the science, 
arranged in admirable order, with 
ample illustrations to facilitate the 
progress of the pupil. A series of 
questions is furnished at the foot of 
each page, which must aid both 
teachers and scholars in determin- 
ing what is most important to be 
laid up in the memory. We have 
room only to express our conviction, 
that no better text-book on the sub- 


ject can be found in our language. 


While we are obliged to rely on 
the hands through which it has 
passed for its scientific character, 
we feel ourselyes competent to judge 


of its “ perspicuous nomenclature 
and lucid method,” and believe that 


itcan not fail to carry the intelli- 
gent pupil forward with ease and 
rapidity. 


Outlines of Physiology both Com- 
parative and Human; in which 
are described the Mechanical, An- 
imal, Vital, and Sensorial Or- 
gans and Functions; including 
those of Respiration, Circulation, 
Digestion, Audition, and Vision, 
as they exist in the different orders 
of animals, from the Sponge to 
Man: Also, the application of 
these Principles to Muscular Ex- 
ercise, and Female Fashions and 
Deformities. Illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. Intended 
for the use of schools and heads 
of families. Eleventh Edition. 
By J. L. Comstock, M. D., Author 
of Mineralogy, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
&c. New York: Published by 
Pratt, Woodford & Co. 1846. 


A System of Natural Philosophy, 


in which the Principles of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraul- 
ics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Op- 
tics, Astronomy, Eleciricity,Mag- 
netism, Steam Engine, Electro- 
magnetism, Electrotype, Photo- 
graphy, and Daguerreotype, are 
familiarly explained and illus- 
trated by more than two hundred 
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and fifty engravings; to which 
are added questions for the ex- 
amination of pupils, designed for 
the use of schools and academies. 
By J. L. Comstock, M. D., Avu- 
ther, &c. Seventy-seventh Edi- 
tion. New York: Pratt, Wood- 
ford & Co. 1846. 


Tuese full title pages convey a 
just idea of the contents of the 
books, and of the design with which 
they were compiled; while the 
number of editions already issued, 
indicate the favor with which they 
have been received by the public. 
Without assuming any special com- 
petency to judge of the merits of 
school books, the excellence of 
which, for this purpose, must con- 
sist very mucli in their adaptation 
to the capacity of youth, as well as 
in their scientific character, we may 
venture to commend these volumes 
to the attention of teachers. 

The work on Physiology has re- 
minded us of our debt of gratitude 
to-the cultivators of science for the 
sources of rational and refined en- 
joyment which they have opened 
to mankind, as well as for the con- 
tributions which they have made to 
the conveniences of life. No one 
ean estimate the loss of happiness 
to those who neglect to furnish their 
minds with elementary knowledge 
in the several departments of nat- 
ural history andscience. Dr. Com- 
stock is one of the writers who 
have made such acquisitions pos- 
sible to all classes of intelligent 
readers. Whoever will sacrifice 
the pleasures of light literature to 
the perusal, we need not say study, 
of these elementary works of sci- 
ence, will find himself repaid by 
the quickened power of all his 
senses, listening to the sweet voices 
of nature, speaking to him in every 
insect, in every leaf, in every stone, 
in all things animate and inanimate, 
in the heavens above, and in the 
earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth. He will see more 
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in himself and in other men and 
things, to excite his admiration of 
the wisdom and beneficence of his 
Creator. Nor will he, like the mere 
story reader, reach at once the 
highest point and fruition of his 
attainments, but refreshed by an 
unbroken succession of discoveries, 
preserve the vigor and elasticity of 
his mind, and an unimpaired inter. 
est in all the objects of his attention, 
We can give only hints on a topic 
that merits a long chapter; but 
these may serve to direct the read- 
ing of the wiser part of the com. 
munity to a class of books hitherto 
deemed appropriate only to the 
school room. 


Memoria Technica, or the Art of 
A bbreviating those Studies which 
give the greatest labor to the 
Memory ; including Numbers in 
Historical Dates, Geography, 
Astronomy, Gravities, §c. Also 
Rules for Memorizing Techni- 
calities, Nomenclatures, Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Top- 
ics in General. Embracing all 
the available Rules found in Mne- 
monics or Mnemotechny, of ancient 
and modern times. To which 
is added a Perpetual Almanac 
for two thousand years of past 


time and time to come. Adapted 
to the use of schools. By Lo- 
rENzO D. Jounson. Second 


Edition, revised and improved. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 1847. 


THE memory is the repository of 
all our mental furniture ; the store- 
house in which all our knowledge of 
men, of things, and of events, is 
garnered. Whatever we know 
must soon be unknown, if we do 
not enter it into this custody. How 
the capacity of the memory can be 
enlarged, and how the order of its 
contents can be arranged, so that 
knowledge once acquired may be 
permanently retained, and always 
at command, are questions that 
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have drawn the attention of all civ- 
jlized nations. We express our 
convictions when we say, that art 
has as yet achieved but little in this 
department. The foundation of all 
diversities of mental power is laid 
in nature, but cultivation, which is 
the effect of exercise, soon eflaces 
this original distinction, and the 
most laborious student becomes the 
most gifted. ‘The memory more 
than any other faculty of the mind 
is susceptible of improvement by 
the mere dint of application. We 
exercise our taste for the beautiful, 
and, misled by bad models, vitiate 
our sense instead of acquiring a 
more delicate and quick perception 
of the elements of beauty. We 
exercise our understandings, yet be- 
guiled by ignorance, prejudice, or 
passion to the adoption of erro- 
neous premises or to illogical rea- 
soning, we often thereby only en- 
feeblethem. But whoever employs 
his memory, makes it more retentive. 
By fixing in his mind any event or 
epoch of history, the name and age 
of any author, or any writing in 
prose or poetry, he strengthens his 
power of acquiring and retaining 
the knowledge of other things. 
The memory, like all our faculties 
of thought, must be made to work, 
if it would live and grow. What 
we remember from the mere force 
of familiarity, has little influence 
upon the cultivation of the retentive 
faculty. The old man_ having 
ceased to charge his mind with 
passing events, forgets them, while 
he remembers distinctly the inci- 
dents that interested him in his 
boyhood. Knowledge to be re- 
tained must be stored away in the 
memory, and not allowed to pass 
like rays of the sun through panes 
of glass, leaving no trace behind. 
This putting memory to work, fol- 
lows the general law of exercise 
and invigorates the faculty. But 
an application of the mind to the 
improvement of the memory, must 
hot terminate with single efloris to 
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store away the acquisitions of the 
day. It is only after years of 
practice that we can recall at pleas- 
ure, events, names, dates, words, 
which we never but once centem- 
plated. Robert Hall, we think it 
was, being asked, what is the great 
secret of scholarship, replied, RE- 
viewING. ‘There is much practical 
wisdom in the remark. Reviewing 
is an indispensable condition both 
of a retentive and of a well fur- 
nished memory. 

We are led, however, by the title 
of the work before us, to inquire 
how far and by what means the 
memory may be usefully assisted. 
There will ever be enough for this 
faculty to do, without tasking it to 
retain, unaided by association, all 
the particulars of human knowl- 
edge. Poetry and music have in 
every age been the handmaids of 
memory. Whatever the rudest peo- 
ple considered most important to 
be transmitted from father to son, 
and to be familiar as household 
words, they reduced to meter, turn- 
ing the laws of versification to the 
aid of this faculty. ‘The same is a 
familiar device of more cultivated 
times. The lines in which the 
child first learns, and ever after re- 
tains, the order and length of the 
months of the year, and those in 
which the books of the Bible are 
ingeniously wrought into verse, are 
well known examples. We think it 
must also be agreeable to the expe- 
rience of every individual that we 
naturally and constantly resort to 
the laws of association, or some 
other art, to assist us when we take 
special pains to preserve the recol- 
lection of events. It is therefore 
worthy of inquiry, what are the best 
rules of this art. The Memoria 
Technica professes to furnish an 
answer. We have given it some 
attention that we may not mislead 
our readers by pronouncing a worth- 
less opinion. 

Mr. Johnson professedly designed 
his work as an aid to the memory 
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in retaining dates, specific gravities, 
and other numbers which it may be 
desirable to know. He states in the 
preface that he has had in view the 
adaptedness of the work to common 
schools, as he hopes to see the ** Art 
of Memory,” ere long, a common 
branch of education. A Professor 
Gouraud, not long since, taught a 
system of Mnemonics, to which Mr. 
Johnson says that he is indebted for 
much of his own, but he thinks that 
he has obviated some difficulties in 
which it was involved, and some 
objections to which it was liable. 
Taking advantage of the principle 
of association, he endeavors to es- 
tablish a permanent relation in the 
mind between the event to be re- 
membered and some word or phrase 
which, by a simple arrangement, at 
once makes known the required 
number. The various consonant 
sounds of the alphabet are made to 
represent the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
When any number is to be retained 
in the memory, it is first translated 
into the corresponding letters, and 
these having been formed by the aid 
of vowels into any word which con- 
tains only these consonant sounds, 
the number can, of course, be re- 
called, if this word can be associa- 
ted with the fact to which it relates. 

We think that this system may 
prove of use to those who, like most 
persons, find great difficulty in re- 
membering numbers, especially as 
this partis simple and easily mastered. 
The author also speaks in high terms 
of its applicability, to committing to 
memory miscellaneous pieces of 
prose and verse. ‘This part of the 
subject appears to us more dif- 
ficult than the former, and we have 
not yet fully mastered it; but, grant- 
ing that it will prove as useful as 
the first part, which we do not think 
at all probable, there yet remains 
the insuperable objection, that the 
connection of a ludicrous symbol 
with any line of poetry or any 
clause in prose, would destroy all 
the pleasure to be derived from its 
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acquisition. Still we think that the 
work will be found useful to most 
persons, and that it will fully re. 
pay any trouble which it may cost 
to put ourselves in possession of the 
rules of the system. The volume 
contains, besides that matter which 
more essentially pertains to it, the 
dates of 1000 events from the crea. 
tion to the present time divided into 
periods, a complete list of the kings 
of England containing the dates of 
their accession, the length of their 
reigns and the branch to which they 
belong, the dates of the principal 
discoveries up to the present time, 
the latitude and longitude of a large 
number of the principal towns of 
the world, besides a great variety 
of other interesting statistics arrang- 
ed for the use of the pupil, accord. 
ing to the rules of the system. 

We are not ignorant, that itiner- 
ant lecturers have often raised un- 
founded expectations respecting the 
power and utility of this art, yet we 
can not wholly discard it as useless. 
We attribute the failure of many to 
be benefitted by the study, rather to 
their own indolence, than to any fa- 
tal imperfection in the art itself, and 
if we had time to pursue the study 
we know of no text-book on the 
subject that we should prefer to the 
Memoria Technica. 


The Third Report of the Society for 
the promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the 
West, with an Appendix. New 
York : Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1846. 

Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion at the West. A discourse 
delivered before the Society for 
the promotion of collegiate and 
Theological Education at the 
West, at its annual meeting at 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 28, 1846, 
By Rev. Narnan 8S. S. Bemay, 
D. D. New York: S. W. Benedict. 


Tue receipts of this Society for 
the year ending in October, 1846, 
amount to more than $15,000, ex 
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ceeding, by $4000, those of the 


previous year. This indicates a 
growing interest in the object, and 
inspires the hope, that so important 
a cause will not long suffer for the 
want of a generous and adequate 
support. The plan is to supply, by 
annual contributions, the funds ne- 
cessary to sustain the infant institu- 
tions under the Society’s care, until 
the growth of the country, and the 
accumulation of capital and patron- 
age at the West, shall place them 
above the necessity of Eastern aid. 
Of the importance of this charity to 
the best interests of our common 
country, and to the prosperity of 
Christianity itself, both at home and 
abroad ,we have had occasion to speak 
repeatedly. This point is presented 
with much force in Dr. Beman’s el- 
oquent discourse, a copy of which 
we could wish might find its way 
into the dwelling of every man who 
has a heart in sympathy with his 
Maker. Such hearts we doubt not 
will everywhere be opened to the 
appeals of the indefatigable Cor- 
responding Secretary. 





The Tenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of the State 
of Massachusetts, together with 
the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board. 8vo, 
pp. 304. App’x, pp. 49. Bos- 
ton: Dutton & Wentworth, State 
Printers. 1847. 


Tats valuable document, received 
through the politeness of the Hon. 
Wm. G. Bates, came to hand too 
late for the extended notice which it 
merits. We should be glad to give 
our readers a full abstract of its in- 
teresting contents. 

The Report of the Board of Ed- 
ucation presents an encouraging view 
of the state of elementary education 
throughout the state, and of the 
flourishing condition of the three 
Normal schools, or schools for the 
training of teachers, established at 
Westfield, Bridgewater and West 
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Newton; and also of the beneficial 
effects of a law, enacted the last po- 
litical year, providing for the es- 
tablishment of Teachers’ Institutes. 
These Institutes are temporary as- 
semblages of teachers, of a few 
weeks’ duration, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction from experien- 
ced persons in the art of teaching. 

Following this report, are the ad- 
dresses of the Hon. W. G. Bates 
and of Heman Humphrey, D. D. 

Mr. Bates delivered his address at 
the dedication of the Normal School 
House at Bridgewater, August 19, 
1846. His aim was to show, in 
strong colors, the dependence of our 
free institutions upon a virtuous and 
intelligent constituency; and that 
good public schools for all the chil- 
dren of the country are indispensa- 
ble to thisend. His discourse is ar- 
gumentative, but eloquent, and hon- 
orable to himself and the Board of 
which he is a member. 

Dr. Humphrey delivered his ad- 
dress on a similar occasion at West- 
field, on the 3d day of September 
last. The topics on which he en- 
larges with his usual practical good 
sense, are, “‘ the urgent demand for 
better qualified teachers in our com- 
mon schools,” “the reasons why 
those who are to be teachers should 
be educated with special reference 
to the profession,” ‘* what is embra- 
ced in a good professional teacher's 
education,” and “the adaptation of 
the Normal system of instruction to 
give such education.” 

‘Two hundred and fifty-five pages 
of the work are occupied by the 
Report of the Secretary, Horace 
Mann, Esq.; and it is seldom that 
pages have been occupied with a 
secular subject of more importance. 
They everywhere afford evidence 
of the indefatigable industry of the 
author, and of his devotion to the 
cause of general education. Who- 
ever wishes a clear insight into the 
common school system of Massa- 
chusetts, will be gratified by con- 
sulting this document. The whole 
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subject is here spread out before 
him. We commend it to the spe- 
cial attention of those citizens of 
other states, to whose supervision 
the cause of common school educa- 
tion is committed. 


An Oration delivered before the 
New England Society, in the City 
of New York, Dec. 22, 1846. 
By Cuartes W. Urnam. New 
York: John 8S. Taylor. 


Tuts oration is one of the most 
chaste, elegant, philosophical and 
eloquent productions of the kind, that 
we have ever had the pleasure of 
reading. It would enrich our pages 
to reprint the whole of it; but the 
crowded state of our columns pre- 
vents our transferring more than a 
single paragraph, which we select, 
not on account of any peculiar force 
or beauty of style, but because it 
suggests the only effectual remedy 
for the miseries of Ireland, a sub- 
ject of engrossing interest at the 
present time. 


“This indissoluble connection of the 
highest profitableness with the freedom 
and intelligence of labor, is a law of God's 
moral government—or it is, to speak more 
accurately, one of the ordinary and es- 
tablished methods in which the Divine 
Providence visibly controls the progress 
and condition of humanity. 

* The entire surface and whole history 
of the world, display the perpetual and 
irresistible operation of this law. It solves 
all the problems which the fortunes and 
fates of wttiens present. Take the case, 
for instance, of Ireland. A spot more 
lovely or more favored by nature is not 
to be found on the face of the globe. Its 
climate healthful and inspiring—its scene- 
ry most beautiful and variegated—its soil 
fertile in every variety of essential pro- 
duce—its inhabitants brave, hardy, indus- 
trious, and capable of continued toil to a 
degree never surpassed, and oe as 
national and almost universal characteris- 
ties, of the very soul of humor, of inex- 
haustible cheerfulness, of the warmest af- 
fections, and of the brightest intellect. 
But almost from its first appearance on 
the field of history, it has arrested the 
anxious and compassionate attention of 
benevolent hearts, to the convulsions and 
sufferings of its population. At this very 


moment, the piteous and dying outcries of 

famine mingled with the appalling shouts 

and execrations of mobs of desperate 
men, come to us with every. cowmuniea- 
tion from the other side of the Atlantic. 

I need not recount the efforts and strug- 

gles which have, to this huur, been axe 

to redeem that island from wretchedness. 

Eloquence has lavished its richest and 

sublimest resources of tender persuasion 

and animating encouragement and terrific 
denunciation. Patriotism, in all its forms, 
has offered itself up. The wisdom of le- 
gislators and ministers of state has been 
exercised in vain. Popular excitement in 
vast assemblages, wide-spread associa- 
tions and universal agitation have been 
brought to bear. But the evil has not 
been overcome, or even reduced. The 
remedy is to be found in the reverent ap- 
plication of that law of Providence to 
which I am now adverting. As, when 
the chemist brings two substances into 
contact, the mysterious energies of occult 
nature instantly evolve striking results— 
so let those in whose hands are the desti- 
nies of Ireland, recognizing the Divine 

Law, by which prosperity is made to spring 

from enlightened, free and interested in- 

dustry, supply the conditions, leaving 

God to work out the result. Establis:, 

the district school, and allow the laborer 

to acquire a personal and permanent in- 
terest in the soil he tills. Do this, and 
you do all that man need or can do. God 
will do the rest. He will spread peace 
and plenty over its surface, and the Green 

Isle of the Ocean will bloom in beauty, 

and reflect back from its landscape as 

bright a radiance as has ever glowed from 
the genius of its orators and poets.’”"—pp. 

30, 31. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury: a 
Religious Exercise for every day 
inthe year. By Exsenezer TEm- 
PLE, Rochford, Essex. From the 
second London Edition. Pub 
lished by Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln: Boston, 1847. 


Tus work is designed to aid the 
meditations and devotions of Chris- 
tians, in the closet and in the fam- 
ily ; and is formed on the plan of a 
text for each day drawn out into the 
divisions and reflections of a ser 
mon. It isa sufficient recommen- 
dation to say, that in doctrine and 
style it resembles the devotional wri- 
tings of the evangelical divines of 
England in the last century. 
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English Synonymes Classified and 
Explained, with Practical Exer- 
cises, designed for Schools and 
Private Tuition; by G. F. Gra- 
nam. With an Introduction and 
Illustrative Authorities, by Henry 
Reed, LL. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1847. 


Tue public is under great obliga- 
tion to the Messrs. Appleton for the 
publication of several very valuable 
school-books. We refer to their 
edition of Ollendorf’s Grammars ; 
to their series of Introductions to the 
Writing of Greek and Latin, by 
Thomas K. Arnold; to Taylor’s 
Manual of History; to their very 
excellent and very cheap edition of 
Surenne’s French Dictionary, and 
many other useful works. ‘To this 
list may properly be added the pres- 
ent volume, ‘‘ English Synonymes 
classified and explained, with Prac- 
tical Exercises.” 

There is no habit of mind which 
is of more direct importance than 
the habit of using words with accu- 
racy. It is nota mere elegance of 
style to select the right word; it is 
equally necessary to secure correct- 
ness in the thought. If philosophers 
are not themselves in error, there is 
no more fertile source of inconclu- 
sive arguments and false opinions 
than a careless use of language. It 
has been often said that if dispu- 
tants should look attentively to the 
same proposition, and should give 
the same meaning to the same terms, 
discussions would be much shorten- 
edand diversity of opinions much 
less frequent ; but the employment 
of different words as synonymous 
which are not so, and the substitu- 
tion of one paronymous expression 
for another, cause them really to ar- 
gue about two subjects while they 
suppose they have but one and the 
same before them. The habit of 
carefully discriminating the mean- 
ing of words which express cognate 
ideas, will tend to precision of thought 
and consequent correctness of opin- 

Vou. V. 43 
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ions. But besides this, who does 
not know that the most essential el- 
ement of good style is well selected 
words? But we do not wish to 
dwell upon so plain a matter. The 
utility of such works is generally 
acknowledged. It is true there is a 
fastidiousness which defeats its own 
end, and writers may balance too 
long where there is not much to 
choose. Sir James Mackintosh hes- 
itated long between “utility” and 
“usefulness.” We think there is 
some truth in what Southey says: 
“Take this, reader, for a general 
rule, that the readiest and plainest 
style is the most forcible, (if the 
head be but properly stored,) and 
that in all ordinary cases the word 
which first presents itself is the best ; 
even as in all matters of right and 
wrong, the first feeling is that which 
the heart owns and the conscience 
ratifies."—The Doctor. We must 
however call attention to the condi- 
tion in the parenthesis. 

The plan of this work is superior 
to the plan of Crabb and Taylor, 
and the execution is at least equal 
to theirs. The peculiarities of the 
plan are, first, that but two words 
in each article are compared. The 
multitude of distinctions which it is 
necessary to make in order to affix 
their peculiar meanings to such a 
number of words as Crabb often 
brings together under one head, 
must of necessity confuse the mind 
of the student. 

Secondly, that the synonymes are 
divided into distinct classes. The 
author makes five—the first, embra- 
cing words which stand to each oth- 
er in the relation of Genus to Spe- 
cies, as, “Fear” and ‘ Terror ;” 
the second, including Active and Pas- 
sive Synonymes, as, “ Ability” and 
“ Capacity ;”” the third, Synonymes 
of Intensity, as, ‘* Compunction” and 
** Remorse ;” the fourth, Positive and 
Negative Synonymes, as, “ to Shun” 
and “to Avoid ;” the fifth, all other 
Synonymes. By this classification, 
the student is led to examine the 








grounds of the diversity of mean- 
ings in words. 

Thirdly, that examples for prac- 
tice are given, in which the proper 
word is left out in order to be sup- 
plied by the student ; as, for instance, 
in the article ** Answer” and “ Re- 
ply’"— 

——* Perplexed the tempter stood, 

Nor had what to" — 


The number of the words which 
are examined, is not very great, and 
the student will often fail to find the 
word he wishes; but if he will go 
through the examples for practice, 
and carefully distinguish the classes 
of synonymes, he will acquire the 
habit of discriminating for himself. 

The account we have given of 
the book, will enable our readers to 
form their own opinions ; we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the stu- 
dent as the best book there is on the 
subject. We onght to add that Prof. 
Reed, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has prefixed a valuable In- 
troduction, and has inserted in the 
body of the work illustrations of 
each word, from Shakspeare, Milton 
and Wordsworth. 


Address at the Funeral of Isaac 
H. Townsend, Professor of Law 
in Yale College, January 14, 
1847. By Samvet W. S. Dut- 
ton. New Haven: B. L. Ham- 
len. 1847. 


Tue friends of Mr. Townsend, 
into whose hands Mr. Dutton’s Ad- 
dress has not fallen, will be pleased 
to see the following brief outline of 


his life :-— 


Isaac Henry Townsenn was born in 
New Haven, April 25th, 1803—the son 
of Isaac and Rhoda Townsend. ‘The 
affluence of his father, who was an opu- 
lent tradesman, gave him all desirable ad 
vantages for improvement; while parent- 
al prudence and fidelity afforded neither 
facilities nor temptations to extravagance, 
or inordinate indulgence, or indolent ex- 
pectation and dependence. And what is 
more important, his parents set him an 
example of devoted piety, and faithfully 
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instructed his young mind in lessons of 
Christian truth and virtue. 

He received his classical preparation 
for College, in the Hopkins Grammar 
School in this city, under the instruction 
of Mr. Joel Jones, now Judge Jones of 
Philadelphia. There, his thirst for 
knowledge, his active and thorough 
mind, and his docility, manliness, and 
uniform propriety of conduct, rendered 
him an object of special interest and 
hope and affection to his excellent teach- 
er, and gave indication of future emi- 
nence in learning. 

He entered Yale College in 1818, 
There he was distinguished for the pune- 
tual and regular performance of all Col. 
lege duties, (never liaving missed a single 
College exercise during the whole four 
years;) for reverential regard for his 
teachers; for uniform correctness of de- 
portment, and for accurate and thorough 
scholarship. He graduated in 1822, with 
the second honor of his class. 

Immediately after his graduation, he 
commenced, in the Law School of this 
city, then under the care of the late 
Judge Hitchcock and of Seth P. Staples, 
Esq., the study of Law: for which the 
natural bent and the exact and accnrate 
culture of his mind peculiarly fitted him. 
He pursued his studies with j and 
success, and in due time was admitted to 
the Bar and commenced the practice of 
Law in his native city. In 1534 he rep- 
resented the town of New Haven in the 
Legislature of Connecticut; though he 
greatly preferred the practice, and expe- 
cially the quiet studies, of bis profession. 
But his natural straight-forwardness and 
sunplicity were so much offended with the 
crookedness and policy and contentions 
and unpleasant excitements of political 
life, that be firmly resolved never to enter 
it, and never to accept any political office, 
except that of Justice of the Peace, so 
that he might sign his own writs. Io 
1835 he visited Europe, and spent there 
about a year, fur the purpose of that en- 
largement and culture which observation 
of other countries and their institutions 
would afford. There he carefully ob- 
served whatever would contribute to his 
instruction and improvement as a gentle- 
man and scholar; but was particularly 
attentive to every thing, in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies and Courts of Justice 
and legal usages of the various European 
countries, that would conduce to his ex- 
cellence in his chosen profession. 

In 1842 he became connected with the 
Law School in this city, as an Instructor 
and Lecturer—a sphere very congenial to 
his tastes, and one for which he was pe 
culiarly fitted by his devotion to legal 
science, by his uncommon legal learning, 
and by his powers and habits of close 
discrimination, accurate analysis, clear 
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statement, and profound insight into ab- 
struse questions. . 

In August, 1846, on the formal organi- 
zation of the Law School as a depart- 
ment of Yale College, Mr. Townsend 
was elected by the Corporation, Professor 
of Law in Yale College. 

But disease had already laid its hand 
upon his strong and hitherto uncommon- 
ly healthy frame. [or three or four years 

t, he has been somewhat troubled by 
a determination of blood to the head. 
This gradually increased, till, about fif- 
teen months since, after many weeks of 
severe pain in the head, he was _prostra- 
ted with a nervous fever, which confined 
him for nearly two months. He gradu- 
ally gained strength, however, and re- 
sumed his labors, but with a disease on 
his brain, which threw a gloomy and 
desperate shadow over all his earthly af- 
fairs and existence. Ruined trusts, ruin- 
ed reputation, ruined property, ruined 
friends, and some dreadful and con- 
stantly impending calamity, made his 
heart heavy and wretched, and his life a 
burden, from which, as he told some of 
his friends, he would, if it were lawful, 
ladly make his escape. Stull, under the 
impulse of stern principle, he drove him- 
self forward in his labors. Feeling, and 
professing to some of his intimate friends, 
adistinct and solemn sense of responsi- 
bility to God for the trust of a life, which, 
under whatever temptation, he had no 
right to destroy ; recognizing, reverently 
and submissively, the wisdom and good- 
ness of divine providence, however mys- 
terious and afflictive its dispensations; he 
struggled successfully against those in- 
sane and dreadful promptings to self-de- 
struction, to which many good men have 
yielded, and bore bravely up and on 
through this night of earthly despair and 
misery, in the regular performance of the 
duties of his station, till his disease reach- 
ed its natural, and, by his physician, ex- 
pected crisis in apoplexy: with which he 
was seized sometime during the night of 
Sabbath last, the 10th of the present 
month. He was found in his bed, on the 
morning of the 11th, entirely insensible, 
and so continued, notwithstanding all 
that medical skill could do, till about half 
past six inthe evening: when he died, at 
the age of forty-four. 


Mr. Townsend gave a few years 
since a substantial token of his at- 
tachment to his Alma Mater, and 
of his sense of the importance of 
English literature, by appropriating 
the annual interest of $1000 for 
the encouragement, by premium, of 
English composition in the Senior 





class of Yale College. These 
prizes are now annually awarded, 
and are called the * Townsend pre- 
miums for English composition.” 


Memoir of Asahel Grant, M. D., 
Missionary to the Nestorians. 
Compiled, at the request of his 
mother (Mrs. Rachel Grant) by 
Rev. A.C. Latnror. Containing, 
also, an Appeal to pious physi- 
cians, by Dr. Grant. New York: 
M. W. Dodd, 1847. 


Tue friends of missions have not 
yet ceased to mourn the early death 
of Dr. Grant. The ardor with which 
he consecrated himself to the mis- 
sionary work, the sacrifices which 
he made, the domestic afflictions 
which he was called to endure, the 
heroism which he displayed in his 
lone adventures among the Nestori- 
ans of the mountains, the enthusiasm 
with which he devoted himself to 
the temporal and spiritual good of 
the people whom he first brought to 
the knowledge and sympathies of 
Christians in America, the melan- 
choly fate of that people, the anni- 
hilation of their independence, the 
burning of their villages, the slaugh- 
ter of their families by the lawless 
and sanguinary Koords, which per- 
chance the personal influence of 
the departed missionary might have 
averted, all throw uncommon inter- 
est around his name, his character 
and his history. 

This little volume is enriched by 
the correspondence of Dr. Grant 
with his mother, his sisters and his 
children, which reveals to us on 
every page the loveliness and sim- 
plicity of his character, and his deep 
and fervent piety, and which shows 
also that the most ardent devotion to 
the cause of Christ does not conflict 
with the faithful discharge of duty 
in every relation of life. 

The appeal to pious physicians 
from the pen of Dr. Grant, which is 
appended to the memoir, is worthy 
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the special consideration of the class 
to whom it is addressed. It is en- 
forced by the example of one who 
relinquished an honorable and lucra- 
tive profession for the sake of great- 
er usefulness, and “ by it he being 
dead yet speaketh.” ‘The appeal 
should come with peculiar force to 
those pious and educated young men 
who from failure of health have re- 
linquished the study of theology for 
that of medicine. Both the health 
and the usefulness of such might be 
promoted in some missionary field, 
and their original consecration of 
themselves to Christ as his peculiar 
servants, might thus ina great meas- 
ure be fulfilled. 


The Great Commandment ; by the 
author of * the Listener,” “ Christ 


our Example,” &c. New York: 
M. W. Dodd, 1847. 


Tuis is another valuable contri- 
bution to our religious, and we may 
even say our theological literature, 
from the pen of Caroline Fry. It 
treats, as its title sufficiently indi- 
cates, of the great law of love, as 
exhibited in the character and the 
works of God and as adapted to the 
rational nature of man. The book 
abounds in practical good sense and 
is not altogether wanting in discrim- 
inating views of theology. Some 


important principles are stated in a 
clear and attractive form, and the 
effect of the whole must be to show 
that the highest happiness and the 
moral perfection of all intelligent 
creatures alike depend upon their 
obedience to the law of love. 


NOTICE. 


Tue subscribers to the New Eng. 
lander will find in this Number, ona 
loose card, the names of some of 
our writers. We have been nota 
little perplexed by the difficulty of 
satisfying curiosity in this respect, 
without sacrificing the individuality 
of the New Englander. Our design 
is not to publish a collection of inde- 
pendent Essays and Reviews, on 
the sole responsibility of the several 
writers, whose names are therefore 
annexed, but to present the united 
judgment of the Authors and Edi- 
tors, or, in other words, the judg- 
ment of the New ENGLANDER; al- 
lowing for that diversity of views 
which must be supposed to exist 
among men of liberal minds. With 
this intention, we withhold the names 
of the writers in immediate connec- 
tion with the articles, and provide 
the best substitute in our power for 
the gratification of a reasonable cu- 
riosity.—Epitors. 





